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Tue relations of this country to the Ottoman Empire are 
irrespective of mereparty domination, and are not less intimate 
and vital under the sway of a Liberal than of a Conservative 
Government. Looking at this fact, it becomes a matter of 
moment, as bearing on our national policy in the East, that 
the English people should have clear and correct notions of 
the intellectual, moral, and religious condition of the ruling 
race of Mohammedan Turks. One main aim of that policy at 
the present time is to find a remedy for the maladministration 
and injustice which so grievously afflict the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey. If a remedy is to be found, it is obvious that the 
more perfectly we understand the nature and source of the 
Turkish distemper, the better shall we be able to find in what. 
direction the cure lies, or at least to estimate the magnitude 
of the work of reform we have undertaken to promote. 
NO. Ch. 8 
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We purpose especially in this article to inquire in what 
manner and to what extent the religion of Mohammed has 
affected the life and character of the Ottoman Turks, and so 
to throw light on the prospects of their political regeneration. 
By the religion of Mohammed we mean more than what is 
found within the pages of the Koran; we understand by it 
the entire religious system that has sprung out of the Koran, 
and that has become embodied in the traditions, written and 


unwritten, and in the interpretations, doctrines, and beliefs 


of the followers of the Prophet. While it is true that all 
Moslems regard the Koran with profound reverence, it is 
equally true that a large part, perhaps the larger part of 
their religious system, rests upon tradition and upon the 


commentaries and interpretations that have accumulated 


around the sacred volume. Much of the tradition is unwritten, 
and has passed down from age to age, forming, as it were, a 
kind of atmosphere enshrouding the dogmatic substance of 
the system itself. In estimating the full effect of Moham- 
medanism upon its votaries we must take into account these 
more subtle and adhering elements which so powerfully con- 
tribute to give form and structure to the character and faith 
of the true believers. 

The books whose titles are placed at the head of this article 
are all instructive and interesting, and have aided the writer 
in considering the topic in hand. In addition, however, to 
these sources of information considerable personal intercourse 
with the Turks themselves has enabled him to weigh more 
intelligently than would otherwise have been possible the 
testimony of others, and to draw with greater confidence his 
own independent conclusions. A brief notice of the works 
mentioned may serve as a befitting introduction to the subject 
we design to discuss. 

‘Among the Turks’—the volume last named on our 
list—is the production of the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., 
who was for thirty-five years an American missionary at 
Constantinople. The book consists, for the most part, of a 
series of graphic descriptions of personal incidents in the life 
of the author; yet the incidents are so presented as to 
illustrate, in a vivid manner, the life and habits of the Turkish 
people. There is less said about the Turks than one might 
be led to anticipate from the title of the book. So far as the 
volume treats of this people, it takes somewhat the form of a 
special plea on their behalf, as if the author considered them 
unjustly attacked, and he himself under some special obli- 
gation to stand up in their defence. This may arise from his 
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distrust and dislike of Russia, which are made especially 
prominent in his pages. 

The closing chapter of Dr. Hamlin’s book on the ‘ Signs of 
Progress in Turkey’ is a good summary of what may fairly be 
said on that side of the question. We look in vain, however, 
for any evidence that the Turks themselves are improving in 
their morals. That there has been much general progress in 
the country cannot be denied; but Dr. Hamlin himself 
declares that it is the Christian element of the empire that 
is steadily gaining in power and influence. The progress 
made has been, as he allows, in the face of, and despite the 
opposing tendencies of, the Mohammedan races. 

The author of ‘The People of Turkey’ exhibits very great 
familiarity with her subject and no little skill in putting her 
information into an attractive form. We cannot be mistaken 
in attributing this work to the wife of the present British 
Consul at Salonica, Mrs. John C. Blunt. If this surmise is 
correct, we may almost say that she has inherited a know- 
ledge of Turkey and its populations. Her father spent nearly 
his whole life in Turkish territory, and was renowned for his 
intimate acquaintance with the country. In proof of this, it is 
enough to mention that he was selected by the editor of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ to write the article, ‘ Turkey,’ for 
that work. Certainly the writer of the volumes in question 
has proved that her acquaintance with the races of European 
and the western portion of Asiatic Turkey is most thorough. 
We are glad to see that the work is not, to any great degree, 
partizan in character, but replete with well-digested infor- 
— which is after all what the public most requires and 
values. 

The work of John P. Brown, on ‘ The Dervishes, or Oriental 
Spiritualism,’ is the only attempt yet made in the English 
language to deal fully and accurately with this subject. Mr. 
Brown was for many years the United States Secretary of 
Legation at Constantinople ; and, having spent his life in the 
East, he has acquired agood knowledge of the Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic languages. He appears to have taken a special 
interest in the philosophy of the mystics, and to have culti- 
vated the society of those Orientals whose lives are given to 
contemplation. He has evidently given much careful study 
to his subject, but the result does not afford to the reader any 
proportionate satisfaction. The book, it must be confessed, is 
dull, for indeed there is little of interest, as there is nothing 
worthy of commendation, either in the lives or doctrines of the 
Dervishes. We almost wonder that a man of Mr. Brown’s 
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natural gifts could’ devote so many years to the examination 
of the childish vagaries of a class of idle and useless mendi- 
eants. 

The elaborate work of Sir William Muir, in four octavo 
volumes, was first published in 1858; it has often been 
carefully reviewed and sometimes severely criticized by the 
apologists of the Mohammedan system, yet it still stands at 
the head of all the works relating to the Arabian Prophet. 
Muir, in truth, seems thoroughly to have examined all possible 
sources of reliable information, and impartially to have weighed 
the vast amount of evidence of which he had patiently made 
himself master. Seeing, therefore, that the conclusions to 
which he comes are, in the main, adverse to the high claims 
of the Prophet, it is extremely improbable that any other con- 
clusions can be fairly drawn from the well-ascertained facts. 

The rather bulky volume of Col. Baker gives the impressions 
made upon a fair-minded man who travelled through European 
Turkey with the evident purpose of writing a book. Col. 
Baker was dependent, to a large extent, upon the reports of 
consuls and consular agents, guide-books, dragomans, and 
casual travellers like himself. His constant intercourse with 
English consuls may, perhaps, account for quite a distinct 
leaning in his volume in favour of the Turks. His work is 
interesting to the general reader, but of no special value to 
those who have to grapple with the questions that are funda- 
mental when we seek the reformation of Turkish society, 

_ The History of the Ottoman Turks,’ by Professor Creasy, 
has been before the public for more than twenty years, and 
has taken a respectable place among the works which treat of 
that people. It is especially valuable on account of its full 
elucidation of the early history of the nation; in this respect 
it has no superior in the English language. Professor Creasy 
is free from partizan bias, and writes throughout in keeping 
with the impartial character of the historian. 

The work of Mr. J. Bosworth Smith is an avowed apolog 
for the Mohammedan system. The author, however, betrays a 
very limited apprehension of the real essence of that system. 
His attempt to place the religion of Mohammed as nearly as 
possible on a level with the Christian religion breaks down at 
every point. That Mr. Smith either does not understand, or 
does not fairly represent, the system of which he writes, is 
evident from what he asserts in regard to its non-sensual 
character. He thus writes (p. 196): ‘Nor is it true in any 
sense that Mohammed's is an easy or sensual religion. With 
its frequent fasts, its five prayers a day, its solitudes, its 
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almsgivings, . . . it certainly does not appeal much to the 
laziness, or the sensuality, or the selfishness of mankind.’ 
This statement, it is curious to observe, is flatly contradicted 
by the very writers on whom the author professes to depend 


in forming his estimate of Mohammed and his religion. He - 


pronounces, for example, Gibbon’s picture of Mobammed 
‘most masterly arid complete; ’ yet Gibbon says, ‘ Perfumes and 
women were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature 
required and his religion did not forbid; and Mohammed 
affirmed that the fervour of his devotion was increased by 
these innocent pleasures. A special revelation dispensed him 
from the laws which he had imposed on his nation; the 
female sex, without reserve, was abandoned to his desires.’ Mr. 
Bosworth Smith pronounces Sprenger’s ‘ Life of Mohammed’ 
‘the most exhaustive, original, and learned of all;’ yet Spren- 
ger says that Mohammed ‘became a licentious theocrat 
and bloodthirsty tyrant, pope, and king.’ Palgrave, whom 
Mr. Smith eulogizes as ‘an able and accurate observer,’ 
declares that ‘narrowness of mind, frightful corruption, or 
rather, the extinction of morality, cruel or desolating wars on 
the frontiers; within, endless discord in all its forms, family, 
social, and civil; convulsive fanaticism alternating with 
lethargic torpor, transient vigour followed by long and irre- 
mediable decay ; such is the general history of Mohammedan 
governments and races ;’ while Dr. Schweinfurth says, ‘ The 
history of Islamism has ever been a history of crime, and to 
Christian morality alone do we owe all the social good we 
enjoy.” Mr. Smith has attempted to whitewash the cha- 
racter of Mohammed, but the attempt has only led to a new 
examination of all the evidence bearing on the question, and 
to a fresh confirmation of the previous judgment of Christen- 
dlom, at least so far as relates to the thoroughly sensual and 
immoral character of the Arabian Prophet. The slipshod 
manner in which our author treats of such institutions as 
polygamy and the domestic slavery of the Moslems is shown 
in the following quotation, from page 248: ‘ But to attempt 
by force, or even by influence brought to bear on Eastern 
rulers, to do away with any domestic or national institutions, 
such as the form of government, or patriarchal slavery, or 
even polygamy, can do no good.’ Yet this is the writer who 
undertakes to teach modern missionaries the true method of 
conducting missionary operations! While reading his book 
we have asked ourselves if it is not possible to induce the 
author to go to the interior of Africa and carry out the work 
which Livingstone began. It certainly is to be regretted that 
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so much light and wisdom should be radiated to so little 
purpose against the cold walls of ‘ Harrow-on-the-Hill.’ 

So many and so severe have been the attacks of Christian 
writers on the Mohammedan system, that it is a satisfaction 
to hear something from the opposite side, from those who are 
really qualified to speak. This acknowledged want is met to 
a considerable extent in the two works whose titles we have 
placed at the head of this article. The first consists of a. 
series of twelve essays on the ‘ Life of Mohammed,’ by Syed 
Ahmed Khan Bahador. These essays are preliminary to 
a more complete account of the life and teachings of the 
Prophet ; this complete history, though promised, has not yet 
appeared. It will be seen from an examination of the 
subjects treated in the essays that they are of special interest. 
and importance. They are as follow— 


. The Historical Geography of Arabia. 

. The Manners and Customs of the Pre-Islamic Arabs. 

. The Various Religions of the Pre-Islamic Arabs. 

. The Question whether Islam has been Beneficial or Injurious to 
Human Society in General. 

The Mohammedan Theological Literature. 

The Mohammedan Traditions. 

The Holy Koran. 

. The History of the Holy Mecca. 

. The Pedigree of Mohammed. 

. The Prophecies respecting Mohammed in the Old and New Testa- 

ments, 
11. The Shakki-radar and Meraj; 7.e., the Splitting (open) of the Chest. 
of Mohammed, and his Night Journey. 
12. The Birth and Childhood of Mohammed. 


SP 


It is evident that the author possesses considerable ability, 
and that he has studied his subject with enthusiasm. One of 
the main purposes of his book is to answer, as far as 
possible, the various indictments of the Mohammedan system 
made by Sir William Muir in his elaborate work on the 
‘Life of Mohammed.’ We earnestly advise all who are 
investigating the Mohammedan religion to read the essays of 
Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador. From the standpoint of a 
defender of that system probably nothing better can be said. 
The author has carefully studied the attacks made by 
Christian authors on the character and religion of Moham- 
med, and he certainly exhibits no small degree of skill in his 
replies. His style is bold and clear; he is, it is true, some- 
what dogmatic, and at times bombastic. That the author 
holds his opinions with honest pertinacity is made very plain. 
We have been especially interested in the essay on the 
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prophecies respecting Mohammed in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. One or two extracts from this essay will interest 
our exegetical readers. We quote from page 12 (Deut. 
xviii. 15, 18): ‘The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; 
unto him ye shall hearken.’ ‘I will raise them up a Prophet 
from among their (Israelites) brethren, like unto thee, and 
I will put my words into his mouth; and he shall speak unto 
thee all that I shall command him.’ On these verses the 
author remarks: ‘In the above-quoted passages our Prophet 
is evidently foretold, for God declared to all the Israelites 
that He would raise up a Prophet from among their brethren. 
Now, we hesitate not to affirm that it is impossible that the 
words—brethren of Israel—could have any other meaning 
than that of the Ishmaelites, and these never kad any Prophet 
but Mohammed.’ Deut. xxxiii. 2, and Hab. iii. 38, are 
quoted also: ‘And he said, The Lord came from Sinai, and 
rose up from Seir unto them; he shined forth from mount 
Paran, and he came with ten thousands of saints: from 
his right hand went a fiery law for them.’ ‘God came 
from Teman, and the Holy One from mount Paran. Selah. 
His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full 
of his praise.’ ‘Mount Paran,’ declares the author, ‘is 
identical with the mountain of Mecca, as we have already 
proved in our ‘‘ Essay on the Historical Geography of Arabia.” 
There remains not the least reason to doubt that by the 
expression, ‘‘ He shined forth from mount Paran’’ is meant the 
revelation of the Holy Koran and the Law to Mohammed.’ 

Our author gives a new translation of Isaiah xxi. 7, as 
follows : ‘ He saw two riders, one of them was a rider upon an 
ass, and the other a rider upon a camel; and he hearkened 
diligently with much heed.’ ‘In our opinion,’ he remarks, 
‘the above passage is the faithful rendering of the original 
Hebrew. . . . There can De no doubt that, of the two riders 
represented by the prophet Isaiah as being the restorers of the 
true worship of the Godhead, the rider upon the ass is Jesus 
Christ, because He so made His entry into Jerusalem; and 
that by the rider upon the camel is meant the Prophet 
of Arabia, of which country the camel is the characteristic 
conveyance.’ We might have supplied like interesting, yet 
fanciful, interpretations based on New Testament Scripture, 
but this our space does not allow. 

If we now look at the points which are fundamental in the 
religious belief of the Turks, we shall find the most prominent 
of these to be the unity of God, implicit faith in Mohammed 
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as the last and greatest Prophet of God, profound reverence 
for the Koran as the revealed will of God, forgiveness of sin 
to all who repent and express belief in Mohammed as a true 
Prophet, a general judgment and a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Like all true Moslems, the Turks hold to 
the unity of God in the most strict and absolute sense—this 


idea, indeed, is the corner-stone of their system, and is ex- 
pressed in the first line of their creed in the well-known 
phrase, ‘La ilaha il allahi wa Mohammed zasil allah’ (‘There 
is no God but the Lord, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God’). The first words of the Moslem creed are a per- 
petual protest, not only against every form of idolatry, but 
against every form of the doctrine of the Trinity. The point - 
at which Mohammedanism comes into sharpest conflict with 
the Christian system is just here on the claims of Christ to a 
truly Divine character; and on this point, as there has been 
in the past, so there is now no compromise. The war is a 
war to the death, not only from the intellectual and theo- 
logical standpoint of the Moslems, but in their deepest 
convictions and in their daily intercourse with their eccle- 
siastical enemies. Christians are despised, not because they 
belong to other races, but because, in the opinion of the 
Turks, they rob God of His true character and glory by 
making that character and glory divisible, and by giving to 
one whom they regard only as a created being the honour 
that belongs exclusively to the Infinite and Uncreated. It is, 
indeed, wonderful how this idea of the unity of God enters 
into the entire life of the Moslem races, controlling their 
thoughts, feelings, habits, forms of speech ; in a word, shaping 
the being and destiny of every true believer. Look, for 
example, at the position of Moslems in relation to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as illustrative of this 
point. Every true believer admits that these books were 
given by God; from infancy every Turk has been taught to 
say ‘deort kitab hakk dir’ (the four books are true) ; meaning 
thereby the Pentateuch, the Psalms and Prophets taken as 
one book, the Gospels, and the Koran. But all the faithful 
maintain that there are now no perfect copies of the Christian 
Scriptures; they have all been corrupted by the Christians ; 
and what is the principal evidence adduced? The simple 
fact that they teach the hated doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ. Or take the social question of residence. Turks do 
not like to have Christians living near them; in general they 
rigidly exclude them from the quarters in which they them- 
Selves reside, not because the Christians are dishonest or 
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immoral, but because they are infidels; because they hold 
that God had a Son. Close contact is therefore avoided as 
endangering the faith of even the wives and children of the 
Moslem believers. ‘Thank God I am a Mussulman! I am 
no infidel!’ is the proud boast of every Mohammedan, a boast 
by which often, in the ordinary business of life, he asserts his 
superiority to all who accept the Christian faith. 

It should be remarked, however, that in the minds, at least, 
of the common people this rigid Unitarianism arises not so 
much from the impossibility of understanding metaphysically 
the doctrine of the Trinity as from a revolt against the 
physical, and, as they conceive, sensual idea involved in 
applying to God the epithet ‘Father,’ and in calling Christ 
the Son of God. It is vain to present to the Moslem any ~ 
argument from the internal evidence of the truth of the 
Christian Scriptures ; any book that teaches the doctrine of 
the Trinity must needs be false. It is equally vain to bring 
forward the external evidences of the truth of Christianity. 
Christianity to him contains the most complete proof of its 
own falsity in declaring that God exists in three Persons. 
And so when the true believer goes forth to fight the infidels, 
his shield is the unity of God; his sword and spear are the 
unity of God; his fearful battle-cry is the unity of God. All 
who hold any other doctrine are enemies of the true faith; 
if they will not accept the truth in regard to the essence and 
character of God, they are to be swept from the earth. Such 
as in the past, so now is the spirit of Mohammedanism. 

The Turks have a great regard for the prophets and holy 
men whose histories are given in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, especially for Adam, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, David, Solomon, and Jesus; but the glory of all these 
is eclipsed by their own Prophet. As has been remarked by a 
Turkish author, ‘ All other prophets and apostles are but a 
diadem on the brow of our lord Mohammed.’ Many attempts 
have been made to explain this profound reverence for 
Mohammed by his countless followers. Other causes may 
have aided, but the main cause, doubtless, is to be found, not 
in his moral maxims, nor in the sensual paradise which he 
offered to his followers, nor yet in the vague belief that he 
spake as the oracle of God, but in the fact that he is re- 
garded as the revealer and defender of the doctrine of the 
Divine unity. In this character he became, in the eyes of 
his followers, a reformer as opposed (1) to idolatry, (2) to a 
corrupt Christianity which accepted the worship of images, 
pictures, and saints, and (8) to a pure Christianity which holds 
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, to a trinity in a unity. But whatever may be the cause of 
_ this supreme devotion, there can be no question in regard to 
the fact. Nothing can exceed the jealous care with which 
' Moslems guard the reputation of their Prophet; even an 
| insinuation that he was not all that is claimed for him is 
resented as a personal insult. The name of Mohammed 
kindles a burning enthusiasm in the breasts of his followers, 
an enthusiasm which sometimes breaks forth in terrible 
massacres, but is generally quiet and powerful, like the flow 
of a deep and mighty river. Lethargic as most Turks are, 
the name of the Prophet at once arouses to action. The 
- form of the Turk becomes more erect, his dull eye flashes, 
his blood flows quicker, and his step becomes elastic whenever 
a detested Christian, more bold than his fellows, dares to 
insinuate a doubt of the Divine mission of Mohammed. 
There is sublimity in the enthusiasm of the Moslems for their 
Prophet of Arabia. It was this enthusiasm that conquered 
Constantinople, and that terrified Europe beneath the walls 
of Vienna. It is the same rapt and dominant passion that 
stands like a wall of adamant in the path of the modern 
missionary who attempts to teach the Moslem a pure 
i Christianity ; and it is the knowledge of this that makes the 
i Christians of the East to-day tremble in the presence of their 
Moslem conquerors. The Christians know that they are 
surrounded by those whose fanatical hatred of Christianity 
is like the pent-up fires of a voleano; they can never be sure 
_ that those fires will not, at some unexpected moment, break 
_ forth with destructive fury. 
, This blind devotion of the Turks to their Prophet and to 
_ their religion is one of the most effectual of the many 
hindrances to general progress in Turkey. As an instance 
we may here refer to the much-needed reform in regard to 
vakouf property ; that is, the real estate held by the Mosques, 
and which, though of enormous extent, returns little revenue 
to the government. The most enlightened Turkish statesmen 
have long desired to change the laws that control this property 
so as to render its transfer easy, and to secure for the govern- 
_ ment therefrom a just revenue. It is well known that this is 
_ one of the most important and pressing questions in Turkish 
political economy. Every step towards a right solution of 
this question is opposed by tens of thousands of ecclesiastics, 
who draw their support from the mosques, and who exert a 
powerful influence over the common people. All pious Turks 
are ready to exclaim, ‘ Hands off from the rights and privi- 
leges of our sacred mosques!’ It is vain to urge the 
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necessities of the State; such appeals fall upon deaf ears if 
the proposed measures are even an imaginary infraction of 
the supreme rights of the religion of Mohammed. 

In now attempting to trace some of the results of that 
religion among the Ottoman Turks, some plain statements. 
will be necessary in regard to the present moral condition of 
that race. We desire, however, distinctly to affirm that we 
are by no means insensible to the many good qualities of the 
Turkish people. We readily admit that they are patient 
under heavy misfortunes; that they are brave in battle; that 
they are hospitable to strangers; kind to dumb animals; in 
their monetary dealings with each other, and even with the 
Christians more honest than the Christians themselves; that. 
they are kind to the poor; fond of children and of flowers ; 


-and that they have besides a more just conception of the 


attributes and character of God than multitudes of the pro- 
fessed Christians by whom they are surrounded. 

Making all due allowance for these and other good qualities, 
we are forced to the conviction, by an overwhelming amount. 
of testimony, thai the Turks, as a people, have many marked 
and gross defects of character which their best friends must 
acknowledge, and which can, on no ground whatever, be over- 
looked or defended. Some of these defects we desire to 
indicate. First, it must be confessed that the Turks are a 
sensual people, and that their sensuality takes the form, 
mainly, of licentiousness. We do not refer to the practice of 
polygamy, for we are convinced that polygamy is much less 
common among them than is generally supposed.* We refer 
to the degrading illicit intercourse which has generally been 
described as the crime against nature. We believe, moreover, 
that this sensual character of the Turks is derived from and 
nurtured to a very large extent by their religion. The per- 
sonal character of Mohammed entered largely into the system 
which he founded ; the weakest point of his character is the 
weakest point of his system. He wasa sensualist, and his 
religion is a sensual religion. That this chargeis well founded 
is shown by the almost convulsive efforts of his modern 

* It is well understood that slave girls among the Turks are used as concu- 
bines, This statement is confirmed by Sir Wm. Muir. See his ‘ Coran,’ p. 58,. 
where the following language is used: ‘ Slaves, male and female, Moslem — 
heathen, Jew, or Christian—are transferable, like any other goods or chattels. 
Irrespective of his four legitimate wives, the believer is permitted by the Coran, 
and encouraged by the example of his Prophet, without any further ceremony 
or rite, to consort with female slaves taken captive in war, purchased, gifted, or 
otherwise legally acquired. There is no restriction whatever as to number, nor 


any of the obligations attaching to marriage. ... So long as Islam lives, 
this curse of humanity will survive along with it.” 
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defenders to blunt its edge, and to apologize for their hero on 
account of personal peculiarities of temperament, or to throw 
upon surrounding circumstances the main responsibility of 
his confessed departure from the law of virtue and purity. 
That Mohammed himself was licentious in life is abundantly 
proved by the Koran itself. One illustration will suffice. 
Zeid, the adopted son of the Prophet, had a beautiful wife, 
whom Mohammed wished to obtain. Somewhat after the 
style of Brigham Young, ‘a special revelation’ was forth- 
coming. ‘But when Zeid had determined the matter con- 
cerning her, and had resolved to divorce her, we joined her in 
matriage unto thee.’ Such is the blasphemous language of 
the Sura, and no amount of special pleading can destroy its 
force. Mohammed, in order to throw some sort of veil over 
lis passion, forges the name of God, in a special revelation, 
in justification of his shameiul conduct. Brigham Young, in 
his worst days, did nothing worse. The marvel is, that men 
in our own age who lecture on the ‘ Science of Religion,’ are 
hold enough to defend the private life of Mohammed. Sensual 
as the Turks are, it is worthy of remark that their sensuality 
is not of the kind that flaunts itself in the face of society ; on 
the contrary, it rigidly conceals itself from the gaze of the 
world. An ordinary traveller in Turkey would be slow to 
believe in what depths of debasement those are living with 
whom he mects in the ordinary intercourse of life. It requires 
no little acquaintance with the habits of these people to be 
able to discover the signs and evidences of the immorality of 
which we speak. ‘These are heavy charges to bring against a 
large part, if not a large majority, of an entire race, but the 
evidence is too strong to be rejected. The antipathy of the 
Christians to the Turks is due more to the dread of their 
sensual passions than to mere religious animosity. No 
Christian likes his children to associate with the Turks, and 
especially is he careful to prevent his sons remaining alone 
with them. 

It may be said that the same kind of sensuality exists, at 
least to some extent, among the Christian races, especially 
among the Greeks, and this cannot be denied ; the difference 
in the two cases is that with the Turks such vice is well-nigh 
universal, while with the Christians it is partial and excep- 
tional. The masses of the Christians are virtuous; the masses 
of the Turks are thoroughly depraved ; they are born, they 
live and die in an atmosphere of vice. Now it may fairly be 
asked whether this state of immorality can be traced, either 
directly or indirectly, to the religionof Mohammed. We have 
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not far to go for an answer. The Koran itself sets before 
those who receive it the joys of a sensual paradise. This 
assertion is proved not only by particular passages, but by the 
general tone of the book in regard to the future life. This 
much is admitted by the American missionary, Dr. Hamlin, 
who had exceptional advantages for studying the character 
and habits of the Turks, and who goes as far as truth and 
propriety will admit in apologizing for and defending them. 
On page 349 of his work, ‘ Among the Turks,’ we read— 


The fourth and worst attribute of Islam is its sensualism. Mr. J. 
Bosworth Smith has tried to palliate or explain away the proofs which 
are usually brought from the Koran. Were the Koran the only au- 
thority, no one could read the 52nd, 55th, and 56th Suras and have any 
honest doubts as to their meaning. But the Mohammedan religion is 
found in the traditions more than in the Koran. The multitude know 
little cf the Koran except through tradition; this is sensualistie in the 
extreme ; itis untranslatably vile. One may just as well argue that there 
is no theism in the Koran as that its paradise is not a sensual abode. 


No one of the Mohammedan races has carried out the license 
given to sensual passion by the Koran and the adhering tra- 
dition to such an extent as have the Ottoman Turks, and no 
race has suffered so much from that license. The evil con- 
sequences are far-reaching and baleful in the extreme. It 
is to feed Turkish sensuality that the slave trade throughout 
the empire and in the interior of Africa is maintained. The 
beautiful, fair daughters who are purchased from the 
Georgians and Circassians also find their way at last to the 
harems of Constantinople, Brusa, Smyrna, Adrianople, Aleppo, 
Bagdad, and other towas and cities of Asia Minor. One of 
the direct results of this sensuality is that the Turks have de- 
generated physically during the past two hundred years. That 
the conquerors of Constantinople were a hardy race of great 
physical strength there can be no doubt; that the great 
majority of modern Turks are of an effeminate type is equally 
certain; very many of them are persons of fine appearance, 
but they are physically weak, without elasticity, giving the im- 
pression of men who have lost their vitality.* The same may 
be said even more emphatically of Turkish women; they are 
small in stature, of a sickly complexion, easily fatigued by 
slight exertion, and become prematurely old. After the age 


* The endurance of the Turkish soldiers in the late war may be cited as con- 
tradicting this statement ; it must be remembered that soldiers are largely drawn 
from the agricultural population, where the evils of which we speak do not exist 
to so great an extent as in the towns and cities. It should also be remembered 
that only men of sound constitutions and in the prime of life are drafted into. 
the army. 
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of forty all feminine beauty is gone; the eyes have become 
sunken, the cheeks hollow, and the face wrinkled ; and there 
remains no trace of the activity and physical strength often 
seen in English women of sixty-five, or even of seventy years 
of age. Another immediate result of the prevailing sensuality 
is the mental imbecility of multitudes of the Ottoman Turks ; 
great numbers among them are intellectually stupid. Many 
even of the young men have the vacant look which borders 
close on the idiotic state. Severe mental application is for 
them almost a physical impossibility. It is well known that 
in all branches of business where considerable mental activity 
is required, the Turks employ Christians to work for them. 
This is owing, not so much to a lack of education, or to a 
general want of energy, as in many cases to a mental inca- 
pacity which often amounts to realimbecility. Obvious illus- 
trations of the special topic now discussed is furnished by the 
royal family itself. Sultan Abdul Mejid, Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
and the deposed Sultan Murad, were all men of depraved minds, 
vicious habits, intemperate and sensual in the extreme, and 
were alike devoid of moral character and mental capacity. 
Mental incapacity, however, from the causes alleged is not 
confined by any means to the wealthy and aristocratic classes; 
it is found in all grades of society. 

Another resultant evil, generated by Mohammedanism 
among the Turkish race, is the degradation of woman. Arabs, 
Kurds, Turcomans, and Circassians, all treat their women 
with more respect than do the Turks. It is not easy to draw 
a true picture of the condition and character of the wives 
and daughters of the Ottoman Moslems; even the outlines 
of such a picture would offend the taste of western readers. 
We can only, therefore, in general terms say that Turkish 
women live and die in a state of moral and social degradation. 
The earnest efforts that are made to seclude the female sex 
from the observation of males, so far from promoting virtue 
among them, has a positive tendency in the opposite direction. 
The ‘harem,’ so sacredly secluded from the world, is the 
nursery of impure desires, the home of vile gossip; its 
atmosphere is tainted with pollution. Turkish women, 
excluded as they are from the society of men, learn to think 
of all intercourse with the opposite sex as low and degrading, 
and this conviction or sentiment works like a moral poison 
at the very source of family and social life. In this impure 
moral atmosphere Turkish children are born and reared ; the 
vile language which is heard from their lips as soon as they 
are old enough to appear in the streets is the language which 
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they have learned from their mothers, and sisters, and from 
the female servants of the harem. We question whether the 
children of the most degraded heathen tribes use language 
more thoroughly polluted than that commonly used by 
Turkish children in their early years. An able French 
writer * has recently said— 


Nothing would contribute more to the regeneration and well-being of 
the inhabitants of Turkey and Egypt than the abolition of the harem 
system. Probably there are few who have paid attention to the effect of 
slavery in Eastern countries who do not see that its existence has much 
to do in producing the lethargy and sensuality so destructive of all the 
best intents of the people. It forms a sort of enclosure within which the 
Mussulman lives a peculiar life; an outwork behind which he finds a 
refuge from the influence of civilization and Christianity. Destroy this, 
and his existence will undergo a change, and he will become a different 
person altogether. 


Joseph Cooper, the earnest and able advocate of the abo- 
lition of the African slave trade, in a recent pamphlet on 
‘Turkey and Egypt,’ well says— 


It is to supply these countries that multitudes of Africans are still 
driven under a burning sun, and undergo the torture of thirst, hunger, 
and fatigue, over a large portion of Northern or Central Africa, where the 
paths of the desert are to be traced by the bleached bones of human 
skeletons. .. . The principal demand for slaves is for the harems; to 
supply these, twenty, forty, and sometimes sixty pounds sterling are 
paid for a slave, a price that would ensure a supply in spite of the most 
stringent laws honestly enforced. 


In a small volume, issued in 1875, on ‘Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in Africa,’ the same writer has shown most con- 
clusively that the internal slave trade of Africa is maintained, 
to a large extent, in order to supply the demand for slaves in 
Turkey and Egypt. 

Another sad result of the evils we have been describing 
is a marked decrease in the Turkish population. Reliable 
statistics are unknown in Turkey, in fact there are no statistics 
at all in regard to births and deaths. Almost all travellers 
in the country are struck with the decline of the Turkish 
population. This decline is indicated by the small number 
of children seen in the Turkish towns and villages as 
compared with the comparatively large number of children 
seen in the Christian towns and villages. It is also indicated 
by the deserted and ruined condition of the Turkish quarters 
in many cities as compared with the overflowing population 
of the Christian quarters. The heavy draft made on the 


* «The Slave Trade in Africa in 1872,’ By E, F. Berlioux. 
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Turkish population to supply the armies accounts, to some 
extent, for this decline, but this is not the only nor the chief 
cause ; the decline is, in the main, owing to the moral causes 
we have indicated. Still another result of the degrading 
tendencies of Mohammedanism is that, in the minds of the 
Turks, morality is divorced from religion. Religion consists 
entirely in the intellectual acceptance of certain doctrinal 
statements and in the performance of certain duties. A man 
may perform these duties, and intellectually accept these 
doctrinal statements, while he is at the same time guilty of 
the grossest forms of immorality. Whatever may have been 
the motives of the founder of the Mohammedan religion, 
nothing can be more certain, as a matter of fact, than the 
wide distinction in that system between doctrinal belief and 
the conduct of life. The life of the Prophet himself, as we 
have shown, is the most potent illustration of this point; 
while he taught many sublime truths, he not the less lived 
an immoral life; and too many of his followers among the 
Ottoman Turks have imitated and improved upon his vicious 
example. We must acknowledge, however, that, asa rule, the 
Turks are free from two gross vices that disgrace the civiliza- 
tion of Europe—we mean intemperance and prostitution. 
These violations of morality are strictly forbidden by the 
Koran; the majority of Turkish Moslems adhere to their 
own religious law on these points, especially in the interior of 
Asiatic Turkey. In the large cities, however, on the sea 
coast, where the Turks come more closely in contact with 
Europeans, they have introduced and adopted to a large ex- 
tent these shameless vices. Sir Wm. Muir, in his interesting 
volume on the Koran, thus refers to this subject : ‘ The Coran 
not only denounces any illicit laxity between the sexes in the 
severest terms, but exposes the transgressor to condign 
punishment. For this reason, and because the conditions of 
what is licit are so accommodating and wide, a certain nega- 
tive virtue (it can hardly be called continence or chastity) 
pervades Mahometan society, in contrast with which the 
gross and systematic immorality in certain parts of every 
Kuropean community may be regarded by the Christian with 
shame and confusion.’* 


* The general position taken in this article is strongly confirmed by Sir Wm. 
Muir in the treatise referred to above. Thus he says (p. 60): ‘Polygamy, with 
the barbarous institution of servile concubinage, is the worm at the root of 
Islim, the secret of its decadence. By it the purity and virtue of the family tie 
are touched ; the tone and vigour of the dominant classes are sapped; the body 
politic becomes weak and languid, excepting for intrigue ; and the State its«If 
too often crumbles to pieces, the prey of a doubtful and contested succession.’ 
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What, then, may we anticipate as the future of the Turkish 
people? Inthe first place, as an inference from the history 
of the past, we conclude that there is no probability of the 
Turks amalgamating with any of the Christian races. 
During the four hundred years of Turkish rule in Asia Minor 
there has been no approach to such an amalgamation; they 
never intermarry with the Christians; the races are as dis- 
tinct to-day as when the first wild emigrants from beyond the 
Caspian pitched their tents on the banks of the Sakarius, in 
the plains of Bithynia. Nor is there any hope that the Turks 
will reform themselves on the basis of their own religious 
system. Writers like Mr. J. Bosworth Smith seem to indulge 
in a dream of this sort. Such an opinion would be worthy of 
consideration if it could be supported by facts. We think, on 
the contrary, that the teachings of history prove, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the religious system of Mohammed is 
the prime source of the political decrepitude as of the moral 
and social evils that so darken the entire horizon of the 
Ottoman Turks. 

As we have tried to point out the sore spots in the life and 
character of this people, even at the risk of offending the 
good taste of our readers, we do not hesitate to intimate that 
the remedies to be applied should be in the direction of 
removing the causes of the direful disease. We have but 
little hope of the self-reformation of the Turkish race; if 
there is any hope at all, it comes from the possibility of 
giving to them the elements of Christian education. Hitherto 
they have shown but little disposition to avail themselves of 
the educational advantages placed within their reach. The 
schools that have been established by foreigners, with a view 
to the civilization and reformation of the country, have 
been attended almost exclusively by Christian youths. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said by Colonel Baker and 
others in regard to recent improvements in the school system 
of Turkey, the fact still remains that the masses of the Turks, 
old and young, are in a state of deplorable ignorance. The 
boasted improvements are in schemes proposed, not in plans 
carried out. The Turkish mind seems incapable of receiving 
any stimulus in the direction of intellectual activity. We 
search in vain for evidence of inventive genius, for machines 
made by native Turks, for factories, for works of art, for 
improvements in the most common methods of commerce 
and agriculture, for schools in which the most simple 
principles of modern science are taught. We are sorry it is 


true, but, being true, we think the fact should be known and 
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acknowledged that the Turks seem entirely content with their 
ignorance. A few who ‘have enjoyed opportunities of study 
in Europe have shown considerable intellectual capacity, 
especially as linguists, and occasionally in individual instances 
some progress has been made in the study of the natural 
sciences, but such examples only make more striking the 
prevailing ignorance and inaptitude. The results of recent 
investigations and the modern methods of study are as much 
unknown to the great majority of Turks as they are to the 
North American Indians. Nor is it difficult, after the facts we 
have adduced, to trace a close connection between this general 
ignorance and the corrupting tendencies of a sensual religion. 
We confess we have not much hope that the Turkish Moslems 
will adopt new ideas in regard to the value of education. 
Their common schools are no better now than they were two 
hundred years ago. True there is a ‘ Bureau of Education’ 
connected with the Government at Constantinople; there is 
also a Minister of Public Instruction. Efforts have been made 
from time to time by a few educated men to organize a school 
system, but these efforts have met with no sympathy and 
no response from the Moslems themselves. It may fairly be 
said of the Ottoman race that they are indifferent to the value 
of education. On the other hand, their Christian neighbours 
are establishing common and high schools through all parts 


_ of the empire. Turkish gentlemen, rich owners of real estate, 


local governors, and high officials, attend the examinations of 
such schools, and gaze and listen in silent wonder at the 
evidence of progress, and then go home to sink down again 
into their habitual lethargy. 

What prospect is there that the Turks will accept Chris- 
tianity? We think, humanly speaking, the prospect is 
exceedingly slight. In saying this we do not question the 
Divine authority and power of the Christian religion. We 
admit that nations more wild, savage, and vicious than the 
Turks have accepted that religion, and have been influenced 
by it in the most wonderful manner. We only speak of the 
probabilities of the case as drawn from a careful study of the 
history and character of the Turks themselves. Intellectually, 
the main obstacle to the acceptance of Christianity is the 
doctrine of the Sonship of Christ; practically, the main 
obstacle is the fact that the gospel requires the entire, 
unreserved, and unconditional abandonment of the sensuality 
which has become to the Turk almost a second nature. The 
Turks often declare that ‘the gospel is an iron lebleb 
(roasted pea), which we cannot eat.’ Dr. Hamlin gives a list 
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of some forty or fifty persons in all who have been baptized 
from among this people by the American and English 
missionaries. We are sorry he does not give the history of 
these converts from Mohammedanism subsequent to this 
baptism. The number is small, but all would be glad to 
know how many of even this small number have remained 
true to their new faith, and have lived in accordance with the 
precepts of the gospel. Dr. Hamlin is of the opinion that 
the number of Turkish converts would have been much larger 
had there been more extended and more direct efforts made 
in the way of evangelization. This is possible, yet there can 
be little doubt that the widespread and publicly recognized 
efforts of the Bible and Missionary Societies in Turkey must 
have reached, to a considerable extent, nearly all classes of 
the population. Tens of thousands of Turks must have had 
opportunity to learn what are the fundamental principles of 
evangelical Christianity, either through the printed page or 
from the lips of the earnest and simple converts, who have 
been gathered in such large numbers into self-supporting 
and independent Churches throughout the country. We fear 
that the real difficulty is deeper than a want of knowledge, 
although it cannot be claimed that the gospel has been 
preached widely among, and directly to, the Ottomans. They 
seem to be in a state of moral and spiritual collapse, in which 
all appeals calculated to arouse them to a higher life fall 
upon ears that are stone deaf. Possibly with the advance of 
civilization and the increase of religious freedom some 
degree of success may attend the efforts that are made for 
the conversion of the Turkish Moslems to Christianity ; but 
we confess that the history of the past and the indications of 
the present incline us to the opinion that such a result is 
scarcely probable. 

Our object in this article has been especially to point out 
the connection between the religion of Mohammed and the 
present character of the Ottoman race; we shall not, there- 
fore, discuss abuses in government and administration that 
have but an indirect, though real, connection with that 
religious system. It may not be out of place, however, to 
indicate, in a few words, some of the practical measures upon 
which England should in our judgment insist, if the good 
results anticipated by the authors of the Anglo-Turkish con- 
vention are to any extent to be secured. We name seven 
points which seem to us essential in a policy of reform. 
First in order and first in importance is the reform of 
the judiciary; secondly, the establishment of a good system 
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of police; thirdly, permanence in the tenure of office; 
fourthly, the abolition of the present method of collecting the 
revenue, and the substitution of a just system of taxation ; 
fifthly, the reform of the laws which relate to the vakouf 
property; sixthly, the construction of carriage roads and 
bridges in the interior of the country; and seventhly, the 
putting into actual practice the acknowledged equality before 
the laws of all Turkish subjects without regard to race or 
religion. If measures like these, tending to a thorough 
reform, can be carried out at the instance of England on a 
large scale, much will undoubtedly be accomplished in the 
political, if not in the moral, regeneration of the country. It 
would not be difficult to show that no one of these specifica- 
tions can be safely omitted in any plan which is intended to 
meet the requirements of the case. 

The whole purport of our paper, however, has been to show 
that the real obstacles to a radical reform lie deeper than 


_ any that can be removed by the proposals above indicated. 


Were we asked to propound remedies for the acknowledged 
evils, social, moral, religious, as well as political, which 
afflict the Turkish people, we should scek to apply the follow- 
ing. First, the preaching of a pure gospel. Secondly, the 
circulating of a pure literature. Thirdly, the establishment 
throughout the country of schools of a high moral and intel- 
lectual character, especially for the education of Turkish girls. 
Fourthly, we would use whatever influence the British Govern- 
ment could wield to discredit and destroy the system of slavery 
now existing in Turkey, together with all its connections and 
supports in other countries. Each of these recommendations 
aims at one and the same end; namely, the purification of 
social life. While that fountain remains impure no measures 
of political economy, no support of foreign powers, no external 
appliances of any sort can in the long run save Turkish 
society, and with it Turkish government, from irretrievable 
decadence and ruin. Could we, for example, introduce into 
hundreds of thousands of Turkish homes such works as are 
issued by the Pure Literature Society, or by the Religious 
Tract Society ; and could we secure that these works would 
be read, understood, and appreciated, we might have some 
ground for hope that in the course of twenty or thirty years, 
real progress would be made in the direction of purifying the 
family life of the Turks. Only from a purified family life 
can we expect to see Turkish men and women springing up of 
a higher moral character and purpose. Suppose, again, that 
schools of a high grade for Turkish girls could be established 
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and successfully maintained throughout the country, might 
we not in the course of time see the public sentiment of 
society changed in regard to the position, duties, rights, and 
privileges of the female sex? So also in regard to the 
preaching of a pure gospel. Hitherto the Turks have seen 
Christianity only under clouds of ignorance, bigotry, and 
superstition ;-they have seen among the Christians a reverence 
for pictures and saints amounting almost to idolatry. We 
cannot wonder at their rejection of such a religion. Let 
them hear the pure uncorrupted gospel; let them understand 
the real teachings of the founder of Christianity in the 
untarnished words that fell from His gracious lips, and some 
encouraging results might be produced. We do not affirm, 
when all is done, that the Turks would accept the gospel and 
act upon its precepts. Looking at this question from the 
side of human probability, we have, as already indicated, 
grave doubts on this point. We do not assert that the use of 
any one, or all of these means, or of any other, would suffice to 
rescue the Turks, as a people and a nation, from the results 
of their own fearful corruption. But what we do assert is, 
that here, if anywhere, lies the hope of such rescue. The 
evils being such as we have described, the remedies must be 
spiritual and moral rather than political. We do not, of 
course, under-estimate the value of political agencies for the 
removal of gross injustice and the evils of misgovernment. | 
Let statesmen by all means devise the best possible measures ; 
let England apply her influence for the correction of glaring 
abuses; but let her not forget that the evils are radical, 
reaching deep into the very heart of society; and that the 
remedies must touch the source of the disease if the cure is 
to be real or permanent. 

In reviewing the whole case as it now lies before us— 
putting possibilities aside—we confess that the most probable 
result in regard to the Turks is that they will become extinct 
as a race. The causes operating in this direction are 
powerful and easily understood. The most potent cause is 
the one which we have already pointed out—the inherent 
corruption of the people themselves. Another powerful cause, 
operating in the same direction, is the external pressure from 
the advancing Christian races of the empire. Ignorant, 
superstitious, and degraded as the bulk of the Christians are, 
there is yet in them a basis for improvement. They have 
physical strength and dormant capabilities of moral growth ; 
they are not radically corrupt, and they have the desire to 
improve their condition. No one familiar with Turkey for 
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the past twenty-five years can have failed to notice what 
rapid progress has been made by the Christian races, while 
the Moslems, especially the Turkish Moslems, have either 
remained stationary or have rapidly retrograded. The testi- 
mony of the American missionary, Rey. Dr. Hamlin, on this 
point is worthy of special notice— 


The Rayahs (he says, ‘Among the Turks,’ p. 376) are working up 
to a knowledge of their power and their rights. ‘The Porte can no longer 
carry on the government without their aid, and they are pressing in on 
every side. Their progress in education, their knowledge of foreign 
languages and foreign countries, the superior activity and energy of the 
Christians are all in their favour, and twenty years more of accelerated 
progress like that of the past ten years, under the worst sovereign Turkey 
ever had, will change all these tens into hundreds of thousands. . . . The 
Christian element of the empire is steadily gaining power and influence, 
and even if bloody revolutions do not hasten the day of freedom, it is sure 
to come by moral forces, 


ys This is the testimony of one whose long residence in the 
country and close observation of all its races and creeds 
' enable him to speak with authority. Such testimony may well 
a attract the attention of British statesmen and of all who are 
i} trying to forecast the future of the Ottoman Empire. But 
ith whatever the future may be, we cannot doubt that the fertile 
1 lands now under Turkish sway will be recovered to civi- 
lization and freedom, and be made the home of human 
happiness. The Turk cannot stop, though for a time he may 
hinder the onward march of modern progress; he may be 
regenerated and restored, or he may be left behind and over- 
whelmed ; but we are very sure that, unless he at once begins 
1! to keep step with the nations of the world, he cannot remain 
1) the master of those fair regions over which he has so long 
dominated, but which he has neither governed nor improved. 
'T. C. TROWBRIDGE. 
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Art. II.—The Influence of the Italian Renaissance on 
the Elizabethan Stage. 


(1) The Dramatie Works of John Webster. (Dyce’s Edition.) 
(2) Massinger and Ford's Works, Edited by Hartiry 
(3) The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur. Edited by 
Cuurton 
(4) The Works of John Marston, Edited by J. O. Hanriwetn, 
(5) Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien. 
(6) Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy. 
Archivio Storico Italiano (various chronicles of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries). 
(8) Novellatori Italiani (G. DB. Giraldi Cinthio, Matteo Bandello, 
Parabosco, Machiavelli, dc.) del Secolo XVI°. Firenze, 1822. 
(9) Masuecio. (De Sancti’s Edition. ) 


Tue chroniclers of the last years of the fifteenth century have 
recorded how the soldiery of Charles VIII. of France amused 
the tedious leisure of their sullen and suspicious occupation of 
Rome, by erecting in the camp a stage of planks, and per- 
forming thereon a rude mystery-play. The play thus impro- 
vised by a handful of troopers before this motley invading 
army—before the feudal cavalry of Burgundy—strange steel 
monsters, half bird, half reptile, with steel beaked and winged 
helmets and claw-like steel shoes, and jointed steel corselet 
and rustling steel mail coat ; before the infantry of Gascony, 
rapid and rapacious, with their tattered doublets and rag-bound 
feet ; before the over-fed, immensely plumed, and slashed and 
furbelowed giants of Switzerland, and the starved, half-naked 
savages of Brittany and the Marches ; before this multifaced, 
many-speeched army, gathered from the rich cities of the North 
and the devastated fields of the South, and the wilds and rocks 
of the West and the East, alike in nothing save in its wonder 
and dread and delight and horror at this strange invaded 
Italy—the play performed for the entertainment of this en- 
camped army was no ordinary play. No clerkly allegorical 
morality ; no mouthing and capering market-place farce; no 
history of Joseph and his brethren, of the birth of the Saviour, 
or of the temptations of St. Anthony. It was the half-alle- 
gorical, half-dramatic representation of the reigning Borgia 
pope and his children; it was the rude and hesitating moulding 
into dramatic shape of those terrible rumours of simony and 
poison, of lust and of violence, of mysterious death and 
abominable love, which had met the invaders as they had first 
set their feet in Italy ; which had become louder and clearer 
with every onward step through the peninsula, and now cir- 
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culated around them, with frightful distinctness, in the very 
capital of Christ’s vicar on earth. This blundering mystery- 
play of the French troopers is the earliest imaginative fruit of 
that first terrified and fascinated glimpse of the men of the 
barbarous North at the strange Italy of the Renaissance ; it is 
the first manifestation of that strong tragic impulse due to the 
sudden sight, by rude and imaginative young nations, of the 
splendid and triumphant wickedness of Italy. 

The French saw, wondered, shuddered, and played upon 
their camp stage the tragedy of the Borgias. Butthe French 
remained in Italy, became familiar with its ways, and soon 
merely shrugged their shoulders and smiled where they had 
once stared inhorror. They served under the flags of Sforzas, 
Borgias, Baglionis, and Vitellis, by the side of the bravos of 
Naples and Umbria; they saw their princes wed the daughters 
of evil-famed Italian sovereigns, and their princes’ children, 
their own Valois and Guises, develop into puny, ambiguous 
and ominous Medicis and Gonzagas, surrounded by Italian 
minions and poison distillers, and buffoons and money-lenders. 
The French of the sixteenth century, during their long Nea- 
politan and Lombard wars and negotiations, had time to learn 
all that Italy could teach; to become refined, subtle, in- 
different, and cynical: bastard Italians, with the bastard 
Italian art of Goujon and Philibert Delorme, and the bastard 
Italian poetry of Du Bellay and Ronsard. The French of the 
sixteenth century therefore translated Machiavel and Ariosto 
and Bandello; but they never again attempted such another 
play as that which they had improvised while listening to the 
tales of Alexander XI. and Cesar and Lucrezia, in their camp 
in the meadows behind Sant’ Angelo. The Spaniards then 
came to Italy, and the Germans—strong medieval nations, 
like the French, with the creative power of the middle ages 
still in them, refreshed by the long rest of the dull fifteenth 
century. But Spaniards and Germans came as mere greedy 
and besotten and savage mercenaries, the scum of their 
countries, careless of Italian sights and deeds, thinking only 
of torturing for hidden treasure, or swilling southern wines ; 
and they returned to Spain and to Germany, to persecutions 
of Moriscos and plundering of abbeys, as savage and as dull 
as they had arrived. A smattering of Italian literature, art, 
and manners was carried back to Spain and Germany by 
Spanish and German princes and governors, to be transmitted 
to afew courtiers and humanists ; but the imagination of the 
people of Spain and of Germany, absorbed in the Quixotic 
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Luther, never came into fertilizing contact with the decaying 
Italy of the Renaissance. 

The mystery-play of the soldiers of Charles VIII. seemed 
destined to remain an isolated and abortive attempt. But it 
was not so. The invasions had exhausted themselves; the 
political organization of Italy was definitively broken up ; its 
material wealth was exhausted; the French, Germans, and 
Spaniards had come and gone, and returned and gone again ; 
they had left nothing to annex or to pillage, when, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the country began to be 
overrun by a new horde of barbarians—the English. The 
English came neither as invaders nor as marauders; they 
were peaceable students and rich noblemen, who, so far from 
trying to extort money or annex territory, rather profited the 
ruined Italians by the work which they did and the money 
which they squandered. Yet these quiet and profitable tra- 
vellers, before whom the Italians might safely display their 
remaining wealth, were in reality as covetous of the posses- 
sions of Italy and as resolute to return home enriched as any 
tattered Gascon men-at-arms or gluttonous Swiss or grinding 
Spaniards. They were, one and all, consciously and uucon- 
sciously, dragged to Italy by the irresistible instinct that 
Italy possessed that which they required—by the greed of 
intellectual gain. That which they thus instinctively knew 
that Italy possessed, that which they must obtain, was a mode 
of thought, a habit of form ; philosophy, art, civilization : all 
the materials for intellectual manipulation. For, in the six- 
teenth century, on awakening from its long evil sleep, haunted 
by the nightmare of civil war, of the fifteenth century, the 
English mind had started up in the vigour of well-nigh mature 
youth, fed up and rested by the long inactivity in which it had 
slept through its period of assimilation and growth. It had 
awakened at the first touch of foreign influence, and had 
grown with every fresh contact with the outer world: with 
the first glance at Plato and Xenophon suddenly opened by 
Erasmus and Colet, at the Bible suddenly opened by Cranmer; 
it had grown with its sob of indignation at the sight of the 
burning faggots surrounding the martyrs, with its joyous 
heart throbs at the sight of the seas and islands of the New 
World ; it had grown with the sudden passionate strain of 
every nerve and every muscle when the galleys of Philip had 
been sighted inthe Channel. And when it had paused, taken 
breath, and looked calmly around it, after the tumult of all 
these sights and sounds and actions, the English mind, in the 
time of Elizabeth, had found itself of a sudden full-grown and 
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blossomed out into superb manhood, with burning activities 
and indefatigable powers. But it had found itself without 
materials for work. Of the scholastic philosophy and the 
chivalric poetry of the middle ages there remained not a 
tittle that could be utilized: the few bungled formule, the 
few obsolete rhymes still remaining were as unintelligible, in 
their spirit of feudalism and monasticism and mysticism, as 
were the Angevin English and the monkish Latin in which 
they were written to these men of the sixteenth century. All 
the intellectual wealth of England remained to be created ; 
but it could not be created out of nothing. Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Bacon could not be produced out of the effete and 
scattered fragments of Chaucer, of Scotus, and of Wycliffe. 
The materials on which English genius was to work must be 
sought abroad, and abroad they could be found only in Italy. 
For in the demolished Italy of the sixteenth century lay the 
whole intellectual wealth of the world: the great legacy of 
antiquity, the great work of the middle ages had been stored 
up, and had been increased threefold, and sorted and classified 
by the Renaissance; and now that the national edifice had 
been dismantled and dilapidated, and the national activity 
was languishing, it all lay in confusion, awaiting only the 
hand of those who would carry it away and use it once more. 
To Italy therefore Englishmen of thought and fancy were 
dragged by an impulse of adventure and greed as irresistible 
as that which dragged to Antwerp and the Hanse ports, to 
India and America, the seekers‘ for gold and for soil. ‘To Italy 
they flocked and through Italy they rambled, prying greedily 
into each cranny and mound of the half-broken civilization, 
upturning with avid curiosity all the rubbish and filth ; seeking 
with aching eyes and itching fingers for the precious frag- 
ments of intellectual splendour; lingering with fascinated 
glance over the broken remnants, and deep, mysterious gulfs 
of a crumbling and devastated civilization. And then, impa- 
tient of their intoxicating and tantalizing search, suddenly 
grown desperate, clutching and storing away everything, and 
returning home tattered, soiled, bedecked with gold and with 
tinsel, laden with an immense uncouth burden of jewels, and 
broken wealth, and refuse and ordure, with pseudo-antique 
philosophy, with half-medizval Dantesque and Petrarchesque 
poetry, with Renaissance science, with humanistic pedantry 
and obscenity, with euphuistic conceits and casuistic quibble, 
with art, politics, metaphysics—civilization embedded in all 
manner of rubbish and abomination, soiled with all manner 
of ominous stains. All this did they carry home and throw 
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helter-skelter into the new-kindled fire of English intellectual 
life, mingling with it many a humble-seeming Northern alloy; 
cleaning and compounding, casting into shapes, medieval and 
English, this strange Corinthian brass made of all these 
heterogeneous remnants, classical, Italian, Saxon, and Chris- 
tian. A strange Corinthian brass indeed, and as various in 
tint, in weight, and in tone, in manifold varieties of mixture, 
as were the moulds into which it was cast: the white and 
delicate silver settling down in the gracious poetic moulds of 
Sidney and Spenser ; the glittering gold, which can buy and 
increase, in the splendid, heavy mould of Bacon’s prose ; and 
the copper, the iron, the silver and gold in wondrous mixture, 
with wondrous iridescences of colour and wondrous scale of 
tone, all poured into the manifold moulds, fantastic and 
~ beautiful and grand, of Shakespeare. And as long as all this 
dross and ore and filth brought from the ruins of Italy was 
thus mingling in the heat of English genius, while it was yet 
but imperfectly fused, while already its purest and best com- 
pounded portion was being poured in Shakespeare’s mould, 
and when already there remained only a seething residue ; 
as long as there remained aught of the glowing fire and the 
molten mass, some of it all, of the pure metal bubbling up, of 
the scum frothing round, nay of the very used-up dregs, was 
ever and anon being ladled out—gold, dross, filth, all indis- 
criminately—and cast into shapes severe, graceful, or uncouth. 

And this somewhat, thus pilfered from what was ‘to make, or 
was making, or had made, the works of Shakespeare, this 
base and noble, still unfused or already exhausted alloy, 
became the strange heterogeneous works of the Elizabethan 
dramatists: of Webster, of Ford, of Tourneur, of Ben Jonson, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of their minor brethren; 
from the splendid ore of Marlowe, only half molten and half 
freed from dross, down to the shining metal, smooth and 
silvery as only tinsel can be, of Massinger. 

In all the works of our Elizabethans we see not only the 
assimilated intellectual wealth of Italy, but we see the deep 
impression, the indelible picture in the memory, of Italy itself; 
the positive, unallegorical, essentially secular mode of thought ; 
the unascetic, esthetic, eminently human mode of feeling; the 
artistic desire of clear and harmonious form, the innumerable 
tendencies and habits which sever the Elizabethans so com- 
pletely from the middle ages, and bring them so near at once 
to ourselves and to the ancients, making them at once antique 
and modern, in opposition to medieval; these essential cha- 
racters and the vast bulk of absolute scientific fact and formula, 
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of philosophic opinion, of artistic shape, of humanistic learn- 
ing, are only one-half of the debt of our sixteenth century 
to the Italy of the Renaissance. The delicate form of 
the Italian sonnet, as copied by Sidney from Bembo and 
Molza and Costanzo, contained within it the exotic and ex- 
quisite ideal passion of the Vita Nuova of Petrarch, with the 
bright, undulating stanza Spenser received from Ariosto and 
Tasso, and the richly coloured spirit of the Italian descrip- 
tive epic; with the splendid involutions of Machiavelli’s 
and Guicciardini’s prose Bacon learned their cool and dis- 
impassioned philosophy; from the reading of Politian and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, from the sight of the Psyche of Raphael, 
the Europa of Veronese, the Ariadne of Tintoret, men like 
Green and Dorset learned that revival of a more luscious 
and pictorial antique which was brought to perfection in 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and Marlowe’s Sestiad ; 
from the Platonists and Epicureans of Renaissance Italy our 
greatest dramatists learned that cheerful and serious love of 
life, that solemn and manly facing of death, that sense of the 
finiteness of man, the inexhaustibleness of nature, which shines 
out in such grand paganism, with such Olympian serenity, as 
of the bent brows and smiling lips of an antique Zeus, in 
Shakespeare, in Marlowe, in Beaumont and Fletcher, even in 
the sad and savage Webster. But with the abstract, with the 
imbibed modes of thought and feeling, with the imitated forms, 
the Elizabethans brought back from Italy the concrete, the 
individual, the personal. They filled their works with Italian 
things, from the whole plot of a play borrowed from an Italian 
novel, to the mere passing allusion to an Italian habit, or the 
mere quotation of an Italian word ; from the full-length picture 
of the actions of Italian men and women, downtothe mere sketch, 
in two or three words, of a bit of Italian garden or a group of 
Italian figures, nay, to the innumerable scraps of tiny detail, 
grotesque, graceful, or richly coloured, which they stuffed into 
all their works: allusions to the masked buffoons, to the high- 
voiced singers, to the dress of the Venetian merchants, to the 
step of a dance; to the pomegranate in the garden or the 
cypress on the hillside; mere names of Italian things: the 
lavolta and corranto dances, the T'raghetto ferry, the Rialto 
bridge, countless little touches, trifling to us, but which 
brought home to the audience at the Globe or at Blackfriars 
that wonderful Italy which every man of the day had travelled 
through at least in spirit, and had loved at least in imagin- 
ation. And of this wonderful Italy the Englishmen of the 
days of Elizabeth and of James knew yet another side, were 
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familiar, whether travelled or untravelled, with yet other 
things besides the buffoons and singers and dancers, the 
scholars and learned ladies, the pomegranates, and cypresses 
and roses and nightingales ; were fascinated by something 
besides the green lagoons, the clear summer nights, the soft 
spring evenings of which we feel as it were the fascination in 
the words of Jessica and Portia and Juliet. The English 
knew and were haunted by the crimes of Italy: the terrible 
and brilliant, the mysterious and shadowy crimes of lust and 
’ of blood which, in their most gigantic union and monstrous 
enthronement on the throne of the vicar of Christ, had in the 
first terrified glimpse awakened the tragic impulse in the 
soldiers of Charles VIII. 

We can imagine the innumerable English travellers who 
went to Italy greedy for life and knowledge or merely obeying 
a fashion of the day, travellers forced into far closer contact 
with the natives than the men of the time of Walpole and of 
Beckford, who were met by French-speaking hosts and lacqueys 
and officials, travellers also thirsting to imbibe the very spirit 
of the country as the travellers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries never thirsted: ‘we can-ianey the ‘morbid 
passion of these Englishmen for the stories of abominabie-and 
unpunished crime—crime’ cf the learned; the: refined,: the 
splendid parts of society—with which the Italy of the ‘deeply 
corrupted sixteenth century was permeated. We can imagine 
how the prosaic merchants’ clerks from London, the perfumed 
dandies, trying on Italian clothes, rehearsing Italian steps 
and collecting Italian oaths, the Faulconbridges of Shakespeare 
and Mr. Gingleboys of Beaumont and Fletcher, sent to Italy 
to be able gracefully to 


Kiss the hand and cry, ‘sweet lady!’ 
Say they had been at Rome and seen the relies, 
Drunk your Verdea wine, and rid at Naples— 


how all these privileged creatures ferreted about for monstrous 
crimes with which to horrify their stay-at-home countrymen ; 
how the rich young lords, returning home with mincing steps 
and high-pitched lisp, surrounded by a train of parti-coloured 
dialect-jabbering Venetian clowns, deft and sinister Neapolitan 
fencing masters, silver-voiced singing boys decored from some 
church, and cynical humanists escaped from the faggot or the 
gallows, were expected to bring home, together with the newest 
pastoral dramas, obscene novels, Platonic philosophy and 
madrigals set in complicated counterpoint, stories of hideous 
wickedness, of the murders and rapes and poisonings committed 
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by the dukes and duchesses, the nobles and senators, in whose 
palaces they had so lately supped and danced. The crimes of 
Italy fascinated Englishmen of genius with a fascination even 
more potent than that which they exercised over the vulgar 
imagination of mere foppish and swashbuckler lovers of the 
scandalous and the sensational: they fascinated with the 
attraction of tragic grandeur, of psychological strangeness, of 
moral monstrosity, a generation in whom the passionate 
imagination of the playwright was curiously blent with the 
metaphysical analysis of the philosopher and the ethical judg- 
ment of the Puritan. ‘To these men, ardent and serious even 
in their profligacy, imaginative and passionate even in their 
Puritanism, all sucking avidly at this newly found Italian 
civilization, the wickedness of Italy was more than morbidly 
attractive or morbidly appalling: it was imaginatively and 
psychologically fascinating. Whether they were riotous and 
infidel youths like the dramatist Green, absorbing recklessly, 
in their avidity for new life, the corruption of Italy, glorying 
in the saying that ‘an Englishman Italianized is a demon in- 
carnate;’ or grave.and austers scbolars like Ascham, thanking 
Heaven that hadlet-thém ¢ome undefiled from the abominable 
couttry Whére men were as free. to sin as to wear shoe or 
pantoele; whatever the nature ‘ofthe individual traveller, he 
setved -only td increase the love of his countrymen for the 
tales of Italian wickedness. 

And the dramatic grandeur, the psychological interest, the 
mysterious fascination of Italian crime impressed most of all 
the men whose work was with the dramatic and the psycho- 
logical: the Elizabethan playwrights. The crimes of Italy 
furnished the subjects for at least half the tragedies written’ 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and of James I.; the play dealing 
with national history or with antique subjects had not, to the 
patriots and humanists of the end of the sixteenth century, 
the potent attraction of the play dealing with Italian tales of 
lust and of blood. ‘The Italian novels were ransacked for 
subjects, the Italian histories greedily consulted for details ; 
the travellers from Italy beset for new anecdotes gleaned 
during their wanderings. It seemed impossible to satisfy the 
general greed for Italian horrors. ‘The openly narrated, 
written, and printed misdeeds of the previous generation of 
villains, of the Borgias, Sforzas, and Aragonese of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, were fused with the whispered tales 
of the crimes of reigning Medicis, Farnesi, and Estensi, and 
spiced with the details of domestic scandal and bloodshed of 
the living Italian nobles of the day—tlhe day, be it remem- 
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bered, of Cencis and Accorambonis and Santa Croces, when 
incest and parricide could be bought off for money, and the 
nobles even of well-regulated republics like Venice and Lucca 
kept their retinue of well- paid ruffians. Various tales were 
fused together by the English playwrights, like those of 
Vittoria ‘Accoramboni, of Bianca Cappello and of Isabella 
Orsini, avowedly in Webster’s ‘ White Devil;’ like those of Luisa 
Strozzi poisoned for resisting Duke Alexander’s lust, and the 
Duke murdered by his pretended pander Lorenzino, in more 
altered and disguised fashion, in Tourneur’s ‘ Revenger’s 
Tragedy ;’ numberless ghastly incidents picked up, perhaps, 
from old chronicles and travellers’ tales, like the dance of 
madmen, the waxen images of murdered husband and children, 
the were-wolf madness of the fratricide Ferdinand, added by 
Webster to Bandello’s story of the Duchess of Amalfi; like 
the corpse painted up with poison that the guilty lover might 
suck death in kissing its revived beauties, tacked on by 
Massinger to his play of the jealousy of some mythical duke 
of Milan, himself a compromise between Maximilian Sforza 
despoiled by Charles V. and Filippo Maria Visconti murdering 
his guiltless wife Beatrice di Tenda. Details of crime were 
heaped together, either as part of the action or as allusions, 
as in Webster’s two great plays, in which there occurs poisoning 
by means of the leaves of a book, poisoning by the poisoned 
lips of a picture, poisoning by a helmet, poisoning by the 
pommel of a saddle; crimes were multiplied by means of 
subordinate plots and unnecessary incidents, like the double 
vengeance of Richardetto and of Hippolitain Ford’s ‘Giovanni 
and Annabella,’ where both characters are absolutely unneces- 
sary to the main story of the horrible love of the hero and 
heroine; like the murders of Levidulcia and Sebastian in 
Tourneur’s ‘Atheist’s Tragedy,’ and the completely unnecessary 
though extremely pathetic death of young Marcello in Webster’s 
* White Devil ;’ until the plays were brought to a close by the 
gradual extermination of all the principal performers, and 
only a few confidants and dummies remained to bury the 
corpses which strewed the stage. Imaginary monsters were 
fashioned out of half a dozen Neapolitan and Milanese princes, 
by Ford, by Beaumont and Fletcher, by Middleton, by Marston, 
even by the light and graceful Philip Massinger; mythical 
villains, Ferdinands, Lodowicks, and Fernezes, who yet fell 
short of the frightful realities of men like Sigismondo Mala- 
testa, Alexander VI., and Pier Luigi Farnese ; nay, more 
typical monsters, with no name save their vices, Lussurivosos, 
Gelosos, Ambitiosos and Vindicis, like those drawn by the 
strong and savage hand of Cyril Tourneur. 
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Nothing which the English stage could display seemed to 
the minds of English playwrights and public to give an 
adequate picture of the abominations of Italy ; much as they 
heaped up of horrors and combined with artistic skill; much 
as they forced into sight, there yet remained an abyss of evil 
which the English tongue refused to mention, but which 
weighed upon the English mind, and which, unspoken, nay 
(and it is the glory of the Elizabethan dramatists excepting 
Ford), unhinted, yet remained as an incubus in the con- 
sciousness of the playwrights and the public, was in their 
thoughts when they wrote and heard such savage misanthropic 
outbursts as those of Tourneur and of Marston. The sense 
of the rottenness of the country whence they were obtaining 
their intellectual nourishment, haunted with a sort of sickening 
fascination the imaginative and psychological minds of the late 
sixteenth century, of the men who had had time to outgrow 
the first cynical plunge of the rebellious immature intellects 
of the contemporaries of Green, Peele, and Marlowe into that 
dissolved civilization. And of the great men who were thus 
enthralled by Italy and Italian evil, only Shakespeare and 
Massinger maintain or regain their serenity and hopefulness 
of spirit, resist the incubus of horror: Shakespeare from the 
immense scope of his vision, which permitted him to pass over 
the base and frightful parts of human nature and see its purer 
and higher sides ; Massinger from the very superficiality of 
his insight and the narrowness of his sympathies, which 
prevented his ever thoroughly realizing the very horrors he 
had himself invented. But on the minds less elastic than 
that of Shakespeare, and less superficial than that of Mas- 
singer, the Italian evil weighed like a nightmare. With an 
infinitely powerful and passionate imagination, and an ex- 
quisitely subtle faculty of mental analysis, only lately freed 
from the dogma of the middle ages, unsettled in their philo- 
sophy, inclined by wholesale classical reading to a sort of 
negative atheism, a fatalistic and half-melancholy mixture of 
epicurism and stoicism ; yet keenly alive, from study of the 
Bible and of religious controversies, to all questions of right 
and wrong; thus highly wrought and deeply perplexed, the 
minds of the Elizabethan poets were impressed by the wicked- 
ness of Italy as by the horrible deeds of one whom we are 
accustomed to venerate as our guide, whom we cannot but 
love as our benefactor, whom we cannot but admire as our 
superior: it was a sense of frightful anomaly, of putrescence 
in beauty and splendour, of death in life and life in death, 
which made the English psychologist-poets savage and sombre, 
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cynical and wrathful and hopeless. The influence is the same 
on all, and the difference of attitude is slight, and due to 
individual characters; but the gloom is the same in all. In 
Webster—no mere grisly inventor of Radcliftian horrors, as 
s0 many superficial critics describe the greatest of our 
dramatists after Shakespeare—in the noble and tender nature 
of Webster the sense is one of ineffable sadness, unmarred by 
cynicism but unbrightened by hope ; the villains, even if suc- 
cessful till death overtake them, are mere hideous phantoms— 


these wretched eminent things 
Leave no more fame behind ’em, than should one 
Fall in a frost, and leave his print in snow— 


the victims of tortured conscience, or, worse still, the owners 
of petrified hearts; there is nothing to envy in them. But 
none the better is it for the good: if Ferdinands, Bosolas, 
Brachianos, and Flaminios perish miserably, it is only after 
having done to death the tender and brave Duchess, the gentle 
Antonio, the chivalric Marcello; there is virtue on earth, but 
there is no justice in heaven. The half-pagan, half-puritanic 
feeling of Webster bursts out in the dying speech of the villain 
Bosola :— 
O, this gloomy world ! 

In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womanish and fearful mankind live ! 

Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust 

To suffer death or shame for what is just. 


Of real justice in this life or compensation in another, there 
is no thought: Webster, though a Puritan in spirit, is no 
Christian in faith. On Ford the influence is different ; 
although equal, perhaps, in genius to Webster, surpassing 
him even in intense tragic passion, he was far below Webster, 
and; indeed, far below all his generation, in moral fibre. The 
sight of evil fascinates him ; his conscience staggers, his sym- 
pathies are bedraggled in foulness; in the chaos of good and 
evil he loses his reckoning, and recognizes the superiority 
only of strength of passion, of passion for good or evil: the 
incestuous Giovanni, daring his enemies like a wild beast at 
bay and cheating them of their revenge by himself murdering 
the object of his horrible passion, is as heroic in the eyes of 
Ford as the magnanimous Princess of Sparta, bearing with 
unflinching spirit the succession of misfortunes poured down 
upon her, and leading off the dance while messenger succeeds. 
messenger of evil; till, free from her duties as a queen, she 
sinks down dead. Cyril Tourneur and John Marston are far 
NO. CL. 20 
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more incomplete in genius than either Webster or Ford, 
although Tourneur sometimes obtains a lurid and ghastly 
tragic intensity which more than equals Ford when at his 
best ; and Marston, in the midst of crabbedness and dulness, 
sometimes has touches of pathos and Michel-Angelesque 
foreshortenings of metaphor worthy of Webster. But Tour- 
neur and Marston have neither the constant sympathy with 
oppressed virtue of the author of the ‘ Duchess of Malfy,’ nor 
the blind fury of passion of the poet of ‘Giovanni and 
Annabella ;’ they look on, grim and hopeless spectators at the 
world of fatalistic and insane wickedness which they have 
created, in which their heroes and heroines and villains are 
slowly entangled in inextricable evil. The men and women 
of Tourneur and Marston are scarcely men and women at all: 
they are mere vague spectres, showing their grisly wounds 
and moaning out their miserable fate. There is around them 
a thick and clammy moral darkness, dispelled only by the 
ghastly flashes of lurid virtue of maniacs like Tourneur’s 
Vindici and Hippolito ; a crypt-like moral stillness, haunted 
by strange evil murmurs, broken only by the hysterical sobs 
and laughs of Marston’s Antonios and Pandulphos. At the 
most there issues out of the blood-reeking depth a mighty yell 
of pain, a tremendous imprecation not only at sinful man but 
at unsympathizing nature, like that of Marston’s old Doge, 
dethroned, hunted down, crying aloud into the grey dawn- 
mists of the desolate marsh by the lagoon— : 


O thou all-bearing earth 
Which men do gape for till thou cram’st their mouths 
And choak’st their throats for dust: O charme thy breast 
And let me sinke into thee. Look who knocks; 
Andrugio calls. But O, she’s deafe and blinde. 
A wretch but leane reliefe on earth can finde. 


The tragic sense, the sense of utter blank evil, is stronger 
in all these Elizabethan painters of Italian crime than 
perhaps in any other tragic writers. There is, in the great 
and sinister pictures of Webster, of Ford, of Tourneur, and of 
Marston, no spot of light, no distant bright horizon. There 
is no loving suffering, resigned to suffer and to pardon, like 
that of Desdemona, whose dying lips forgive the beloved who 
kills from too great love ; no consoling affection like Cordelia’s, 
in whose gentle embrace the poor bruised soul may sink into 
rest ; no passionate union in death with the beloved, like 
the union of Romeo and Juliet; nothing but implacable 
cruelty, violent death received with agonized protest, or at 
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best as the only release from unmitigated misery with which 
the wretch has become familiar, 


As the tann’d galley slave is with his oar. 


Neither is there in these plays that solemn sense of heavenly 
justice, of the fatality hanging over a house which will be 
broken when guilt shall have been expiated, which lends a 
sort of serene background of eternal justice to the terrible 
tales of Thebes and Argos. There is for these men no fatality 
save the evil nature of man, no justice save the doubling of 
crime, no compensation save revenge: there is for Webster 
and Ford and Tourneur and Marston no heaven above, wrath- 
ful but placable; there are no Gods revengeful but just: 
there is nothing but this blood-stained and corpse-strewn 
earth, defiled by lust-burnt and death-hungering men, felling 
each other down and trampling on one another blindly in the 
eternal darkness which surrounds them. The world of these 
great poets is not the open world with its light and its air, 
its purifying storms and lightnings : it is the darkened Italian 
palace, with its wrought-iron bars preventing escape, its 
embroidered carpets muffling the steps; its hidden, suddenly 
yawning trap-doors ; its arras-hangings concealing masked 
ruffians ; its garlands of poisoned flowers; its long suites of 
untenanted darkened rooms, through which the wretch is 
pursued by the half-crazed murderer; while below, in the 
cloistered court, the clanking armour and stamping horses, 
and above, in the carved and gilded hall, the viols and lutes 
and cornets make a cheery triumphant concert, and drown 
the cries of the victim. 


Il. 


Such is the Italy of the Renaissance as we see it in the 
works of our tragic playwrights: a country of mysterious 
horror, the sinister reputation of which lasted two hundred 
years; lasted triumphantly throughout the light and finikin 
eighteenth century, and found its latest expression in the grim 
and ghastly romances of the school of Ann Radcliff, romances 
which are but the last puny and grotesque descendants of the 
great stock of Italian tragedies, born of the first terror-stricken 
meeting of the England of Elizabeth with the Italy of the late 
Renaissance. Is the impression received by the Elizabethan 
playwrights a correct impression? Was Italy inthe sixteenth 
century that land of horrors? Reviewing in our memory the 
literature and art of the Italian Renaissance, remembering 
the innumerable impressions of joyous and healthy life with 
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which it has filled us; recalling the bright and thoughtless 
rhymes of Lorenzo dei Medici, of Politian, of Berni, and of 
Ariosto; the sweet and tender poetry of Bembo and Vittoria 
Colonna and Tasso; the bluff sensuality of novelists like 
Bandello and Masuccio, the Aristophanesque laughter of the 
comedy of Bibbiena and of Beolco; seeing in our mind’s eye 
the stately sweet matr@s and noble senators of Titian, the 
virginal saints and madonnas of Raphael, the joyous angels 
of Correggio ;—recapitulating rapidly all our impressions of 
this splendid time of exuberant vitality, of this strong and 
serene Renaissance, we answer without hesitation, and with 
only a smile of contempt at our credulous ancestors. The 
Italy of the Renaissance was, of all things that have ever 
existed or ever could exist, the most utterly unlike the night- 
mare visions of men like Webster and Ford, like Marston and 
Tourneur. The only Elizabethan drama which really repre- 
sents the Italy of the Renaissance is the comedy of Shakespeare, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of Ben Jonson and Massinger : 
to the Renaissance belong those clear and sunny figures, the 
Portias, Antonios, Gratianos, Violas, Petruchios, Bellarios, 
and Almiras ; their faces do we see on the canvases of Titian 
and the frescoes of Raphael; they are the real children of 
the Italian Renaissance. ‘These frightful Brachianos and 
Annabellas and Ferdinands and Corombonas and Vindicis and 
Pieros of the ‘ White Devil,’ of the ‘ Duchess of Malfy,’ of the 
‘Revenger’s Tragedy,’ and of ‘Antonio and Mellida,’ are 
mere fantastic horrors, as false as the Counts Udolpho, the 
Spalatros, the Zastrozzis, and all their grotesquely ghastly 
pseudo-Italian brethren of eighty years ago. 

And, indeed, the Italy of the Renaissance, as represented in 
its literature and its art, is the very negation of Elizabethan 
horrors. Of all the mystery, the colossal horror and terror 
of our dramatists, there is not the faintest trace in the in- 
tellectual productions of the Italian Renaissance. The art 
is absolutely stainless: no scenes of horror, no frightful 
martyrdoms as with the Germans under Albrecht Diirer ; no 
abominable butcheries as with the Bolognese of the seventeenth 
century ; no macerated saints and tattered assassins, as with 
the Spaniards; no mystery, no contortion, no horrors: 
vigorous and serene beauty, pure and cheerful life, real or 
ideal, on wall or canvas, in bronze or in marble. The 
literature is analogous to the art, only less perfect, more 
tainted with the weakness of humanity, less ideal, more real. 
It is essentially human, in the largest sense of the word; or 
if it cease, in creatures like Aretine, to be humanly clean, it 
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becomes merely satyrlike, swinish, hircose. But it is never 
savage in lust or violence ; it is quite free from the element 
of ferocity. It is essentially light and quiet and well regu- 
lated, sane and reasonable, never staggering or blinded by 
excess: it is full of intelligent discrimination, of intelligent 
leniency, of well-bred reserved sympathy ; it is civilized as 
are the wide well-paved streets of Ferrara compared with the 
tortuous black alleys of medieval Paris; as are the well-lit, 
clean, spacious palaces of Michelozzo or Bramante compared 
with the squalid, unhealthy, uncomfortable medieval castles 
of Direr’s etchings. It is indeed a trifle too civilized; too 
civilized to produce every kind of artistic fruit ; it is—and here 
comes the crushing difference between the Italian Renaissance 
and our Elizabethans’ pictures of it—it is, this beautiful rich 
literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, completely 
deficient in every tragic element; it has intuition neither for 
tragic event nor for tragic character; it affords not a single 
tragic page in its poems and novels; it is incapable, after 
the most laborious and conscientious study cf Euripides and 
Seneca, utterly and miserably incapable of producing a single 
real tragedy, anything which is not a sugary pastoral or a pom- 
pous rhetorical exercise. The epic poets of the Italian Renais- 
sance, Pulci, Boiardo, Berni, and Ariosto, even the stately and 
sentimental Tasso, are no epic poets at all. They are mere 
light and amusing gossips, some of them absolute buffoons. 
Their adventures over hill and dale are mere riding parties; 
their fights mere festival tournaments, their enchantments 
mere pageant wonders. Events like the death of Hector, the 
slaughter of Penelope’s suitors, the festive massacre of 
Chriemhild, the horrible deceit of Alfonso the Chaste sending 
Bernardo del Carpio his father’s corpse on horseback—things 
like these never enter their minds. When tragic events do 
by some accident come into their narration, they cease to be 
tragic ; they are frittered away into mere pretty conceits like 
the death of Isabella and the sacrifice of Olympia in the 
‘Orlando Furioso ;’ or melted down into vague pathos, like the 
burning of Olindo and Sofronia and the death of Clorinda by 
the sentimental Tasso. Neither poet, the one with his cheer- 
fulness, the other with his mild melancholy, brings home, 
conceives the horror of the situation ; the one treats the tragic 
in the spirit almost of burlesque, the other entirely in the 
spirit of elegy. So, again, with the novel writers: these 
professional retailers of anecdotes will pick up any subject to 
fill their volumes. In default of pleasant stories of filthy 
intrigue or obscene jest, men like Cinthio and Bandello will 
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gabble off occasionally some tragic story, picked out of a 
history book or recently heard from a gossip: the stories of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of Disdémona and the Moorish 
Captain, of Roméo Montecchio and Giulietta Cappelletti, of 
the Cardinal d’Aragona and the Duchess of Amalfi, of 
unknown grotesque Persian Sophis and Turkish Bassas— 
stories of murder, massacre, rape, incest, anything and 
everything, prattled off, with a few words of vapid compassion 
and stale moralizing, in the serene, cheerful, chatty manner 
in which they recount their Decameronian escapades or 
Rabelaisian repartees. As it is with tragic action, so is it 
with tragic character. The literature of the country which 
suggested to our Elizabethans their colossal villains, can 
display only a few conventional monsters, fire-eating, swash- 
buckler Rodomonts and Sultan Malechs, strutting and 
pufting like the grotesque villains of puppet-shows; Aladins 
and Ismenos, enchanters and ogres fit to be put into Don 
Quixote’s library: mere conventional rag puppets, doubtless 
valued as such and no more by the shrewd contemporaries of 
Ariosto and Tasso. The inhabitants of Tasso’s world of 
romance are pale chivalric unrealities, lifeless as Spenser’s 
half-allegoric knights and ladies; those of Pulci’s Ardenne 
forests and Cathay deserts are buffoons such as Florentine 
shopmen may have trapped out for their amusement in rusty 
armour and garlands of sausages. ‘The only lifelike heroes 
and heroines are those of Ariosto. And they are most untragic, 
unromantic. They are occasionally small scoundrels, but 
unintentionally on the part of the author. They show no 
deep moral cancers or plague-spots; they display cheerfully 
all the petty dishonour and small lusts which the Renaissance 
regarded as mere flesh and blood characteristics. So also 
Ariosto’s ladies: the charming, bright women, coquettish or 
Amazonian, are frail and fickle to the degree which was 
consonant with a court lady, who should be neither prudish 
nor coquettish ; doing unchaste things and listening to unchaste 
words simply, gracefully, without prurience or horror; per- 
fectly well-bred, gentili, as Ariosto calls them; prudent also, 
according to the notions of the day, in limiting their im- 
prudence. The adventure of Fiordispina with Ricciardetto 
would have branded an English serving-wench as a harlot ; 
the behaviour of Roger towards the lady he has just rescued 
from the sea-monster would have blushingly been attributed 
by Spenser to one of his satyrs; but these were escapades 
quite within Ariosto’s notions of what was permitted to a 
gentil cavaliero and a nobil donzella ; and if Fiordispina and 
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Roger are not like Florimell and Sir Calidore, still less do 
they in the faintest degree resemble Tourneur and Marston’s 
Levidulcias and Isabellas and Lussuriosos. And with the 
exception perhaps of this heroine and this hero, we cannot 
find any very great harm in Ariosto’s ladies and gentlemen ; 
we may, indeed, feel indignant when we think that they replace 
the chaste and noble impossibilities of earlier romance, the 
Parcivals and Amadises, the Beatrices and Lauras of the 
past; when we consider that they represent for Ariosto, not 
the bespattered but the spotless, not the real but the ideal. 
All this may awaken in us contempt and disgust, but if we- 
consider these figures in themselves as realities, and compare 
them with the evil figures of our drama, we find that they 
are mere venial sinners—light, fickle, amorous, fibbing—very 
human in their faults; human, trifling, mild, not at all 
monstrous, like all the art products of the Renaissance. 

A serene and spotless art, a literature often impure but 
always cheerful, rational, civilized,—this is what the Italian 
Renaissance displays when we seek in it for spirits at all akin 
to Webster or Calderon, to Holbein or Ribera. To find the 
tragic we must wait for the Bolognese painters of the 
seventeenth century, for Metastasio and Alfieri in the eigh- 
teenth ; it is useless seeking it in this serene and joyous 
Renaissance. Where then, in the midst of these spotless 
virgins, these noble saints, these brilliant pseudo-chivalric 
joustings and revels, these sweet and sonneteering pastorals, 
these scurrilous adventures and loose buffooneries, where 
in this Italian Renaissance are the horrors which fasci- 
nated so strangely our English playwrights: the fratricides 
and incests, the frightful crimes of lust and blood which 
haunted and half crazed the genius of Tourneur and 
Marston ? Where in this brilliant and courteous and 
humane and civilized nation are the gigantic villains whose 
terrible features were drawn with such superb awfulness of 
touch by Webster and Ford ? Where in this Renaissance 
of Italian literature, so cheerful and light of conscience, is 
the foul and savage Renaissance of English tragedy ? Does 
the art of Italy tell an impossible, universal lie? or is the 
art of England the victim of an impossible, universal hal- 
lucination ? 

Neither; for arf can neither tell lies nor be the victim of 
hallucination. The horror exists, and the light-heartedness 
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exists ; the unhealthiness and the healthiness. For as, in- 
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the emanations of poisonous plants, till they become her 
natural sustenance, and she thrives and is strong and lovely ; 
while the youth, bred in the ordinary pure air and nourished 
on ordinary wholesome food, faints and staggers as soon as he 
breathes the fatal odours of the poison garden, and sinks 
down convulsed and crazed at the first touch of his mistress’ 
blooming but death-breathing lips; so also the Italians, 
steeped in the sin of their country, seeing it daily and hourly, 
remained intellectually healthy and serene ; while the English, 
coming from a purer moral atmosphere, were seized with 
strange moral sickness of horror at what they had seen and 
could not forget. And the nation which was chaste and true 
wrote tales of incest and treachery, while the nation which 
was foul and false wrote poctry of shepherds and knights- 
errant. 

The monstrous immorality of the Italian Renaissance, as we 
have elsewhere shown in greater detail,“ was, like the immo- 
rality of any other historical period, not a formal rebellion 
against God, but a natural result of the evolution of the modern 
world. The Italy of the Renaissance was one of the many 
victims which inevitable moral sequence dooms to be evil in 
order that others may learn to be good: it was a sacrifice 
which consisted in a sin, a sacrifice requiring frightful ex- 
piation on the part of the victim. For Italy was subjected, 
during wellnigh two centuries, to a slow process of moral 
destruction ; a process whose various factors—political disor- 
ganization, religious indifference, scientific scepticism, whole- 


_ sale enthusiasm for the antique, breaking-up of medieval 


standards, and excessive growth of industry, commerce, and 
speculative thought at the expense of warlike and religious 
habits—were at the same time factors in the great advent of 
modern civilization, of which Italy was the pioneer and the 
victim ; a process whose result was, in Italy, insensibly and 
inevitably to reduce to chaos the moral and political organiza- 
tion of the nation; at once rendering men completely unable 
to discriminate between good and evil, and enabling a certain 
proportion of them to sin with complete impunity: creating on 
the one hand moral indifference, and on the other social irre- 
sponsibility. Civilization had kept pace with demoralization ; 
the faculty of reasoning over cause and effect had developed 
at the expense of the faculty of judging of actions. The 
Italians of the Renaissance, little by little, could judge only of 
the adaptation of means to given ends; whether means or 


* In an article entitled ‘The Anomaly of the Renaissance,’ Contemporary 
Review, March, 1879. 
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ends were legitimate or illegitimate, they soon became unable 
to perceive and even unable to ask. Success was the criterion 
of all action, and power was its limits. Active and furious 
national wickedness there was not: there was mere moral 
inertia on the part of the people. The Italians of the 
Renaissance neither resisted evil nor rebelled against virtue; 
they were indifferent to both, and a little pressure sufficed 
to determine them to either. In the governed classes, where 
the law was equal between men, and industry and commerce 
kept up healthy activity, the pressure was towards good. The 
artizans and merchants lived decent lives, endowed hospitals, 
listened to edifying sermons, and were even moved (for a few 
moments) by men like San Bernardino or Savonarola. In 
the governing classes, where all right lay in force, where the 
necessity of self-defence induced treachery and violence, and 
irresponsibility produced excess, the pressure was towards evil. 
The princelets and prelates and mercenary generals indulged 
in every sensuality, turned treachery into a science and 
violence into an instrument, and sometimes let themselves be 
intoxicated into mad lust and ferocity, as their subjects were 
occasionally intoxicated with mad austerity and mysticism ; 
but the excesses of mad vice, like the excesses of mad virtue, 
lasted only a short time, or lasted only in individual saints or 
blood-maniacs; and the men of the Renaissance speedily 
regained their level of indifferent righteousness and of indiffe- 
rent sinfulness. Righteousness and sinfulness both passive, 
without power of aggression or resistance, and consequently in 
strange and dreadful peace with each other. The wicked men 
did not dislike virtue, nor the good men vice: the villain could 
admire a saint, and the saint could condone a villain. The 
prudery of righteousness was as unknown as the cynicism of 
evil ; the good man, like Guarino da Verona, would not shrink 
from the foul man; the foul man, like Beccadelli, would not 
despise the pure man. The ideally righteous citizen of Agnolo 
Pandolfini does not interfere with the ideally unrighteous 
prince of Machiavelli: each has his own position and conduct; 
and who can say whether, if the positions were exchanged, the 
conduct might not be exchanged also? In such a condition 
of things as this, evil ceases to appear monstrous; it is ex- 
plained, endured, condoned. ‘The stately philosophical his- 
torians, so stoically grand, and the prattling local chroniclers, 
80 highly coloured and so gentle and graceful ; Guicciardini 
and Machiavelli and Valori and Segni, on the one hand— 
Corio, Allegretti, Matarazzo, Infessura on the other ; all these, 
from whom we learn the real existence of immorality far more 
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universal and abominable than our dramatists venture to 
show, relate quietly, calmly, with analytical frigidness or 
gossiping levity, the things which we often shrink from 
repeating, and sometimes recoil from believing. Great states- 
manlike historians and humble chattering chroniclers are 
alike unaffected by what goes on around them: they collect 
anecdotes and generalize events without the fumes of evil, 
among which they seek for materials in the dark places of 
national or local history, ever going to their imagination, ever 
making their heart sicken and faint, and their fancy stagger 
and reel. The life of these righteous, or at least, not actively 
sinning men, may be hampered, worried, embittered, or even 
broken by the villainy of their fellow-men; but, except in 
some visionary monk, life can never be poisoned by the mere 
knowledge of evil. Their town may be betrayed to the enemy, 
their daughters may be dishonoured or poisoned, their sons 
massacred; they may, in their old age, be cast starving on 
the world, or imprisoned or broken by torture ; and they will 
complain and be fierce in diatribe: the fiercest diatribe 
written against any Pope of the Renaissance being, perhaps, 
that of Platina against Paul II., who was a saint compared 
with his successors Sixtus and Alexander, because the writer 
of the diatribe and his friends were maltreated by this pope. 
When personally touched, the Italians of the Renaissance will 
brook no villainy—the poniard quickly despatches sovereign- 
like Galeazzo Maria Visconti; but when the villainy remains 
abstract, injures neither themselves nor their immediate sur- 
roundings, it awakens no horror, and the man who commits 
it is by no means regarded asa fiend. The great criminals 
of the Renaissance —traitors and murderers like Lodovico 
Sforza, incestuous paricides like Gianpaolo Baglioni, com- 
mitters of every iniquity under heaven like Cesar Borgia— 
move through the scene of Renaissance history, as shown by 
its writers great and small, quietly, serenely, triumphantly ; 
with gracious and magnanimous bearing; applauded, admired, 
or at least endured. On their passage no man, historian or 
chronicler, unless the agent of a hostile political faction, rises 
up, confronts them and says, ‘ This man is a devil.’ 

And devils these men were not: the judgment of their con- 
temporaries, morally completely perverted, was probably psy- 
chologically correct; they misjudged the deeds, but rarely, 
perhaps, misjudged the man. To us moderns, as to our 
English ancestors of the sixteenth century, this is scarcely 
conceivable. A man who does devilish deeds is necessarily a 
devil; and the evil Italian princes of the Renaissance, the 
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Borgias, Sforzas, Baglionis, Malatestas and Petruccis appear, 
through the mist of horrified imagination, so many uncouth 
and gigantic monsters, nightmare shapes, less like human 
beings than like the grand and frightful angels of evil who 
gather round Milton’s Satan in the infernal council. Such 
they appear to us. But if we once succeed in calmly looking 
at them, seeing them not in the lurid lights and shadows 
of our fancy, but in the daylight of contemporary reality, we 
shall little by little be forced to confess (and the confession is 
horrible) that most of these men are neither abnormal nor 
gigantic. Their times were monstrous, not they. They were 
not, that is, at variance with the moral atmosphere which sur- 
rounded them ; and they were the direct result of the social and 
political condition. ‘This may seem no answer; for althongh 
we know the causes of monster births, they are monstrous 
none the less. What we mean is not that the existence of 
men capable of committing such actions was normal; we 
mean that the men who committed them, the conditions 
being what they were, were not necessarily men of excep- 
tional character. The level of immorality was so high that 
a man need be no giant to reach up into the very seventh 
heaven of iniquity. When to massacre at a banquet a 
number of enemies enticed by overtures of peace was con- 
sidered in Cesar Borgia merely a rather audacious and not 
very holy action, indicative of very brilliant powers of diplo- 
macy, then Cesar Borgia required, to commit such an action, 
little more than a brilliant diplomatic endowment, unham- 
pered by scruples and timidity; when a brave and gracious 
young prince like Gianpaolo Baglioni could murder his father 
and commit incest with his sister without being considered 
less gracious and magnanimous, then Gianpaolo Baglioni 
might indeed be but an indifferent villain; when treachery, 
lust, and bloodshed, although objected to in theory, were con-: 
doned in practice, and were regarded as venial sins, those 
who indulged in them might be in fact scarcely more than 
venial sinners. In short, where a fiendish action might be 
committed without the perpetrator being considered a fiend, 
there was no need of his being one. And, indeed, the great 
villains of the Renaissance never take up the attitude of fiends; 
one or two, like certain Visconti or Arragonese, were madmen, 
but the others were more or less normal human beings. 
There was no barrier between them and evil; they slipped 
into it, remained in it, became accustomed to it; but a vicious 
determination to be wicked, a feeling of the fiend within one, 
like that of Shakespeare’s Richard, or a gradual, conscious 
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irresistible absorption into recognized iniquity like Macbeth, 
there was not. The mere sense of absolute power and impu- 
nity, together with the complete silence of the conscience of 
the public at large, can make a man do strange things. If 
Cesar Borgia be free to practise his archery upon hares and 
deer, why should he not practise it upon these prisoners ? 
Who will blame him? Who can prevent him? If he had 
for his mistress every woman he might single out from 
among his captives, why not his sister? If he have the force 
to carry out a plan, why should a man stand in his way ? 
The complete facility in the commission of all actions quickly 
brings such a man to the limits of the legitimate: there is no 
universal cry to tell him where those limits are, no universal 
arm to pull him back. He poohpoohs, pushes them a little 
further, and does the iniquity. No thing prevents his grati- 
fying his ambition, his avarice, and his lust, so he gratifies 
them. Soon, seeking for further gratification, he has to cut 
new paths in villainy: he has not been restrained by man, 
who is silent; he is soon restrained no longer by nature, 
i whose only voice is in man’s conscience. Pleasure in wanton 
| cruelty takes the same course: he prefers to throw javelins at 
men and women to throwing javelins at bulls or bears, even 
as he prefers throwing javelins at bulls or bears rather than 
at targets ; the excitement is greater; the instinct is that of 
the soldiers of Spain and of France, who invariably preferred 
shooting at a valuable fresco like Sodoma’s Christ at Siena, 
or Lo Spagna’s Madonna at Spoleto, to practising against a 
mere worthless piece of wood. Such a man as Cesar Borgia 
is the ne plus ultra of a Renaissance villain; he takes, as all 
do not, absolute pleasure in evil as such. Yet Cesar Borgia 
is not a fiend nora maniac. He can restrain himself when- 
‘ ever circumstances or policy require it; he can be a wise 
i administrator, a just judge. His portraits show no degraded 
i criminal; he is, indeed, a criminal in action, but not neces- 
ae sarily a criminal in constitution, this fiendish man who did 
not seem a fiend to Machiavel. We are astonished at the 
strange anomaly in the tastes and deeds of these Renaissance 
villains ; we are amazed before their portraits. These men, 
who, in the frightful light of their own misdeeds, appear to 
us as complete demons or complete madmen, have yet much 
that is amiable and much that is sane; they stickle at no 
abominable lust, yet they are no bestial sybarites; they are 
brave, sober, frugal, enduring like any puritan; they are 
treacherous, rapacious, cruel, utterly indifferent to the 
\ sufferings of their enemies, yet they are gentle in manner, 
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passionately fond of letters and art, superb in their works of 
public utility, and not incapable of genuinely admiring men 
of pure life like Bernardino or Savonarola: they are often, 
strange to say, like the frightful Baglionis of Perugia, pas- 
sionately admired and loved by their countrymen. The bodily 
portraits of these men, painted by the sternly realistic art of 
the fifteenth century, are even more confusing to our ideas 
than their moral portraits drawn by historians and chroniclers. 
Cesar Borgia, with his long fine features and noble head, is 
a gracious and refined prince; there is, perhaps, a certain 
duplicity in the well-cut lips; the beard, worn full and peaked 
in Spanish fashion, forms a sort of mask to the lower part of 
the face, but what we see is noble and intellectual. Sigis- 
mondo Pandolfo Malatesta has on his medals a head whose 
grotesque scowl has afforded opportunity for various fine 
descriptions of a blood maniac; but the head, thus found so 
expressive, of this monster, is on the whole more human than 
the head on the medals of Lionello d’Este, one of the most 
mild and cultivated of the decently behaved Ferrarese princes. 
The very flower of precocious iniquity, the young Baglionis, 
Vitellis, and Orsinis, grouped round Signorelli’s preaching 
Antichrist at Orvieto, are, in their gallantly trimmed jerkins 
and jewelled caps, the veriest assemblage of harmless young 
dandies, pretty and insipid; we can scarcely believe that 
these mild beardless striplings, tight-waisted and well-curled 
like girls of sixteen, are the terrible Umbrian brigand condot- 
tieri —Gianpaolos, Simonettos, Vitellozzos, and Astorres— 
whose abominable deeds fill the pages of the chronicles of 
Matarazzo, of Frolliere, of Monaldeschi. Nowhere among 
the portraits of Renaissance monsters do we meet with any- 
thing like those Roman emperors, whose frightful effigies, 
tumid, toad-like Vitelliuses or rage-convulsed Caracallas, fill 
all our museums in marble or bronze or loathsome purple 
porphyry ; such types as these are as foreign to the reality of 
the Italian Renaissance as are the Brachianos and Lussu- 
riosos, the Pieros and Corombonas, to the Italian fiction of 
the sixteenth century. 

Nor must such anomalies between the type of the men and 
their deeds, between their abominable crimes and their high 
qualities, be merely made a subject for grandiloquent disqui- 
sition. The man of the Renaissance, as we have said, had no 
need to be a monster to do monstrous things; a crime did not 
necessitate such a moral rebellion as requires complete unity 
of nature, unmixed wickedness; it did not precipitate a man 
for ever into a moral abyss where no good could ever enter. 
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Seeing no barrier between the legitimate and the illegitimate, 
he could alternate almost unconsciously between them. He 
was never shut out from evil, and never shut out from good; 
the judgment of men did not dress him in a convict’s jacket 
which made evil Lis only companion ; it did not lock him up 
in a moral dungeon where no ray of righteousness could enter ; 
he was not condemned, like the branded harlot, to hopeless 
infamy. He need be bad only as much and as long as he 
chose. Hence, on the part of the evil-doer of the Renaissance, 
no necessity either for violent rebellion or for sincere repent- 
ance; hence the absence of all characters such as the tragic 
writer seeks, developed by moral struggle, warped by the 
triumph of vice, or consciously soiled in virtue. What a 
‘Revenger’s Tragedy’ might not Cyril Tourneur have made, 
had he known all the details, of the story of Alessandro 
de’ Medici’s death! What a Vindici he would have made of the 
murderer Lorenzino; with what a strange lurid grandeur he 
would have surrounded the plottings of the pander Brutus. 
But Lorenzino de’ Medici had none of the feeling of Tourneur’s 
Vindici; there was in him none of the ghastly spirit of self- 
immolation of the hero of Tourneur in his attendance upon 
the foul creature whom he leads to his death. Lorenzino had 
the usual Brutus mania of his day, but unmixed with horror. 
To be the pander and jester of the Duke was no pain to his 
uature; there was probably no sense of debasement in the 
knowledge either of his employer or of his employment. To 
fasten on Alexander, to pretend to be his devoted slave and 
server of his lust, this piece of loathsome acting, merely en- 
hanced, by the ingenuity it required, the attraction of what 
to Lorenzino was an act of heroism. His ambition was to be 
a Brutus; that he had bespattered the part probably never 
occurred to him. The indifference to good and evil permitted 
the men of the Renaissance to mix the two without any moral 
sickness, as it permitted them to alternate them without a 
moral struggle. Such is the wickedness of the Renaissance : 
not a superhuman fury of lust and cruelty, like Victor Hugo’s 
Lucrezia Borgia, but an indifferent, a characterless creature 
like the Lucrezia Borgia of history : passive to surrounding 
influences, blind to good and evil, infamous in the infamous 


‘Rome, among her father and brother’ 8 courtesans and cut- 


throats ; grave and gracious in the grave and gracious Ferrara, 
among the Platonic poets and pacific courtiers of the court of 
the Estensi. Thus, in the complete prose and colourlessness 


of reality, has the evil of the Renaissance been understood and 


represented only by one man, and transmitted to us in one 
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pale and delicate psychological masterpiece far more loathsome 


e than any elaborately hideous monster painting by Marston or 
; Tourneur. The man who thus conceived the horrors of the 
t Italian Renaissance in the spirit in which they were com- 
p mitted is Ford. In his great play he has caught the very tone 


of the Italian Renaissance: the abominableness of the play 


8 consisting not in the coarse slaughter scenes added merely to 
e please the cockpit of an English theatre, but in the super- 
5 ficial innocence of tone ; in its making evil lose its appearance 
= of evil, even as it did to the men of the Renaissance. Gio- 
c —vanni and Annabella make love as if they were Romeo and 
) Juliet: there is scarcely any struggle, and no remorse; they 
a weep and pay compliments and sigh and melt in true Aminta 
Ys style. There is in the love of the brother and sister neither 
0 the ferocious heat of tragic lust, nor the awful shudder of un- 
C) natural evil; they are lukewarm, neither good nor bad. Their 
e abominable love is in their own eyes a mere weakness of the 
3. flesh ; there is no sense of revolt against man and nature and 
's God; they are neither dragged on by irresistible demoniac force 
f- nor held back by the gripe of conscience ; they slip and slide, 
n even like Francesca and Paolo. They pay each other sweet 
d and mawkish compliments. The ferocious lust of Francesco 
2 Cenci is moral compared with the way in which the ‘trim 
is youth’ Giovanni praises Annabella’s beauty; the blushing, 
e bride-like way in,which Annabella, ‘ white in her soul,’ acknow- 
‘0 ledges her long love. The atrociousness of all this is, that if 
d you strike out a word or two the scene may be read with 
1- perfect moral satisfaction, with the impression that this is 
ut really ‘sacred love.’ For in these scenes Ford wrote with a 
e sweetness and innocence truly diabolical, not a shiver of 
) horror passing through him, serene, unconscious; handling 
d the filthy without sense of its being unclean, to the extent, 
ul the incredible extent, of making Giovanni and Annabella swear 
a on their mother’s ashes eternal fidelity in incest: horror of 
¥: horrors, to which no Sabbath abomination could ever approach, 
8 this taking as witness of the unutterable, not an obscene 
re Beelzebub with abominable words and rites, but the very 
34 holiest of holies. If ever Englishman approached the temper 
1S of the Italian Renaissance, it was not Tourneur, or Shelley with 
t- his cleansing hell firés of tragic horror, but this sweet and 
Dh, gentle Ford. If ever an artistic picture approached the reality 
of of such a man as Gianpaolo Baglioni, the incestuous murderer 
38 whom the Frolliere chronicler, enthusiastic like Matarazzo, 
id admires for ‘ his most beautiful person, his benign and amiable 
1€ manner and lordly bearing,’ it is certainly not the elaborately 
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villainous Francesco Cenci of Shelley, boasting like another 
Satan of his enormous wickedness, exhausting in his picture 
of himself the rhetoric of horror, committing his final enormity 
merely to complete the crown of atrocities in which he glories ; 
it is no such tragic impossibility of moral hideousness as this ; 
it is the Giovanni of Ford, the pearl of virtuous and studious 
youths, the spotless, the brave, who, after a moment’s reason- 
ing, tramples on a vulgar prejudice— Shall a peevish sound, 
a customary form from man to man, of brother and of sister, 
be a bar ’twixt my eternal happiness and me ?’—sins with a 
clear conscience, defies the world, and dies, bravely, proudly, 
the ‘sacred name’ of Annabella on his lips, like a chivalrous 
hero. The pious, pure Germany of Luther will give the world 
the tragic type of the science-damned Faustus; the devout 
and austere Spain of Cervantes will give the tragic type of 
Don Juan, damned for mockery of man and of death and of 
heaven; the Puritan England of Milton will give the most 
sublimely tragic type of all, the awful figure of him who says, 
‘Evil, be thou my good.’ What tragic type can this evil 
Italy of the Renaissance give tothe world? None: or at most 
this miserable, morbid, compassionated Giovanni ; whom Ford 
would have us admire, and whom we can only despise. 

The blindness to evil which constitutes the criminality of the 
Renaissance is so great as to give a certain air of innocence. 
For the men of that time were wicked solely from a complete 
sophistication of ideas, a complete melting away (ewing to 
slowly operating political and intellectual tendencies) of all 
moral barriers. They walked through the paths of wickedness 
with the serenity with which they would have trod the ways 
of righteousness; seeing no boundary, exercising their psychic 
limbs equally in the open and permitted spaces and in the 
forbidden. ‘They plucked the fruit of evil without a glance 
behind them, without a desperate setting of their teeth ; plucked 
it openly, calmly, as they would have plucked the blackberries 
in the hedge ; bit into it, ate it, with perfect ease and serenity, 
saying their prayers before and after, as if it were their natural 
daily bread mentioned in the Lord’s Prayer ; no grimace or 
unseemly leer the while; no moral indigestion or nightmare 
(except very rarely) in consequence. Hence the serenity of 
their literature and art. These men and women of the Italian 
Renaissance have, in their portraits, a very pleasing nobility 
of aspect: serene, thoughtful, healthy, benign. Titian’s 
courtesans are our archetypes of dignified womanhood ; we 
might fancy Portia or Isabella with such calm, florid beauty, 
so wholly unmeretricious and uncankered. The humanists and 
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priests who lie outstretched on the acanthus-leaved and flower- 
garlanded sarcophagi by Desiderio and Rossellino are the very 
ideals of refined and gentle men of study; the youths in 
Botticelli’s ‘Adoration of The Magi,’ for instance, are the 
ideal of Boiard’s chivalry, Rinaldos and Orlandos every one; the 
corseleted generals of the Renaissance, so calm and stern and 
frank, the Bartolomeo Colleoni of Verrocchio, the Gattamelata 
by Giorgione (or Giorgione’s pupil), look fit to take up the 
banner of the crusade: that Gattamelata in the Uffizi gallery 
especially looks like a sort of military Milton; give him a pair 
of wings and he becomes at once Signorelli’s archangel, 
clothed in heavenly steel and unsheathing the flaming sword of 
God. Compare with these types Holbein’s courtiers of Henry 
VIII. ; what scrofulous hogs! Compare Sanchez Coello’s 
Philip II. and Don Carlos; what monomaniacs ! Compare even 
Durer’s magnificent head of Willibald Pirkheimer ; iow the 
swine nature is blended with the thinker. And the swine will 
be subdued, the thinker will triumph. Why? Just because 
there is a contest—because the thinker-Willibald is conscious 
of the swine-Willibald. In this coarse, brutal, deeply stained 
Germany of the time of Luther, affording Diirer and Holbein, 
alas! how many besotten and bestial types, there will arise a 
great conflict : the obscene leering Death—Death-in-Life as he 
really is—will skulk everywhere, even as in the prints of the 
day, hideous and powerful, trying, with hog’s snout, to drive . 
Christ himself out of limbo; but he is known, seen, dreaded. 
The armed knight of Durer turns away from his grimacings, and 
urges on his steel-covered horse. He visits even the best, even 
Luther in the Wartburg; but the good men open their Bibles, 
ery ‘ Vade retro!’ and throw their inkstands at him, showing 
themselves terrified and ruffled after the combat. And these 
Germans of Luther’s are disgustingly fond of blood and 
horrors : they like to see the blood spirt from the decapitated 
trunk, to watch its last contortions ; they hammer with a will 
(in Direr’s ‘ Passion’) the nails of the cross, they peel off strips 
of skin in the flagellation. But then they can master all that; 
they can be pure, charitable; they have gentleness for the 
hare and the rabbit, like Luther ; they kneel piously before the 
cross-bearing stag, like Saint Hubert. Not so the Italians. 
They rarely or never paint horrors, or death, or abominations. 
Their flagellated Christ, their arrow-riddled Sebastian, never 
writhe nor howl with pain ; indeed, they suffer none. Judith, 
in Mantegna’s print, puts the head of Holophernes into her 
bag with the serenity of a muse ; and the head is quite clean, 
without loathsome drippings * torn depending strings of 
NO. CL. 
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muscle ; unconvulsed, a sort of plaster cast. The tragedy of 
Christ, the tragedy of Judith ; the physical agency shadowing 
the moral agony ; the awfulness of victim and criminal,—the 
whole tragic meaning was unknown to the light and cheerful 
contemporaries of Ariosto, the cold and cynical contemporaries 
of Machiavelli. 

The tragic passion and imagination which, in the noble 
and grotesque immaturity of the middle ages, had murmured 
confusedly in the popular legends which gave to Ezzelin the 
Fiend as a father, and Death and Sin as adversaries at dice ; 
which had stammered awkwardly but grandly in the school 
Latin of Mussato’s tragedy of ‘Kccerinis ;’ which had wept 
and stormed and imprecated and laughed for horror in the 
infinite tragedy—pathetic, grand, and grotesque, like all great 
tragedy—of Dante ; this tragic passion and imagination, this 
sense of the horrible and the terrible, had been forfeited by 
the Italy of the Renaissance, lost with its sense of right and 
wrong: the Italian Renaissance, supreme in the arts which 
require a subtle and strong perception of the excellence of 
mere lines and colours and lights and shadows, which demand 
unflinching judgment of material qualities, was condemued to 
inferiority in the art which requires subtle and strong percep- 
tion of the excellence of human emotion and action, in the art 
which demands unflinching judgment of moral motives. The 
tragic spirit is the offspring of the conscience of a people. 
The sense of the imaginative grandeur of evil may perhaps be 
a forerunner of demoralization; but such a sense of wonder 
and awe, such an imaginative fascination of the grandly, super- 
humanly wicked ; such a necessity to magnify a villain into a 
demon with archangelic splendour of power of evil, can exist 
only in minds pure and strong, braced up to virtue, virgin of 
evil, with a certain childlike power of wonder; minds to whom 
it appears that to be wicked requires a powerful rebellion ; 
minds accustomed to nature and nature’s plainness, to whom 
the unnatural can be no subject of sophistication and cynicism, 
but only of wonder. While, in Italy, Giraldi Cinthio prattles 
off to a gay party of ladies and gentlemen stories of murder and 
lust as frightful as those of ‘ Titus Andronicus, ’of ‘ Giovanni 
and Annabella,’ and of the ‘ Revenger’s Tragedy,’ in the intel- 
ligent, bantering tone in which he tells his Decameronian 
tales ; Marston, in his superb prologue to the second part of 
* Antonio and Mellida’ doubts whether all his audience.can rise 
to the conception of the terrible passions he wished to display. 


If any spirit breathes within this round 
Uncapable of weighty passion, 
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Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 

From common sense of what men were and are, 
Who would not know what men must be: let such 
Hurry amain from our black visaged shows ; 

We shall affright their eyes. 


The great criminals of Italy were unconscious of being crimi- 
nals; the nation was unconscious of being sinful. Bembo’s 
sonnets were the fit reading for Lucrezia Borgia, pastorals by 
Guarini the dramatic amusements of Rannuccio Farnesi ; 
if Vittoria Accoramboni and Francesco Cenci read anything 
besides their prayer-book or ribald novels, it was some sugary 
Aminta or Pastor Fido: their own tragedies by Webster and 
Shelley they could never have understood. 

And thus the Italians of the Renaissance walked placidly 
through the evil which surrounded them; for them, artists 
and poets, the sky was always blue and the sun always 
bright, and their art and their poetry were serene. But the 
Englishmen of the sixteenth century were astonished and 
fascinated by the evil of Italy; the dark pools of horror, the 
dabs of infamy which had met them ever and anon in the 
brilliant southern cities, haunted them like nightmare, 
bespattered for them the clear blue sky, and danced, black and 
horrible spots, before the face of the sun. The remembrance of 
Italian wickedness weighed on them like an incubus, clung to 
them with a frightful fascination. While the foulest criminals 
of Italy discussed the Platonic vapidnesses of Bembo’s sonnets, 
and wept at the sweet and languid lamentations of Guarini’s 
shepherds and nymphs; the strong Englishmen of the time 
of Shakespeare, the men whose children were to unsheath 
under Cromwell the sword of righteousness, listened awe- 
stricken and fascinated with horror to the gloomy and con- 
vulsed, the grand and frightful plays of Webster and of 
Tourneur. And the sin of the Renaissance, which the art of 
Italy could neither pourtray nor perceive, appeared on the 
stage decked in superb and awful garb by the tragic imagi- 
nation of Elizabethan England. 


VERNON LEE. 
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Art. Tyndall, Picton, Martineau : 
some Theories of Matter and its Relation to Life. 


(1) Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Edited by H. A. J. Munro. 
Third Edition. 1873. 

(2) ‘Materialism,’ and its Opponents. Joun 
‘Fortnightly Review,’ November, 1875. 

(3) Modern Materialism; its Attitude towards Theology. By 
James Martineau. Sixth Edition. 1877. 

(4) The Foree Behind Nature. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
‘Modern Review,’ January, 1880. 

(5) The Origin of Force. By Sir Joun Herscuer. 

(6) The Mystery of Matter. By J. A. Picron. Second 
Edition. 1878. 

(7) Lucretius and Modern Materialism. By Roserr Bucwanan. 


‘New Quarterly,’ April, 1876. 


Some time agoa natural curiosity, or more truly a feeling of 
reverence, compelled us to turn aside in the course of a journey 
to see the place where lived and laboured many a year ago one 
whose face we never saw; but his whole life was known to 
us, his experiences and thoughts were so familiar, that we 
seemed to know him well, to regard him as an unseen friend 
in the circle of our friends. And just as, long ago, bands of 
pilgrims travelled across sea and land to reach the far-off 
shrine, and see the holy spot where some olden saint lived 
and worked his miracles, and then to return home content, 
some such feeling made us wish to tread the same earth, to 
walk in the same streets, and to see the same landscape amid 
which centuries ago lived he of whom we speak. And at last 
we reached the city where he spent his noble life, and walked 
through the streets and climbed the steps which he had often 
mounted, and stood in his room where he had pleasant con- 
verse often with his friends, and looked out on the world 
through the same contracted window-panes. Yet we felt that 
all these were but lifeless relics. They had but little to tell us, 
nor could they understand why we stood that day in their 
presence. How weak and faint was the connection between 
him and them! And then we left the ancient house, and 
passed through the narrow streets and out of the town, till 
we reached a spot where all the landscape round was spread 
out before us. There the mountains lifted sharp peaks 
and long jagged ridges against the sky; there stretched the 
broad and cheerful plain, with the silver river winding in 
bright glimpses through it, and the tall poplar rows growing 
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gradually smaller in the distance. Many a time had this 
friend of ours looked on this same landscape ; those strange 
mountain outlines, puzzling us with undefined resemblances, 
suggested many a fancy to him; the dim horizon line drew 
his soul out towards the distant world ; those green and quiet 
fields calmed him many a time when troubled; and here in 
spring-time he walked into the woods to hear the birds sing. 
Every feature of the land was known to him, and familiar as 
the features of a well-loved face. And as we took the land- 
scape in, suddenly it seemed to us as if we saw and conversed 
with a living friend of the dead, as if unexpectedly we had 
met one whose hand we might grasp and say, ‘ You knew him, 
and have lived with him and talked with him; and he loved 
you!’ and so doing feel closer to him than ever before. We 
had sought him in the house in which he so long had lived, 
and it knew him no more at all; but here the special land- 
scape which he had loved was like an individual life, throb- 
bing with conscious and affectionate memory of the past, and 
with conscious friendliness in the present. 

It is after moments like this, when Nature appears to drop 
something that is common between us and her, and speaks 
to us kindly and clearly as with a human voice, that the 
thought is apt to strike us—How has Nature the power to 
charm us thus? to thrill us with the deepest feelings, and, 
like a living companion, to make our moods sad when she 
wills, or gay, as if in sympathy with her own? The world is 
but matter, which is seemingly motionless and dead, how, 
then, has this in the form of landscape the power to stir up 
these strange thoughts within us? And then the question 
forces itself on us which has forced itself on many a one 
before—What is this substance that surrounds us? Does 
Nature move us so because what we call Matter is but the 
‘outward show,’ hiding from us something else, something 
spiritual, something which if truly seen would appear as life 
itself? Or, if we reject that intoxicating dream, is the other 
and opposite explanation true? and is the whole world, the 
most lovely landscape that ever was or is— 

The spring with all her violets, 
The crimson dawns and rich sunsets— 


nothing but a collection of hard tiny particles which are 
utterly dead, and which have of themselves fallen into these 
beautiful arrangements unguided by any intelligence, but 
which are nevertheless utterly void of life or mind? And if 
so, this Leautifal world is neither life itself, nor yet any, 
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however partial, manifestation of any life; it is only a mon- 
strous collection of dead particles, and if it be nothing but 
this, why does it attract us so, and at times even pretend to 
sympathize with our thoughts, and put on airs of life? It 
is nothing but a stupid heap of dead matter, which pretends 
to be what it is not—Death painting itself to look like a living 
thing. And when we regard her so, what an utter falsehood 
does Nature seem to be ! 

During the ages the mind of man has wondered with eager 
curiosity over the mystery and riddle, ‘What is Matter ?’ and 
has invented subtle enough answers to it. We do not purpose 
now to review the various theories of Matter which have been 
conceived, nor yet to follow in the footprints of the recent 
historian of Materialism, and explain their reaction on religious 
thought. Lately the chief theories of Matter have met with 
the ablest exposition and defence from distinguished advocates, 
and from the essential interest of the question and its bear- 
ings the most exciting philosophical controversy of our 
generation has arisen. In no way can we better grasp the 
question of the character of Matter than by watching how 
these have advanced their lines against one another, and 
following the issue of the battle. Probably the same ground 
will not again be fought over. But there is one school of 
thought which is represented by neither Martineau, Picton, 
nor Tyndall. Not a few at present hold, or at all events pro- 
fess, that theory of Matter which logically results in the 
hardest and barest Materialism. But for it we shall rather 
go back to its source in the poem composed by its ablest and 
most straightforward exponent, Lucretius. The Epicurean 
theory of Matter, as stated by him, naturally comes first to be 
considered, and we shall return later to some of the opinions 
which he combined with it. The Atomic Materialism of 
Lucretius is so startling a chapter in the history of the human 
mind that it is worth some little study. 

One sometimes wonders how any man who lives and feels 
his own life keenly can ever believe that a number of atoms, 
even granting countless ages and the usual formula, could of 
themselves produce human beings. An acute living thinker 
says emphatically that nobody ever actually and really believed 
such a thing. If he once tried to realize it, all he means by 
such a profession is that no one can get any further than this 
in the way of explaining the problem. Probably this is true ; 
at the same time the ancient thinker whom we have named 
did come very near to so believing; he schooled his mind so 
deliberately into this habitual attitude that he felt quite con- 
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vinced logically that atoms in motion were amply potent to 
produce the world and man. At the same time we think it 
possible that some men now living are really still nearer this 
than Lucretius, only they are not so outspoken, not so sternly 
uncompromising in expressing it as he was. One cannot help 
being curious to know by what reasoning Lucretius actually 
reconciled himself to such a belief. In considering his atti- 
tude we may find it more than once inconsistent; but in 
examining it at all, itis only worth while to let him paint 
himself asheis. Singularly enough, and if so in the sheerest 
self-contradiction, we may find even him compelled at last to 
admit the existence of something more than Matter. 

After having thoroughly proved to his own satisfaction the 
existence of the atoms, their indestructibility and eternal 
motion, Lucretius next endeavours with much emphasis 
and ardour to demonstrate that these atoms are utterly 
dead. They are not living like weak flesh and blood, 
for living things are necessarily perishable, but not so the 
atoms. Moreover, life implies internal motions of pleasure 
und pain, but the atoms are perfectly hard and solid, as— 
has been proved; there is no room in them for such 
movements. Besides, if the atoms possess life, how can 
many living atoms form a single body with one vital 
sense? How then does Lucretius account for these little par- 
ticles producing living beings? He commences to answer 
this by explaining that it is a mere prejudice to suppose 
that life can come only from life. We think that Matter 
cannot produce life, and that is natural, because we think 
of Matter as we see it every day in the shape of masses of 
stone and logs of wood, and these substances indeed could 
never produce life, however much they were to be jumbled 
together. But the fine minute atoms can mix together in a 
very different way. Matter in this shape is quite competent 
to do all that he claims. Then, of course, he repeats his 
formula of evolution. ‘It matters much with what others 
and in what position the same atoms are held together,’ &e. 
To produce living things as distinguished from dead objects, 
the atoms only require to be specially minute, of special 
shapes, and to have fallen into special arrangements and 
mutual motions. Pleasure is but an orderly motion of the 
atoms, pain is felt when they move in disorder. Life is but 
a ‘mode of motion’ on the part of the atoms. This stipulated 
order in their arrangements and motions is indeed important. 
Lucretius insists upon it: you cannot have life without it, 
but it implies no arranging Intellect. The existence of life as 
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distinct from death means merely that a multitude of little 
particles have changed their position. So we see the earth 
after rains produce numbers of creeping things, just because 
its particles have fallen out of their old combinations, result- 
ing in dead matter, into the new ones necessary to produce life. 
In the same way a strong enough cause can in a moment stop 
these motions of the atoms, and then death takes place. The 
difficulty of the origin of sensation he hardly realizes. Body 
and soul cannot, he says, feel apart from each other, but their 
mutual motions ‘kindle’ sensation which ‘ bursts up like a 
flame ’* between them. Again, he asks, feeling plainly that 
he has got a very strong instance in confirmation of his 
theory,—What of a man in a swoon ? if activity of the senses 
and consciousness is a proof that a principle of life exists 
apart from the body, how is it, when a man receives a heavy 
blow, that for a time he loses consciousness and then returns 
to life? Where was the true self during that interval? It 
made no sign. Did it die and come to life again when the 


. man recovered? And he gives what he feels to be a very 


plausible explanation. Life is but a certain orderly motion 
of the atoms; when this motion is greatly disordered by a 
blow, life almost passes away ; but the remnant of the proper 
vital motion prevails over the disorder and recalls the atoms 
to their proper motion, and so the return to consciousness 
takes place. If life departs because this motion is disturbed, 
and returns when it is restored, then life is nothing more than 
a certain motion of the atoms. In this way, as he says, 
Nature produces living bodies from Matter in the shape of 
food, much in the same way as she turns wood into fire. 
‘ Nature’ (by this meaning the habits of the atoms) is little 
more here than a figure of speech, but perhaps we may find a 
modern parallel to the statement that living bodies are only 
the product of ‘Matter and Nature,’ that is, of ‘Matter and 
the habits of Matter.’ At present we may only remark that 
Lucretius has strong reasons for labouring so eagerly as he 
does to prove Matter to be ‘utterly dead.’+ He must have 
seen one weak point in his system, or probably he cannot 
be said to have seen but only to have felt its presence, and 
though his present argument is entirely powerless to answer 
the objection, it is probably aimed towards it. But this will 
become more clear afterwards. Plainly, Lucretius’ theory of 
Matter is such that henceforth no more divine agents were 


* This comparison of sensation to a fre-flash betweon flesh and coul is found 
at i1.$941-3, and iii. 335-36. 
t ‘Seminibus carentibus undique sensu,’ ii. 990. 
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needed to create living things, or to act in any way on Nature 
from without. ‘Nature,’ he says, ‘is seen to do everything 
alone and entirely of her own accord ’— 


Que bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur, 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers. 


Pursuing his aim, the deliverance of mankind from super- 
stition and fear, Lucretius proceeds in his third book to 
explain the nature of the soul,* and to show that it perishes 
along with the body. Thus the fear of torments after death 
is to be done away with. The soul is material, for without 
touch how can it direct and act on the body? It is closely 
united to the body; just as it is hard to separate the odour 
from a lump of frankincense without destroying it, so it is im- 
possible to part soul and body without destroying body. ‘The 
soul does not live in a den of its own, but is spread all over the 
body. The atoms forming it are vastly different from those 
composing flesh and bone. They are exceedingly small, smooth 
and round; they are far fewer and at far greater intervals 
than those of the body. The anima, the soul and life (in 
which Lucretius often includes the mind, animus) is com- 
posed of four different substances, wind, heat, calm air, and 
a fourth substance. The soul is anima, formed of the first 
three only, while the mind (animus) is composed of these and 
of the fourth substance as well.t This is ‘entirely without 
name ’—quite beyond definition. It is the finest and most 
nimble of existing things, and nothing else is formed of such 
small and smooth atoms, for such only can accompany the 
marvellous swiftness of the mind in thinking and imagining. 
This is the innermost and most vital portion of the soul. It 
is the guiding principle at whose supreme bidding the soul 
moves; it is ‘the very soul of the whole soul’— 


Atque anima est anime proporro totius ipsa. 


It alone is the origin of will and thought. Sensation and 
motion begin from it. ‘ It first transmits sense-giving motions 
over the frame; for it is the first to be stirred, from the 
smallness of the atoms which compose it; next the heat 
and the unseen element of wind receive the motion, then 
the air, and then everything is set in movement,’ and 


* We must here again express the indebtedness to Mr. Munro’s edition felt 
by all who have endeavoured to master the philosophic system of Lucretius. 

+t So Munro has pointed out. Lange (‘ Geschichte des Materialismus,’ vol. i.) 
seems not to identify the fourth substance with the animus, 
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all over the body, in flesh, blood, and bone, we feel either 
pleasure or pain. And in a striking passage (ii. 261-293) 
Lucretius shows how motion begins from the heart, the seat 
of will, and is thence transmitted over the body: ‘his own 
will makes for each man a beginning, and from this be- 
ginning the motions stream through the limbs.’ Then he 
points out carefully how the body cannot move all at once, 
but ‘the whole stock of matter over the whole body’ must be 
sought out and stirred up by degrees till at length the frame 
obeys the bidding of the will. Over and over again he thus 
asserts the idea of a gradation of moving force, starting 
from the infinitely slight motion of the tiniest soul-atoms and 
growing gradually stronger and stronger till the body moves. 
This gradual increase of motion furnishes Lucretius with an 
argument for the existence of Free-will. When a man is 
pushed by some outer power, the body moves all at once, and 
continues moving till something within can stop it.* When 
we move of ourselves the motion is at first very slight, starting 
from the heart, and increases by degrees till the whole matter 
of the body is put in motion and we go whither we will. ‘Thus 
—and most subtly—does his system link the mightiest efforts 
of the moving body with the Declination of the atoms, a 
motion so inexpressibly slight. 

This view of Epicurean psychology enables us to see how 
subtle a part ‘Declination’ plays in Lucretius’ system. ‘The 
principle of atomic Declination was the most characteristic 
and, in several ways, one of the most important of Epicurean 
doctrines. One of its aims is to explain our Free-will. But 
for the fact that the atoms have the power at will to 
swerve slightly from their places ‘at quite uncertain times 
and uncertain spots,’ we should be the slaves of necessity. 
But for this power in the atoms, of which our souls are 
formed, we should not be able ‘to move, nor yet to alter 
the direction of our motions, not at a fixed time or fixed 
place, but just as our mind has prompted.’ How, then, 
does Lucretius conceive Will to set the human body in 
motion? Our account of the four principles which compose 
the soul will make this plainer, and we can see how subtly 
the doctrine of Declination is adapted to Epicurean psycho- 
logy. The human Will acts directly on the finer atoms com- 
posing the fourth principle. ‘ Nothing else is formed of such 
small and smooth atoms’ as this: therefore nothing else can 
be so easily set in motion, or by so small a force. The human 
Will (i.e., the atoms of the soul possessing volition) needs to 

* Coleridge uses an exactly similar illustration, 
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exert but the smallest amount of force at the outset in order to 
produce the mightiest physical efforts of the body. We shall 
quote a passage from Sir John Herschel’s paper on ‘ The 
Origin of Force,’ one of the weightiest words of English specu- 
lative thought, which will help us to realize the principle here 
implied by Lucretius— 


The control we possess over the external world we are sure must arise 
from a capacity somehow inherent in the intellectual part of our nature, 
to originate or call into action this one and only agent which matter obeys 
in its changes of form and situation. . . . The actual force necessary to 
be originated to give rise to the utmost imaginable exertion of animal 
force in any case, may be no greater than is required to remove a single 
material molecule from its pluce through a space inconceivably minute— 
no more, in comparison with the dynamical force disengaged, directly or 
indirectly, by the act, than the pull of a hair-trigger in comparison with 
the force of the mine which it explodes. But without the power to make 
some material disposition, to originate some movement, or to change, at 
least temporarily, the amount of dynamical force appropriate to some one 
or more material molecules, the mechanical results of human or animal 
volition are inconceivable.“ It matters not that we are ignorant of the 
mode in which this is performed. It suffices to bring the origination of 
dynamical power, to however small an extent, within the domain of 
acknowledged personality. 


Surely Lucretius (or his master Epicurus) must have 
foreseen that Will must, somehow or other, exert force 
on matter to make it move, also that its method of action 
might lie in giving a very slight initial impulse, from which 
by gradual increase the very greatest actual force might 
finally be developed. Lucretius’ conception of Declination as 
a movement so exceedingly slight, the tiny soul-atom swerving 
from the straight line ‘not more than the least possible’ 
degree at the impulse of its own Free-will—does not this 
come pretty near to Herschel’s ‘no greater force than is re- 
quired to remove a single material molecule from its’ place 
through a space inconceivably minute.’ The principle in- 
volved is the same. It is not difficult to conceive Will acting 
on Matter in some such manner as this. Much in the same 
way it is the arm of the engineer, deep down in the centre of 
the ship, moving a lever-handle a few inches, which actually 
sets in motion the huge Atlantic steamer weighing thousands 
of tons. Here, too, the beginning of motion was exceedingly 
small—the movement of the engineer’s arm, allowing tha 
steam to pass into the cylinder—but through a series of 


* ‘Tf the first-beginnings do not swerve, and by so doing produce some com- 
mencement of motion to break through the decrees of Fate, that cause may not 
from everlasting follow cause ; if it be not so, how do all living things upon the 
earth possess this power? (Free-will).’—Lucretius, ii, 251, &e. 
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mechanical arrangements it results in an enormous force, 
which can hurl the sea-monster against wind and tide at the 
speed of three hundred miles a day. But we must return to 
this subject of Will and its relation to Force. 

Epicurus’ notion of a fourth substance is, indeed, rather 
surprising. No doubt he thought by making matter as 
fine as possible to solve the diffieulty of mind and matter, of 
the origin of Sensation—the weak side on which Materia- 
lism is as weak to-day as it was two thousand years ago. To 
ancient notions, matter thus refined must have come near 
enough to our definition of spirit. But the difficulty remains 
the same as ever. Given dead atoms, assorted according to 
coarseness or fineness into dead matter atoms, organic matter 
atoms, and soul atoms, as minute as you like to make them, 
of any shape or moving in any order you like to conceive— 
how comes Sensation out of these? What or who has Sensa- 
tion? Lucretius makes no attempt to answer this, except in 
stating that Sensation exists only in the Organism—in the 
animal body asa whole, soul and flesh together—not in its 
parts severally.* 

He is, indeed, singularly blind to all that is implied in 
Life. Most strange sometimes do his words sound; for 
instance, ‘ Never suppose that Life, the quality which we see 
floating on the surface of things, at one time born, then all 
at once perishing, can be inherent in the eternal atoms.’t A 
most strange conjunction of terms—ternal Atoms but Life 
fleeting and merely superficial! Lucretius probably saw 
nothing jarring here, so sternly had he schooled his mind— 
doubtless after a period of questioning and struggle fixedly put 
out of our sight in his poem—to accept the dogmas of his 
sect. He proceeds to give about thirty arguments for the 
mortality of the soul; his reasoning, still striking, must have 
been more so in his own day, when assuredly it sounded new 
and scientific, and the very wording carried something im- 
pressive. Next he gathers all the strength of his poetry in - 
one long torrent of eloquence to reconcile men to the thought 
of Eternal Death-—not in any way going about to avoid the - 
phrase—indeed, he uses the very words mors immortalis, mors 
eterna with a most strange deadness of sense for what they 
amply. If at first he faces the dreadful fact with stern 
Roman determination, he seems at length to dwell on the 


* Book ii. ll. 904-914. Lange correctly remarks on this passage that ‘this 
sensation of the whole’ can in no case exist ‘ without the whole having also a 
certain Being.’ ‘This organic Whole is a quite a new principle in addition to 
those of atoms and empty space.’ + Book ii. ll, 1010-12. 
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thought of annihilation at death with indifference, sometimes 
almost with delight. It is true he shows no slightest power 
to conceive a happy life in the other world. Yet, even while 
remembering that during his lifetime Rome was a slaughter- 
house, and all Italy bathed in blood, and, moreover, that 
priestly superstition painted the life to come as unjust and as 
horrible as the present was, even still there must have been 
something abnormal, something unhealthy in the nature of 
Lucretius before one great human instinct could have been 
thus seared within him. 

One can hardly think about Lucretius and his creed without 
remembering how similar a position is held by some others at 
present. ‘Their line of argument stretches boldly in the same 
direction, while it is broken by fewer gaps. On a former 
occasion * we tried to give a notion of the modern argument 
for Materialism, where it labours to build in the gaps which 
Lucretius was compelled to leave. Since then the battle has 
been fought fully out; the great controversy of our day has 
been carried out on both sides to its utmost issues, and a 
crowd of spectators have watched its progress with an interest 
of more than curiosity. Some who felt old truths almost 
slipping from beneath their feet and, along with this, a unique 
sensation of universal unsteadiness and falling like that of 
men in an earthquake, when the solid earth which they have 
known all their lives, and which has ever been firm under 
their step, even the earth begins to be unsteady and shake 
under them—these have felt warm gratitude to the practised 
champion of philosophy who calmly accepted the challenge so 
confidently flung down, and whose strength and courage won 
a perfect victory. If some at first feared lest insensate Matter 
should soon become lord of all, they found when they took 
courage and closely grappled with the terror that it fell limb 
from limb in their grasp. 

Professor Tyndall—for we refer to the controversy between 
him and Martineau, a controversy which will be admitted to 
be on both sides a fairly representative one—might indeed 
have known that the antagonist with whom he wrestled put forth 
but half his power. Martineau’s first pamphlet was indeed 
unsatisfactory as a criticism, for it did not in any respect pro- 
fess to be a complete one. It was but an expression of strong 
disagreement with the other’s conclusions. More lately, how- 
ever, Martineau has examined Tyndall’s arguments most 
calmly and fully, and has discussed them one by one, meeting 


* ‘The Atomic Theory of Lucretius contrasted with Modern Theories of 
Atoms and the Origin of Life’ (‘ British Quarterly,’ October, 1875, pp. 335-377). 
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them in every case, so far as we can judge, with a singular 
fairness. The veteran in the domain of mind, when roused 
into fuller action, has met his antagonist on every point of 
attack, and has cast him so heavily that he cannot rise. Not 
by any means that we rejoice to see the representative of 
science defeated. While we think his conclusions entirely un- 
philosophical, we admit that Tyndall has stated much that is 
unquestionable, much that makes the world more wonderful 
to us than before. We do not wish now to dwell on his some- 
what ‘petulant’ statements—that Martineau ‘rashly kicks 
away the only philosophic foundation on which it is possible 
for him to build his religion,’ or that the character of his 
creed is ‘entirely subjective,’ or the too-confident heroics on 
the ‘comfort of belief.’ It would be easy to criticise such 
words, but we are much more anxious to follow Tyndall to his 
own ground and, coming at once to the central question on 
which the whole controversy turns, to state what powers he 
attributes to Matter, and to show what reasons he can give, 
just from his own point of view, for assigning these. Here we 
shall find he has much to teach us, much that but for him we 
might miss entirely. His treatment of the subject shows an 
admirable power of exposition; indeed, it could hardly be 
more clear and vivid than it is. 

Tyndall, as was pointed out before, has as strong objections 
as had Lucretius to the thought of a Creator outside the world 
who produces living forms by creative acts. He will not hear 
of the creation even of a single primordial form capable of 
self-development into other living forms. And not even a 
single such living form does he require; for Matter, as he con- 
ceives it, is able to evolve out of itself all kinds of living forms. 
Thus he repudiates the phrase ‘inorganic matter.’ The very 
molecules, he says, ‘appear inspired with the desire for union 
and growth,’ and he appeals to the phenomena of crystalliza- 
tion as showing that molecular force can become structural. 
Later, he has expressed his own conviction that the same 
structural force which produces the beautiful ice-crystals and, 
as he believes, makes the sap circulate in the trees, can in a 
different mode of action make the blood circulate in a human 
body, and is, in fact, competent to produce life with senses 
and consciousness such as we feel ourselves to possess. We 
need not go outside of Matter to find the power that can do 
all this. In his later article he has developed this thought far 
more fully, using that graphic power of illustration which he 
can command so readily. 

Imagine Matter in the shape of vapour rising off the heated 
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surface of the Caribbean Sea; trace it from the tropies flying 
northwards and eastwards across the Atlantic till it reaches 
Europe and the Alps. Here a wonderful transformation takes 
place. The cold air condenses the vapour to water in the 
form of snow-crystals, perfectly accurate in geometrical form 
and exquisitely beautiful: and these crystals are Matter in 
another form. What has occurred here? he asks. Has an 
‘imponderable formative soul’—by this Tyndall implies any 
possible outside creative Power—entered into them from with- 
out and built each particle into its proper place? or, on the 
other hand, has the formative power worked from within, and 
was it locked up within the drops of water from the very first ? 
Emphatically it was the latter. Again, taking an example 
from the world of life, it is Matter, mere Matter, with no 
addition, which grows up from the acorn into the stately oak. 
What a wonder, then, results when, from the interaction of 
the acorn, the earth and the sunlight, each of which is nothing 
but Matter, arises the massive oak, shaking its countless twigs 
in the breeze. And here is verily what we call life, sprung 
from the interchange of mere Matter. And Tyndall, appa- 
rently somewhat presumptuously, says, ‘It will be seen that I 
am not in the least insensible to the wonder of the tree; nay, 
{ should not be surprised if, in the presence of this wonder, I 
feel more perplexed and overwhelmed than Mr. Martineau 
himself.’ This statement seems to need some justification, 
and accordingly he uses most admirable illustrations to show 
how keenly the scientific man realizes the wonderfulness of 
vegetable growth. He refers first to an experiment in which 
the ‘music of a piano is transferred from its sound-board 
through a thin wooden rod, across several silent rooms in suc- 
cession, and poured out at a distance from the instrument.’ 
All the vibrations and sub-vibrations of tbe strings—more 
than a hundred occurring at the same time—are crowded to- 
gether and poured through this narrow bit of wood. There is 
no confusion, no note is lost, but all are shaken forth into the 
air in a distant chamber through a second sound-board against 
which the end of the rod presses. ‘ Thought,’ he says, ‘ ends 
in amazement when it seeks to realize the motions of that rod 
as the music flows through it.’ Look next at one of those 
exotic ferns, the branches of which are sometimes hardly 
thicker than a pin, and quite leafless for a foot and more. 
But at the end of this bare thin stem bursts out a mass of 
fronds almost large enough to fill the arms. All the shocks 
and pulses and other vital actions which produce that luxuri- 
ant foliage must flow through the insignificant stems. ‘We 
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stand here upon a higher level of the wonderful. We are con- 
scious of a music subtler than that of the piano passing un- 
heard through these tiny boughs,’ and issuing in the splendid 
clusters of leaves. And realizing this so keenly, he claims to 
feel the wonder and beauty of this sight as strongly as his 
opponent, and indeed more so.* 
_ Again, in answer to Martineau’s somewhat haughty criticism, 
that, according to Tyndall’s conception, ‘ Matter starts as a 
beggar without a rag and turns‘up asa prince when great 
undertakings are wanted,’ he replies, ‘Not so. Mysterious 
and incomprehensible as it is, this wealth of power is within 
it from the first. It is Matter and only Matter, with no addi- 
tion, which grows up from the seed into the oak, from the 
embryo into the perfect animal or man.’ And, after referring 
to the organization of the human being and the marvels im- 
plied in the formation of the human eye and ear, before the 
infant’s birth, he concludes, ‘Matter I define as that mysterious 
thing by which all this is accomplished.’t 

This whole article, as well as Tyndall’s former one, illus- 
trates, in yarticular, the unwillingness of many scientific men 
to admit a Power acting on Matter ‘from without,’ a God who 
‘orders the universe from a position outside it all.’ Goethe 
before used the same expression in that poem where he says, 


Was wiir’ ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse? . . . 
Ihm ziemt’s die Welt im Innern zu bewegen. 


‘ What were a God who only impelled the world from without !’ 
But then the question arises. What does without mean, and 
what does within mean? ‘That would be indeed hard to de- 
fine. But Goethe’s line has a distinct enough force, and that 
is, ‘How mean is that conception of God which makes him 
act only at intervals, by fits and starts, not constantly both 
here and everywhere!’ The working from within, which is 
according to Goethe the nobler conception, appears to imply 
an ever-working, everywhere-present God. ‘l'yndall’s omni- 
present Formative Power, residing in Matter—however he 
may have narrowed the notion—does point, if but dimly, 
towards the omnipresence of the Divine Energy, as religious. 
thought loves to realize it. It need not be forgotten that the 


* Tyndall has told usa part of the Story of the Flower or Tree which is wonder- 
ful indeed, yet it is but a part. Wordsworth can tell us far more. 

+ We may compare Spinoza who says, with reference to body and mind, ‘ Yet 
no man has hitherto determined what body [or Matter] can do, Matter that is, 
solely by the laws of its own nature, in so far as it is material, and what it can 
not do without direction from mind’ (Ethica, Pars iii, Prop, 2). 
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notion of a Divine Mechanist, who sometimes from far away 
interferes with the laws of Nature, while these at other times 
work in entire self-sufficience, is fully as repugnant to the 
greatest religious thinkers—Augustine, for example—as it ean 
be to any scientific man. 

Martineau’s criticism on all these points is admirable. His 
remark that Tyndall, while treating of and explaining the 
methods of Nature, entirely drops out of thought the Power 
which works along these methods seems to us thoroughly just. 


He says of the series of illustrations which lead up to Tyndall’s 
aphorism— 


‘Matter I define as that mysterious thing by which all this has been 
accomplished,’ z.e., the whole series of phenomena, from the evaporation of 
water to self-eonscious life of man. Need I say that such a proposition is 
no definition and dispenses with all proof, being simply an oracle, tauto- 
logically declaring the very position in dispute, that matter carries in it 
‘the promise and potency of terrestrial life.’ The whole of the picturesque 
group of descriptive illustrations which lead up to this innocent «dictum 
are only an expansion of the same petitio principii: they simply say, 
over and over again, the force immanent in matter is matter—they are 
identical. . . . This is not a process of reasoning, but an act of will. 
Nothing can be less relevant than to show (and nothing else is attempted) — 
that the forces of heat, of attraction, of life, of consciousness, are attached 
to material media and organisms, which they move and weave and ani- 
mate: this is questioned by no one. 


And again, ‘ The very story of saline crystals and ice-stars 
and fern-fronds and human birth, which Professor Tyndall 
tells in order to exclude it [i.c., Causal Will], is to me a con- 
tinuous report of its agency and laws. He asks, ‘‘ What else 
is there here than matter?” I answer, the movements of 
matter with their disposing and ‘formative power,’ the at- 
tracting and fepelling energies which, dealing with molecules 
and cells, are not molecules and cells.’ 

Thus we come to see that science deals only with sequences 
and succession of phenomena—not with dynamic ideas—not 
with causality. So imagining the case of a perfect observer, 
able to follow all the changes of external bodies, ‘though the 
whole objective world has been laid bare before him, and he has 
read and registered its order through and through, he has not 
yet, it will be observed, alighted ona single dynamicidea. . . . 
The whole vocabulary of causality may absent itself from such 
an observer. . . He might, as Comte and Mill and Bain truly 
contend, command the whole body of science, without ever 
asking for the origin (other than the phenomenal predecessor) 
of any change.’ So the scientific text-books wrongly speak of 
‘Energies ’—they can only the succession of move- 
NO. CL, 
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ments, ‘accomplished, prevented, modified.’ Science cannot 
tell us what it is which does the work—what it is which pro- 
duces these movements of matter. 
More recently Dr. Carpenter has discussed this very subject 
of the relation of Matter to Force in an article entitled, ‘ The 
Force behind Nature.’* Dr. Carpenter attempts to show 
that, through what he proposes to call our Force-sense, we 
have a ‘direct cognition of Force ;’ that our ‘cognition of 
Force is quite as immediate and direct as our cognition of 
motion,’ and that it is one of those ‘ universal ideas which 
belong to every human mind.’ One illustration of his is 
apt enough for this part of our inquiry, and in other ways is 
extremely suggestive. Man’s position as a student of Nature 
is compared by him to that of a man in a cotton-factory, 
whom he supposes to enter it in order to study the working 
of the machines, without knowing in the least what is their 
moving power. His first result of observation is to classify 
the different kinds of machines, each according to the work 
it does. Next, concentrating his attention on any one, he 
might not unnaturally suppose the machine to be self- 
moving, and ‘he might thus attribute to each kind of 
machine an inherent power of carding, roving, drawing, 
spinning, or weaving, as the case may be.’ He would next 
observe that from time to time one or other machine stops, 
and then goes on again; this stoppage follows when the man 
working at it disconnects its axis from a leather band, and 
this leather band, he notices, runs over a great longitudinal 
shaft at the end of the building. This connection with the 
shaft he sees to be essential to the working of the machine, 
but as yet he does not in the least understand why it is 
essential. The next fact which he observes, however, con- 
veys an entirely new idea to his mind. If we suppose him to 
lay hold of the band, which goes between the shaft and the axis 
of any one machine, he at once becomes conscious, through his 
force-sense, that the band is an instrument conveying power, 
and that, so far from any one machine having an inherent 
power of movement, the source of its power lies in the shaft. 
Finding out that every machine in the factory derives its 
power from the same source, he next inquires, Has the shaft 
itself an inherent power of motion? or does it derive that 
power from any ulterior source? While thus studying the 
working of the machines, suddenly he sees all the machines 
stop, and the shaft cease to revolve ; and after the interval of 
an hour both shaft and machines resume their motion, and 
* ¢The Molern Review,’ January, 1880. 
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yet he ‘is certain that no agency visible to him’ has had any 
concern either in their stoppage or in their renewal of motion. 
Thus he might feel justified in concluding that the shaft 
possesses an inherent potency of motion, and that there is 
no more to be learned about it. But, not wishing to leave 
anything uninvestigated, he goes round to the other side of the 
wall, There he finds that one end of the shaft comes through 
it, and is set in motion by a steam-engine. 

Of course, the force of the engine is derived from coal, and, 
if we go far enough back, from solar radiation; and if we 
inquire into the source of the sun’s energy, in any case ‘ we 
come at length to a wall, to the other side of which we seem 
at present to have no access.’ 

But, continues Dr. Carpenter, Zs there no other side? 
Does not the whole preceding inquiry show how unsatisfactory 
is any inherent ‘ potency’ of Matter as the ultimate explana- 
tion of the existing Kosmos? ‘If we think the man foolish 
who supposes the main shaft of a cotton-mill to turn of itself, 
merely because he sees it apparently end in a wall, which 
conceals from him the source of its motive power, are we not 
really chargeable with the like folly if we attribute self-motion 
to the ultimate molecules of Matter, merely because the 
Power that moves them is hid from our sight?’ 

The misconception of confusing ‘ Law’ and ‘ Force,’ which 
Dr. Carpenter exposes, has become so wide-spread that we 
may be excused for quoting his little parable thus fully. 
Martineau continues, observation shows us that all Forces 
are One. Ifyou watch any one force, it may be seen passing 
into another. ‘Now it is mechanical energy, in a minute it 
will be heat; if a tourmaline is near, it will turn up as 
electricity ; and so on, for no part of the cycle is closed against 
it. You look, in short, upon a row of masks, behind which 
the “unknown power,” slipping from one to another with 
magic agility, seems to multiply itself, but is found on closer 
scrutiny never to quit its unity.’ 

So the plurality of forces disappears. The forces are seen 
to be mere disguises of some unity, and we next inquire, How 
is that One Power related to its many masks? Is it in- 
differently related to all, but like none of them? or are the 
phases not on equal footing, but consecutive ? and if so, is 
the lowest or the highest to be held the oldest? Three answers 
may be given. Unfortunately space allows us only to refer to 
Martineau’s most close discussion of each. It is needless to 
say what important consequences are implied in the answer 
that may be chosen. 
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Next, we cannot help inquiring, What is this Power? But 
- Science cannot tell us, for it cannot discern Power! To find 
out its nature, we must look within ourselves. What makes 
us at the sight of phenomena ask for a power? It is the 
active side of our own nature. We are conscious that we 
ourselves exercise power. This is the one thing that we 
immediately know. We call this exercise of power living 
Will. Our whole idea of Power is identical with that of Will, 
or deduced from it. So by a mental postulate we recognize 
causality in Nature. The law of causality in its intuitive 
form is this—phenomena are the expression of living energy. 
Till this intuition is disproved, the One Power stands as the 
Universal Will. (If you take away this from dynamic con- 
ceptions, you are again reduced to co-existences and suc- 
cessions.) Nor is this notion so repugnant to all scientific 
men as it is tosome at present. Herschel says that ‘it is 
our own immediate consciousness of effort when we exert force 
to put matter into motion, or to oppose and neutralize force 
which gives us this internal conviction of power and causation, 
so far as it refers to the material world, and compels us to 
believe that whenever we see material objects put in motion 
. . . or deflected if already in motion, it is in consequence of 
such an effort somehow exerted, though not accompanied with 
our consciousness.’* And others speak to the same effect. 

In a later article,t not referred to by Martineau, Herschel 
has worked out the same thought more fully— 

In that peculiar mental sensation, clear to the apprehension of every 
one who has ever performed a voluntary act, which is present at the in- 
stant when the determination to do a thing is carried out into the act of 
doing it (a sensation which, in default of a term more specifically appro- 

iated to it, we may call that of effort) we have a consciousness of 
immediate and personal causation which cannot be disputed or ignored. 
And when we see the same kind of act performed by another, we never 
—— in assuming for him that consciousness which we recognize in 
ourselves. 


The next step in the way of generalization, Herschel con- 
tinues, is ‘a flight rather than a step,’ yet it is ‘one that 
forces itself on our thoughts with ever-increasing cogency.’ 
Whatever event takes place in the material world, we either 
find to be ultimately resolvable into some change occurring in 
material substance, or we endeavour to trace it to this. ‘In 
every such change we recognize the action of I’orce. And in 
the only case in which we are admitted into any personal 


* «Treatise on Astronomy,’ chap. vii. § 370. 1833. 
¢ ‘On the Origin of Force’ in ‘Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects,’ 
p- 461. By Sir John Herschel. 1873. 
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knowledge of the origin of force, we find it connected (pos- 
sibly by intermediate links untraceable by our faculties, but 
yet indisputably connected) with volition, and by inevitable 
consequence with motive, with intellect, and with all those 
attributes of mind in which personality consists.’ 

We have already quoted (p. 331) from the same article 
another most suggestive passage as to the method in which 
we may suppose Will to act on Matter.* 

Herschel’s paper greatly supplements Martineau’s treat- 
ment of this point, which, we cannot help thinking, is some- 
what hasty.t Yet the thought i is clear—namely, it is a mental 
postulate to refer Power to Will. Any causal power other than 
Will, is, he says, ‘absolutely out of the sphere of thought.’ 
To this point we shall return. But here we cannot help 
quoting one other passage referring to the relation between 
God and the world. 

Martineau suggests that inorganic matter and lower animal 
life represent as it were the habits of the universe, habits 
carried on somewhat in the way that men do certain acts— 
mechanically—while the Indwelling Mind concentrates its 
aim on the natures that resemble itself. It is in planning 
new methods of work, he says, that the human mind exercises 
its highest functions. When it has established a definite 
method of working, the strain is relaxed; a habit is formed 
that can almost execute itself so that the mind can press on 
to new schemes, while still at the same time the same mind 
carries on the old usages— 


Does anything forbid us to conceive similarly of the kosmical develop- 
ment; that it started from the freedom of indefinite possibilities and the 
ubiquity of universal consciousness; that as intellectual exclusions nar- 
rowed the field, and traced the definite lines of admitted movement, the 
tension of purpose, less needed on these, left them as the habits of the 
universe, and operated rather for higher and ever higher ends not yet 
provided for; that the more mechanical, therefore, a natural law may be, 
the further is it from its source ; and that the inorganic and unconscious 
portion of the world, instead of being the potentiality of the organic and 
conscious, is rather its residual precipitate, formed as the Indwelling Mind 
of all concentrates an intenser aim on the upper margin of the ordered 
whole, and especially on the inner life of natures that can resemble Him. 


The track we are following has brought us here to a point 
from which a noble prospect bursts into view. These words 


* In the same article (pp. 468-473) Herschel discusses the question, How does 
the scientific principle known as the ‘Conservation of Energy’ bear on this 
question of Will and its power to originate Force? Does that principle ‘ stand 
opposed to any, even the smallest amount of arbitrary change in the total of 
‘force ” existing in the universe ?’ 

t He states the same position more fully in his Essays, vol. ii. pp, 185-189. 
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open up a whole new range of thought that surprises us like 
a glimpse ‘from magic casement’ into some untrodden land. 

Tyndall’s theory of ‘ organic matter,’ which with its sup- 
posed results Martineau has throughout been combating, points 
plainly to but one ultimate result, nor does Tyndall shrink 
from stating this. ‘From this point of view,’ he says, ‘ all 
three worlds (the inorganic, the vegetable, and the animal) 
constitute a unity in which I picture life as immanent every- 
where ;’ and this life, he says, may possibly be but ‘ a sub- 
ordinate part and function of a higher life.’ This is indeed 
a sublime conception, says Martineau. We have no scale of 
higher than human life in the world. Scale of height above 
this is only in degrees of the intellectual and the moral. So 
if that ‘ higher life’ exist at all, we must think of it as tran- 
scendent Mind and Will. Yet to his so-called ‘ higher life’ 
Tyndall dares not give the predicate ‘Mind,’ or apply the 
pronoun of personality. On what scale then, asks Martineau, 
is it ‘higher’? If not on the intellectual and moral, then 
there is in man what rises above it, ‘ for the power of attain- 
ing truth and goodness is ideally supreme. If Tyndall can 
reveal to us something higher than Mind and free Causality, 
let us by all means accept and assign it to God. But to pro- 
fess this, one would have, I think, to be something more than 
human. Else how could one grasp its conception ? how look 
higher up than the level of Reason. If that ‘higher life” 
speak to us in idea at all, it can only be as Perfect Reason 
and Righteous Will. Those who find this type of conception 
not good enough, do they succeed in struggling upwards to a 
better? . . . Rather, I should fear, they droop and sink into 
the alternative faith of blind force.’ 

Scientific thought seems at present to move strongly in the 
direction which Tyndall has stated, namely, Life is immanent 
in Matter, and no Directive Power can act from without on the 
world of Matter. We have shown already that bare and 
naked atheism is not the only possible result of such a theory. 
One solution of the difficulty, and a very natural one, is offered 
in the essay entitled, ‘The Mystery of Matter,’ by Mr. Picton, 
a writer who has met scientific discovery with the frankest 
welcome, while he holds its philosophical and religious bear- 
ings with a very different grasp from Professor Tyndall’s. 
Picton sees ‘ strong reasons for believing’ that matter is but 
accumulated ‘ centres of force.’ The ordinary conception of 
dead atoms, of a dead substance called matter, he utterly re- 
jects. Our notion of matter as a dead substance apparently 
comes from our experience of the ‘ physical laws which bound 
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the efforts of our will.’ We naturally conceive of force, whether 
put forth by ourselves or in nature, as effort. We observe that 
these laws act in sequences, and since these sequences occur 
with ‘certainty and unfeeling regularity,’ this appears to us 
ground for excluding from them ‘ the immediate action of will 
or conscious purpose.’ We abstract these and there remains 
the ‘ really irrational conception of unliving effort.’ But mere 
force will never prove a solution of the mystery of matter. 
Both force and matter, ‘far from lending themselves to 
‘‘sross materialism,” rather fascinate us with their shadowed 
hints of a mystery behind them both, far mightier than our 
will, and I will dare to add, more keenly living than our life.’ 
Thus Picton is willing to concede to Professor Huxley that 
‘force is as much a function of matter as motion is.’ But at 
the same time, as he remarks, ‘ the whole significance of the 
concession depends upon the meaning that we attach to the 
word ‘‘ matter.”’’ How, he asks, could a sonata of Beethoven’s 
thrill us so if it be nothing but ‘mere inanimate air ’— 
nothing but waves of dead molecules striking on the ear? 
How has landscape the power to draw our souls out to it and 
to touch us so deeply if it be nothing but stupid dead matter ? 
‘If the earth were only spiritless matter, and our bodies are 
only spiritless matter, ... then surely there is neither 
reason nor significance in the power which is exerted over us 
by natural scenery.’ If so, when we watch the headlong rush 
of the mighty waterfall, it could never seem to us ‘like mad- 
ness, like mirth, like laughter, like rage, uttering all human 
passions with the voice of a thousand trumpets in the leap 
from the crag to the lake.’ ; 
With striking force he introduces the picture of a man re- 
turning in middle age to visit the city where the home of his 
childhood was. He finds his way to the once-familiar street ; 
he chances on the open door and enters again the flag-paved 
yard, surrounded by tall brick walls, where once he played 
and dreamed—where he built play-houses on a broad smooth 
stone—where he climbed up with triumph in his own daring 
to the wall-coping—where he sported with his play-fellows 
while sometimes from the window-pane he caught his mother’s 
face with a smile upon it. Here, amid grimy surroundings, 
he made himself a world of his own in the dreams of childhood: 
sometimes in a quiet mood the roar of the street outside 
became to his ear the voice of the sea, and to that music he 
fancied himself floating to and fro through great sea-caverns. 
But now when he returns, he finds little changed ; flowers still 
grow on the window-ledge, and sparrows still wrangle on the 
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eaves. But when the man tries to throw himself back into 
the circumstances of the child, he is startled at the narrowness. 
and sordidness of the limits within whicli his young imagina- 
tion played. To recall the old life is hard, if not impossible. 
Only under the magic spell of association are the long years: 
measured back till he feels again the glow of those early days 
when the dull courtyard was transformed by his boyish dreams 
into an enchanter’s cave. Gradually, under its influence, 
many things that he had long forgotten come again to mind. 
At sight of the worn flight of steps, the dingy door or murky 
window-pane, the old feelings again dawn brightly upon him. 
How account for this? ‘ What,’ he asks, ‘is the magic charm 
which this dull matter about me wields? Here have these 
walls stood, motionless, inert, while I was far away. The 
dust and ruin of life’s conflicts fell upon childhood’s memories, 
and buried them out of. sight. Yet, after the lapse of twenty 
years, familiar form and colour stir forgotten places in the 
heart; vanished forms look from the window; voices long 
silent speak again from the dumb stone. What is the power 
which these material substances have to touch in so inspiring 
a fashion the immaterial soul ?’ 

To call it association is only another way of saying that the 
sights and the memories and emotions come back together. 
Or if Iam told that ‘the two sets of emotions, physical and 
mental, are associated together in the memory,’ so that the 
dirty red beams of light from the old brick walls brought back 
the memories and forgotten emotions of long ago, of which an 
hour ago I was completely unconscious—‘ I know it is so, as a 
matter of fact; but there is beneath the fact something that 
I cannot understand.’ If matter possesses such wondrous 
powers, what then is it? And he propounds with elaborate 
illustration the theory that matter ‘is in its ultimate essence 
spiritual.’ Matter is the ‘ elementary phenomenal definition,’ 
= as our consciousness apprehends, ‘of a universal spiritual 

ower.’ 

Thus he claims to have ‘ gone right through materialism, 
and come out at the other side, where it merges into pure 
spiritualism.’ 

We do not think that the question of Mind and Matter can 
be quite so simply settled as Mr. Picton appears to believe. 
His dilemma is not close enough. The world might be con- 
ceived, instead of being the ‘elementary and phenomenal,’ to 
be the partial and imperfect ‘ manifestation’ of the One Power 
—a side-stream returning into, but ever flowing apart from, its. 
source, and which it is possible for us to know only while it is. 
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separated from that source, somewhat like men dwelling where 
they can see only a side channel, but never the great river from 
which its waters come. If this were possible, Matter and 
Mind need not be viewed as two utterly discordant substances. 
Poetically beautiful, morally earnest, and in many respects 
most truly religious as Picton’s form of Pantheism is, and it 
can be such only because there is much of truth mixed with 
it, yet in reference to this subject—in trying to realize the 
relation of the world to God—we shall find something far more 
helpful, far closer to fact, in Martineau’s suggestion that inor- 
ganic matter and lower animal life may represent, as it were, 
‘the habits of the universe’ carried on ‘ mechanically.’ Thus 
we complain that Nature is unsympathetic and heedless while 
we feel that an infinitely deeper Divine communion is possible 
through the voice speaking within than through the world 
outside, because ‘the Indwelling Mind of all concentrates an 
intenser aim on the upper margin of the ordered whole, and 
especially on the inner life of natures that can resemble Him.’ 

Picton is ever repeating the misapplied though plausible- 
sounding charge of anthropomorphism, which he supposes 
utterly fatal to a belief in theism. Probably this may be 
called the fallacy of his book, and to it also Martineau’s 
criticism of the ‘ higher life,’ which is not personal and which 
Tyndall cannot call ‘ Mind,’ well applies. Picton has indeed 
undertaken a gigantic task, and if, in searching for a fresh 
road, he has missed the way, still he has struck out light on 
all sides. He has furnished new and powerful arguments, 
both against atheism and against that outer darkness of the 
‘ Absolutely Unknowable,’ which appears to be drawing closer 
in the field of thought. His book, moreover, magnetizes us by 
the boldness of a noble nature which, so soon as it discerns a 
truth, must move towards it, though at bitter cost, perhaps, 
even as the iron must follow when the magnet draws. For 
such a mind there can be no compromise, and though it may 
be possible for such to follow a ‘ too daring path,’ yet we must 
ever admire its courage and sincerity. 

We have now surveyed the controversy of Matter over the 
whole disputed ground, and what is the result? Is it that the 
whole world has become disenchanted and dead? or do not 
the consequences far rather tend the other way, and has not 
the earth our dwelling-place, with all its mysteries of life and 
growth, become more wonderful than we before thought it? 
Is not the working of the One Power on Matter something 
more strange and beautiful than we were wont to think? 
Matter in every shape—from the dead mass throbbing with 
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countless unseen movements which mind can barely imagine, 
to the little company of snowdrops hanging their heads where 
a month before was bare black ground—is yet more mysterious 
than before. 

Before leaving Lucretius, we wish to touch on one central 
but little understood dogma of Epicurean physics. In our 
account of the controversy as to Matter and its powers, the 
most suggestive point to which the argument led us was the 
question discussed by Martineau and Herschel, of the nature 
of Force—our personal consciousness of causation and the 
power of Will to originate Force. A striking illustration of 
this conception—from a quarter where we should least expect 
it—is furnished by Lucretius. When on a former occasion 
we gave an account of Lucretius’s atomic theory we did so 
with especial reference to the declination of the atoms and its 
philosophical consequences.* In the Epicurean system this 
doctrine plays a twofold part. According to Lucretius, the 
atoms which are conceived to fall straight downwards, from 
all eternity, in parallel lines like drops of rain, would never 
meet and by their meeting create the world; but that occa- 
sionally they swerve a very little from their path and so come 
into collision. The slightest declension is quite sufficient, as 
we pointed out, to bring the atoms into universal collision 
and so to render them a source of Power—the source from 
which the whole energy of the universe is derived. This is 
the first use of Declination, but it has a second and still more 
important one, namely, as we before explained, it is this 
swerving of the atoms, ‘at no fixed place or time,’ but just at 
their own volition, which alone renders Free-will possible for 
human beings.t 

Lucretius is a most ardent believer in individual Free-will, 
which indeed was one main dogma of Epicureanism. He 
supposes Declination to be amply potent in the way of making 
this possible. We have quoted a most important passage 
from Herschel, showing that, unless we suppose the will to 
exert some amount of Force, however slight, we can hardly 


* «British Quarterly,’ Oct. 1875. See pp. 355-363, and 371. 

Some time after the present paper was written, M. Guyau’s important work, 
‘La Morale d’Epicure,’ (Paris, 1878) has come into our hands. M. Guyau devotes 
the whole of an admirably written chapter (pp. 71-102) to a subtle study of atomic 
Declination. His estimate of the importance of the doctrine, we believe, is cor- 
rect. He calls it ‘the central and most original point of Epicureanism’ (le 
poin capital et vraiment original de la théorie épicurienne, les rapports de la 
yolonté humaine avec la déclinaison atomique—p. 99). We have examined his 
very novel explanation of the doctrine, as well as the texts on which he bases it, 
in the ‘Journal of Philology,’ vol. x., 1882. He does not touch on its relation 
to Epicurean psychology. 
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conceive its action. Is not this same principle most clearly 
implied in Lucretius’s account, already explained at full, of 
the method by which Will sets our body in motion. The 
Will acts directly on the smallest soul atoms, those of the 
fourth principle ; these in turn move the coarser and more 
coarse till the whole body is set in motion, but this entirely 
results from a very slight original impulse given by Will. 
However tiny and easily moved these soul atoms are, it still 
requires some exercise of Force, however slight, to set them 
in motion. Lucretius’s explanation of the manner in which 
Will makes the body move, most distinctly implies a power in 
the Will to originate Force. 

But what is to be thought of the other use of Declination, 
namely, in order to bring the falling atoms into collision and 
render them a source of power? But for Declination, Lucre- 
tius believes, these atoms would ‘ fall downwards through the 
void, like drops of rain,’ barrenly, and ‘ Nature would never 
have produced anything.’ It alone brings them into collision, 
and thus they become the source of all the Energy or Forces 
acting in the world. Can it be said that, in this notion, 
Lucretius is carrying out the idea of Personal Causation in 
the same way as Martineau and Herschel have done? Of 
course Lucretius’s materialism could never have allowed him 
to rise to the thought that all Force may be the outcome of 
Will—‘that any causal power other than Will-is unthinkable.’ 
But if not fully, did Lucretius grasp this thought at all ? 

Surprising as it may seem, it does appear to us that 
Lucretius may have been led from his strong belief in indi- 
vidual Free-will to this conception of Will residing in the 
atoms, before the world was made.* Lucretius’s language in 
discussing Free-will shows a strong consciousness of Personal 
Causation, as exerted by man himself. Indeed Lucretius 
refers almost triumphantly, as a convincing argument for the 
existence of Free-will, to our vivid personal consciousness of 
exerting effort when we will to move. ‘Beyond a doubt,’ 
he says, ‘his own will makes a beginning for each;’ and 
he goes on to describe the process. Now is not the 
thought natural enough? If Free-will originates action in 
men (and Lucretius grasps this truth most strongly), may it 


* From the passage II. ll. 251-293, it is clear that, in assigning Free-will to the 
atoms, Lucretius reasoned thus: ‘I cannot account for Will appearing in human 
beings, the latest product of evolution, unless it were there from the first. If 
men have Will, then Matter which they came from must have Will too, since 
nothing can come from nothing.’ He applies his axiom, ex nihilo nihil jit, in 
this way at II. 1. 287, 
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not in the world of Matter too give to the atoms the first 
impulse which finally results in creation. ‘This is all that 
Lucretius supposes Declination to do. It gives the initial 
impulse in both cases. As motioninthe human body must be 
begun by the Will, so Will only can be supposed to give the 
first impulse without which the atoms could never create. 
We have seen that the step from Personal Causation back to 
first-existing Causation is natural enough. We allow that 
Lueretius has but a blind unreasoning perception of it— 
partly, it would seem, as a corollary from his belief in Will 
originating bodily motion. Yet, for several reasons, we hope 
it is now evident that the strange doctrine of Free-will residing 
in the falling atoms before the beginnings of the world is 
not so entirely arbitrary as at first it seemed. 

At first sight, it is true, the volition of the dead atoms is 
hardly what we call Will. A dead Willis indeed an absurdity, 
but Will without life was one of the Epicurean dogmas* which 
Lucretius, as a convert, had felt himself bound to swallow. 
He will not even admit to himself that there is anything un- 
natural in it. As we have said, he most emphatically insists 
that Matter is ‘utterly dead.’ After having reduced the 

\whole universe to atoms, he makes merry, with somewhat 
ghastly laughter over these little particles having life. If so, 
you may think of them ‘laughing and weeping, and learnedly 
discussing Epicurean doctrines.’ To do this and conceive 
them living is ‘raving madness,’ he says. Yet surely that is 
not more absurd than his own conception of atoms that have 
wills of their own and can move to the right or left, ‘as they 
wish,’ sponte sua, but which are at the same time ‘ utterly 
dead.’ It is for this reason, because his atoms act as if they 
were alive, and because a dead Will is an absurdity, that we 
formerly said that Lucretius virtually conceives Matter as 
living, and that really his theory of Matter involves—cer- 
tainly in a very low form, perhaps in the very lowest form 
possible—Pantheism. 

This statement may seem somewhat startling, especially 
when we consider what Lucretius’ creed was—how thorough- 
going in many ways his Materialism is. But, logically, his 
position does amount to this. And, if it be true that Lucre- 
tius attributes Will to Matter, and, even ina blind and in- 
direct way, assigns Will as the source of energy, does not 
this to some extent alter his position among the philosophic 


* On this point Schopenhauer comes into remarkable agreement with Epicurus. 
They both conceive Will to be essentially unconscious, and to exist in Matter 
everywhere as a blind force, but to emerge in man as a conscious one, 
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systems? Though at the cost of utter inconsistency, has not 
even he been compelled to admit within his scheme of evolu- 
tion something besides dead Matter? For it must not be 
forgotten that the Matter which, he says, is so potent to 
evolve life, is Matter + Free-will. 

Before concluding we must refer shortly to the general 
estimate of Lucretius, expressed some time ago by Mr. 
Buchanan.* Quoting the last clause of our former article, he 
says, they know but little of Lucretius ‘who aver that this 
poet had a divine consciousness (sic) of ‘‘ something more 
than matter.’ To this criticism it is enough to reply that, 
as we have shown with regard to the Declination of the atoms, 
Matter + Free-will is ‘something more than matter.’ Again 
he says, ‘Lucretius is a materialist, pure and simple, solemn 
and staunch ; as bigoted in his creed and as certain of his gos- 
pel as the veriest divine that ever thumped acushion;’ and so 
on. Nowhere has Mr. Buchanan hinted that Lucretius took a 
great step forward for religion as well as for science when he 
asserted that everything in nature goes by law and notbing 
by caprice ; but passing over this entirely, he shows nowhere 
the least appreciation of the fact that Lucretius was forced 
into his position by a recoil (an exaggerated recoil, of course) 
from the national religion of his day with all its necessary 
results of sin and degradation. He talks knowingly of those 
‘modern writers who would fain make him (Lucretius) a mere 
enemy to the ancient polytheistic religion.’ But does Mr. 
Buchanan know what this polytheistic religion was ? What its 
moral influences were? Of what kind was the conception of 
Deity which Lucretius revolted from? In short, has he ever 
spoken a word against any conception of God which assigns to 
Him goodness and universal power in the world ?+ Lucretius 
had not to do with the (in many respects) noble and beautiful 
worship of Greece at its best time. Paganism in his day had 
become a religion of sensuality and superstitious dread, and the 
gods of Rome, according to the popular conception of them, 
could inspire only repugnance and fear. In Mr. Buchanan's 
hands the poet becomes a ‘mere’ enemy of religion, impelled 
solely by a fanatic zeal against any and every spiritual concep- 
tion. From this point of view his earnestness in preaching 


* ‘Lucretius and Modern Materialism.’ New Quarterly, April, 1876. 

+ It appears as if Lucretius could not conceive of omnipotence in Deity. At 
II. ll. 1093-99 he expressly denies the possibility of such a thing, while at V. Il. 
181-86, he speaks as if it were equally absurd to attribute omniscience to the gods. 
Lucretius cannot think of God in His relation to the world except as a man-like 
artificer. Itis interesting to contrast with these passages the Hebrew conception 
of God, infinitely powerful and infinitely wise, as seen, for example, in Isaiah xl. 
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Epicureanism simply shows that (as Carlyle has said of an 
eagerly proselytizing atheist), he was ‘eaten up by the zeal of 
the devil’s own house’—nothing further! And this means that 
he was a mere monster ; for one who avows Lucretius’s creed 
for simply these reasons is nothing more than this. Mr. 
Buchanan has done some admirable work in criticism, but his 
estimate of Lucretius is barely consistent with the facts of 
human character, and is moreover thoroughly unhistorical, 
as we may later have an opportunity of showing. 

We have said that few men (let us hope almost none) have 
ever so completely accepted the gospel of Atoms and Eternal 
Death as Lucretius did. Whatever moments of truer con- 
sciousness he may have had, it seems seldom indeed that he 
could believe in the existence of aught but atoms. He has 
sought and found nothing but ‘ dead matter’ anywhere. And, 
as it has been said of some recent philosophical theisms, 
that they place God ‘somewhere in the nebula of Orion,’ 
entirely out of connection with earth, thus Lucretius’s shadow 
deities are put far, far away from him in the intermundia— 


The shadowy interspace of world and world— 


and thus the earth and heaven were left empty. Not so was 
it with the old mythology in its better day. His master, 
Epicurus, had driven out the many conscious living Presences 
from sky and field and wood and stream. He had found the 
world living, if not with One Great Life, yet with many lower 
lives, and he left it dead, ‘ utterly dead’ and cold. This was 
his substitute for polytheism, and the pagan races, as a whole, 
could never have accepted that substitute, for it was not more 
but less true. And do we not find that the poem of his dis- 
ciple Lucretius strikes us forcibly with a sense of something 
wanting ? and especially in those vivid descriptions of nature, 
which he knows so well to paint in a line or two of his rush- 
ing verse, pictures so bright and clear and living that the 
fresh air seems to blow out of them as on a breezy summer 
morning, even here we feel that something is absent, some- 
thing which we know ought to be there, and at first we 
are puzzled and ask ourselves what it is. It is just so in 
a dream when we go out and walk the familiar street and 
see the well-known forms and persons, the trees, the sky, 
the house in which we live; but always we are filled with 
pain, for however bright the sunlight, and however green 
the leaves may be, there is something wanting in the land- 
scape—everywhere—in all we see. It is some friend, some- 
one that we dearly love, and without whom we can never be 
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satisfied—whom in our dream we go seeking up and down 
yet cannot find, and go about in misery because of it. And 
what at times strikes us so strongly, even in Lucretius’ 
noblest pictures of the world, is something more than his mere 
air of standing aloof from common human affairs. Is it not 
the lack of a Central Life, the absence of any Living Presence 
in the world that we feel? And alas! this was no dream to 
Lucretius, but a waking nightmare. And thus he makes us sad. 
JOHN MASSON. 


Art. IV.—Astronomical Explanations of the Force 
of Inertia. 

Astronomers often talk of the force of inertia as being equal to 
the force of attraction. I have been trying to understand what 
is meant by this statement. I do not ask metaphysically what 
the force is in itself, or whether it is an entity or a nonentity ; 
any more than I would care for an answer to any similar 
question as to the force of attraction. Iam well content to 
leave metaphysics to the metaphysicians. My interest in the 
subject is matter-of-fact, mechanical, and practical. Not what 
the force of inertia is, but what it does, is the first question. 
Is not the force of inertia as universally and as definitely 
operative as the force of attraction? And,if so, howso? We 
are informed explicitly enough that the force of attraction of 
any given body is in proportion to its mass; that the mutual 
attraction of two bodies for each other is as the mass of the 
one multiplied by the mass of the other; but that the force of 
attraction of any body decreases as the square of the distance 
from its centre. That is to say, whatever the Sun’s attractive 
force may be at the distance of one mile from his centre, at 
the distance of two miles it will decrease to one-fourth; at the 
distance of four miles, to one-sixteenth ; at the distance of 
ten miles, to one-hundredth ; at the distance of a thousand 
miles, to one-millioneth ; and, finally, at the Earth’s distance 
(say, in round numbers, 92,000,000 of miles), his attractive 
force will decrease to the following inconceivable fraction— 
eieivoo0dess0e Of his attraction at the distance of one mile 
from his own centre. 

This is the recognized law of the force of attraction. But, 
as I have said, we are also told that the force of inertia is 
equal to the force of attraction. Equal where? Equal to the 
force of attraction at the Sun’s centre; or only to the incon- 
ceivable fraction of that force at the Earth’s distance ? 
Clearly the Sun’s force of inertia is equal to his force of attrac- 
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tion at his own centre of gravity; for both forces are alike 
proportionate to his mass; and his force of inertia is simply 
the force of his persistence in his own state, and of his resist- 
ance to extraneous disturbance ; and has no function, like 
attraction, beyond his own mass. Here, then, we find a very 
striking difference in the practical operation of the two forces. 
The one decreases as the square of the distance; the other 
remains a constant quantity, wholly unaffected by distance. 
Surely so distinct a difference in the operation of the two 
forces in question must lead to no less definite results in every 
astronomical problem in which they may be involved. And 
yet, strange to say, this point seems to be generally passed by 
as of no account by writers on astronomy. 

It is admitted that the force of resistance, in any given body, 
is equal to the force of attraction, and that both forces alike 
vary as the mass. It is also undoubted that the force of at- 
traction decreases as the square of the distance. Is it not also 
true that the force of resistance, which we call inertia, remains 
a constant quantity, wholly unaffected by distance ? If then 
the force of resistance be equal, in any given mass, to the 
force of attraction at its centre of gravity, does it not follow 
that, before the resistance can be overcome and the given mass 
moved, even the fraction of a hair’s breadth, it must be either 
drawn or propelled by a force greater than its own excess of 
resistance over its actual attraction at any given distance from 
its centre ? 

To show exactly what I mean, I will take an illustration 
from Sir Edmund Beckett’s interesting little volume, ‘ Astro- 
nomy without Mathematics ;’ and I do so because nearly the 
whole question is there practically raised with singular pre- 
cision and brevity. After some remarks on the weights of 
bodies, or their pressure against each other, the subject is 
thus continued :— 

‘In astronomy, however, we have not pressure to deal with, 
but motion; and then another element comes in, viz., the 
inertia, or the resistance of everything to disturbance, whether 
from rest into motion, or from uniform motion in a straight 
line into a curve ; or acceleration, or retardation, or stopping 
of that uniform motion.’ 

This is as explicit as could be wished; and I hoped that I 
was coming to an equally distinct statement of the actual 
power of inertia, in its recognized effects on the positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. But, after reading that 
- inertia, like attraction, ‘ also varies as the mass,’ what I came 
to was the following :— 
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‘ Therefore, although the dead pressure between A and B, at 
distance AB, is A x B+AB?, the attraction of A on B, which is 
always called the accelerating force on B (disregarding A’s own 
[accelerated] motion), is that same quantity +the inertia of B, 
t.e., by B, and is therefore simply A+AB?; which you see is 
independant of the mass of B. And therefore it is true, para- 
doxical as it seems, that the earth moves the sun as much as 
if he were a pea, though the earth’s own accelerated} motion, 
and therefore their relative motion, is very different’ (p. 24). 

This, I confess, appears to me, although very distinctly ex- 
pressed, by no means a complete, or even correct statement of 
the power of inertia, as contradistinguished from the power of 
attraction. What I understand it to mean is, that the dead 
pressure of two attractive bodies towards each other is as the 
mass of the one multiplied by the mass of the other, divided 
by the square of the distance of their centres; but that, as the 
force of attraction of any given body is equalled by its force of 
resistance, the power of one body to move another is simply its 
own attractive force; the reciprocal attraction of the other 
body, however small or great, being exactly balanced by its 
inertia. Yet, from these two postulates, it seems a long leap 
to the paradox, that ‘therefore the earth moves the sun as 
much as if he were a pea.’ ‘The strict inference would be, 
therefore the earth attracts the sun the same as if he were a 
pea; which is only saying that the earth’s attraction is 
neither increased nor lessened by the magnitude of the sun. 

But, although it may be strictly true that the Sun’s initial 
attraction is exactly equal to his resistance, Are we not here 
forgetting the fact that his attraction, at any given distance, 
must be divided by the square of the distance; while his 
resistance remains a constant quantity, equal to his attraction, 
not at the Earth’s distance, but at his own centre of gravity ? 
To say that ‘the accelerating force on B is A + AB?,’ is 
assuming that the reciprocal attraction of B is independent 
of distance, and therefore, exactly balancing the inertia of 
B, entirely neutralizes that inertia. But, strictly speaking, 
no such distinction can practically be made as that of the 
attraction of A on B, or of Bon A. In all cases attraction is 


mutual, and constitutes one total force, to which each con- | 


tributes according to its mass. The Sun and the Earth are 


drawn to each other by a given total force, as if an elastic | 


cord were stretched from centre to centre. But the pull of 


the cord is neither greater nor less at the centre of the Sun | 
| than it is at the centre of the Earth. Each is pulled with | 


exactly the same force; precisely as if two men were pulling 
NO. CL. 28 
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each other from two barges with a rope. If the mutual and 
total attraction be greater than the individual resistance of 
the Earth, the position of the Earth will be proportionally 
affected; if that same attraction be also greater than the 
resistance of the Sun, the Sun also must yield to it, and 
totter on his throne; but surely not otherwise. 

So far as I understand the case, it appears to be this. The 
Earth and the Sun mutually attract each other with a com- 
bined force, equal to the mass of the one multiplied by the 
mass of the other, divided by the square of the distance ; but 
each resists that attraction in proportion to its own mass. If 
they were of equal mass, then, in order for both to be moved, 
it would be necessary that the combined attractive power of 
the two, divided by the square of the distance, should be 
greater than the resistance of one; or, if we must have 
symbols, that A x B + AB? should be greater than A or B. 
If however we take the case of two bodies, like the Earth 
and the Sun, of greatly unequal masses, then only that body 
will be actually moved the resistance of whose mass is less 
than their combined attraction, divided by the square of the 
distance of their centres of gravity. For instance, let us 
suppoes the case of two bodies whose respective masses are 
as 400 and 4. These multiplied together will give their 
absolute quantity of mutually attractive force, 1600. Now 
let us suppose them separated to such a distance that their 
mutual attraction shall be decreased to one-sixteenth. Then 
each body will be drawn to the other by a force of 100. But 
the mass, and therefore the resistance of one body, remains 
400, while the mass, and therefore the resistance of the other, 
is only 4. In this case the force of 100 would utterly over- 
power a resistance of 4, while it would be as nothing to an 
absolute resistance of four times itself. 

Then, again, as to pressure. Does not the resistance of 
inertia require as distinct a recognition, in any statement of 
the laws of pressure, as in astatement of the laws of motion? 
What is pressure? In the sense here implied, pressure is 
simply the intercepted tendency of the centres of gravity of 
two bodies to move towards each other by their mutual 
attraction. If there were no tendency to move, there would 
be no pressure. With such tendency, were there nothing to 
intercept, there would be motion; with interception, the same 
tendency to move would become manifest as pressure. It 
follows, then, that if inertia reacts against the tendency to 
move, it must, in precisely the same way and in the same 
proportion, react against actual pressure. This also appears 
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to have been overlooked; for we are told that ‘the dead 
pressure between A and B, at distance AB, is A x B + AB*.’ 
If I am correct in my statement of the power of inertia, the 
dead pressure would be A x B + AB*—A and B. Weare also 
told in a preceding paragraph that ‘ the weight of everything 
on the earth is as the Earth’s mass x by the body’s mass + 
Earth’s radius*.’ This is only the same statement in a more 
concrete form, and exhibits the same omission of the actual 
power of inertia as in the other instances to which I have 
referred. I venture to submit that the true rendering would 
be, that the weight of everything on the earth is as the 
Earth’s mass, multiplied by the body’s mass, divided by the 
square of the distance of the two centres of gravity, less the 
mass of the earth and that of the given body. 

This, again, brings us to the consideration of accelerating, or 
deflecting, or retarding, or stopping uniform motion; whether 
by attraction, propulsion, collision, or by the friction or dead 
pressure of continual resistance. In all these cases the quantity 
of inertia in the moving body clearly forms as distinct an 
element to be allowed for, as in the case of simple pressure 
or weight. Acceleration may be briefly defined as pressure 
added to motion; retardation and stoppage as pressure opposed 
to motion. If then pressure is as the disturbing force, less 
the resisting force, in like manner acceleration or retardation 
will be as the disturbing force, less the continual resistance of 
mass of the moving body. If the applied force be less than the 
resistance of mass, the velocity of the moving body will be 
wholly unaffected by it; if the applied force be greater than 
the resistance of mass, the change in velocity will be as the 
applied force, less the resisting force. Before the uniform 
motion of any given mass can be in the slightest degree either 
accelerated or retarded, the resistance of mass must be 
definitely overcome. I need not now point out the important 
practical consequences which must follow from these deduc- 
tions, supposing them correct. The first question is, Are they 
correct? If they are, the practical conclusions will be very 
sure to follow. 

But the force of inertia includes far more than is strictly 
understood by mere resistance. It is essentially a force of 
persistence, either in a state of rest, or of uniform motion in 
a straight line. If a body be at rest it will persist in that 
state, and require a force greater than its own inertia to move 
it. If it be once moved by any such extraneous and suflicient 
force, whatever velocity be thus given to it, it will in like man- 
ner persist in that velocity, uniformly, and in a straight line. 
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What we call centrifugal force is simply this tendency of a 
moving body to persist in its acquired motion, uniformly, and 
in astraight line. In the case of the Earth, this persistence 
in rectilinear velocity is balanced and controlled by the central 
attraction of the Sun, or rather by the mutual attraction of the 
Sun and the Earth foreach other. It is on the marvellous and 
continually varying balance of these two forces of rectilinear 
persistence and centripetal attraction that the Earth’s orbit 
round the Sun depends for continuance. The rectilinear per- 
sistence prevents the Earth from falling into the Sun; the 
centripetal attraction prevents it from flying off in a straight 
line into space. In this instance it is palpable enough that 
the force of individual persistence is equal to the force of the 
mutual attraction. But here we have come to a case in which 
the force of persistence consists of two quantities, namely, 
what we may call the uniform resistance of mass and the per- 
sistence of added velocity and momentum. The resistance of 
inertia is constant and continual. It cannot be destroyed, 
and can only be overcome by forcible transmutation into an 
exact equivalent of persistence of momentum. Without such 
transmutation there might conceivably be velocity, but cer- 
tainly there could be no momentum. On the other hand, the 
pexsistence of momentum is either cumulative or decreasive, 
in the exact proportion that the applied force overcomes the 
continual resistance or persistence of mass. To accelerate 
the velocity of the Earth’s movement the centripetal force 
musi first be sufficient to balance the force of resistance of 
the Earth’s mass, and only the excess of attractive force would 
be represented in added velocity ; and, conversely, the same 
is true of retardation. The centripetal attraction has only the 
resistance of the body’s mass to overcome in order to move 
it. But to deflect a moving body in any given ratio from 
a rectilinear path, its given velocity must also be affected 
by proportionate disturbing velocity, requiring a correspond- 
ing increase of force to produce it ; and the amount of deflec- 
tion, at any given tangential velocity, will be exactly propor- 
tiovate to that increase of disturbing force. Thus deflection 
also is as the disturbing force, less the continual resisting 
force. 

Again, the momentum of a moving body is as the mass 
multiplied by the velocity. Therefore, conversely, the ap- 
plied force, producing a given momentum, may be reckoned 
as the attained velocity multiplied by the force of persist<nce 
of the mass. If there were no such force as momentum, all 
consideration of mass might of course be omitted, and velocity 
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only be regarded. Or, if momentum at any conceivable velo- 
city were only as the mass, we might with certainty infer that 
the force of persistence had only to be overcome once for all 
at starting. But momentum is as the velocity multiplied by 
the mass; and all increasing momentum is as the increased 
velocity multiplied by the constant and continual persistence 
of the mass. Therefore, clearly, the applied force needed to 
produce such an accumulating force of momentum must be 
correspondingly and equally cumulative. But how can such 
applied force be conceived of as thus operating upon an in- 
dependent body, otherwise than by the constant translation 
of its own force of resistance into force of momentum? All 
increasing momentum is simply the net result of the con- 
tinual overcoming and translating of the inherent force of re- 
sistance ; and, as there can be no increased velocity without 
increase of momentum, there can be no increased velocity 
until that resistance is definitely overcome. 

Suppose the Earth to be at rest; at such a distance from 
the Sun that their mutual attraction shall be sufficient to fairly 
overcome the mere resistance of the Earth's mass. Then 
suppose, at the instant of movement, the Earth also received 
any given tangential velocity. It would then have a tangen- 
tial impetus in a straight line, and a sunward impetus at right 
angles to it; and, by the composition of the two forces, it 
would take an intermediate path. If the tangential velocity 
were so small that the excess of attractive force (over that re- 
quired to balance the continual resistance of mass) was sufficient 
to produce such a deflection of the path as to keep the Earth 
within the grip of the centripetal attraction, the Earth would 
continue to fall sunward in the path of deflection. But if the 
tangential velocity were so much in excess of the sunward 
velocity as to carry the Earth beyond the limit of sufficient 
attraction, the path of deflection would be away from the Sun, 
and the force of persistence would triumph over the force of 
attraction. Thus distance decreases, by a varying quantity, 
the force of attraction ; while velocity increases, by a varying 
quantity, the force of persistence. ‘The mutual attraction of 
two bodies is as the product of their respective masses, 
divided by the square of the distance; while the momentum, 
or moving force of a single body is as its given velocity, 
multiplied by the continual persistence of its mass. 

I have already, in a previous article,* called attention to 
some of the more remarkable effects of the force of inertia as 
exhibited in the planetary orbits; and it will not be necessary 
* See April, 1830, pp. 285-289, 
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now to repeat what I have already said. But there is one 
point to which it may be worth while again to refer. The 
periodic advance of the Earth’s apsides, or the slow revolution 
of her entire orbit around the Sun, is generally explained as 
being produced by the attraction of the outer planets ; and the 
similar revolution of the Moon’s entire orbit round the Earth, 
as arising from the perturbing action of the Sun. In the 
article referred to, I have endeavoured to explain those very 
remarkable movements, as arising from the necessary action 
of the persistence of the Earth’s tangential momentum and 
velocity, and, in like manner, the persistence of the Moon’s 
tangential momentum and velocity, as they pass the aphelions, 
or what I have called ‘the dead points’ of their several orbits. 
And I contend that a similar periodic advance of the apsides 
must necessarily occur with every body freely revolving in an 
elliptical orbit. 

It will not be necessary to repeat all the details of my 
attempted explanation ; but I will illustrate the main point by 
a very simple and familiar experiment. Take any weight and 
suspend it by a string (say, two yards long, but the longer the 
better) from any fixed point; and then set the weight revolv- 
ing in an elliptical orbit. The orbit thus produced will differ 
in several particulars from a planetary orbit. In the first 
place, it will not be in a uniform plane. The two extremes of 
the ellipse will be the highest points, as in the case of a pen- 
dulum ; and the two intermediate points will be the lowest. 
At the two highest points the orbital velocity will be least, as 
at the aphelion of a planetary orbit; and at the two lowest 
points, the orbital velocity will be greatest, as at the corre- 
sponding perihelion : so the orbit described by the weight will 
be like two planetary orbits joined in one. Let us fix our 
attention on one of the highest points. As the weight rises to 
this point, the impetus of oscillation will become continually 
less ; until, by the time the weight reaches the highest point, 
the impetus of oscillation, as with a pendulum, will have 
become entirely exhausted. If the weight were simply oscil- 
lating like a pendulum, it would now simply pause for an in- 
stant, partly by reason of its inertia, and partly by the reaction 
of the tension of the string, and then return on the same 
_ as that on which it rose, but with accelerated velocity. 

ut, moving in an ellipse, the weight in question has two 
forces acting simultaneously on it, namely, the impetus of 
oscillation and the tangential impetus of the orbit it is de- 
scribing. When therefore, under these circumstances, the 
weight reaches the highest or dead point of its orbit, although 
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the impetus of oscillation is for the moment eliminated, the 
tangential impetus will still be operating; and, during what 
would be the momentary pause of a pendulum, will carry the 
weight forward in the direction of the orbital motion: and of 
course, the longer the interval and the greater the orbital 
velocity, the greater will be the advance of the apside. This 
simple and very easy experiment affords a very striking illus- 
tration of the periodic advance of the apsides of every ellipti- 
cal orbit in the solar system. I might even carry the illustra- 
tion a step further ; for if the orbital velocity were sufficient 
to nearly balance the excessive attraction of the earth on the 
weight, the ellipse, at each advance of its aphelion, would 
pass more and more nearly into a circle; but as this would 
involve conclusions not yet admitted by astronomers, I prefer 
leaving the experiment to their thoughtful consideration. 


I must now pass on to a brief consideration of the modern 
half-acceptance of Newton’s Three Laws of Motion; and for 
this purpose will avail myself of Professor Tait’s abbreviated 
statement of them, as given in his ‘Recent Advances in 
Physical Science;’ and then venture to give the same laws, 
with the additions which seem necessary to make them equally 
include both the forces of attraction and the forces of per- 
sistence. 

‘1st. Force is any cause which alters, or tends to alter, a 
body’s state of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line. 

‘2nd. Change of motion is proportional to the impressed 
force; and takes place in the direction of the straight line in 
which the force acts. 

‘3rd. To every action there is always an equal and contrary 
reaction.’ 

Nothing could be clearer than this version of the celebrated 
Three Laws, so far as the forces of disturbance go. But the 
strange thing is, that here also the forces of persistence seem 
to be altogether ignored. This it is which puzzles me; and 
the more so, that Newton in his own statement of the first 
law, emphatically recognized their existence. His words are: 
‘Every body perseveres in its state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, except so far as it may be compelled 
by force to change that state.’* 

* See ‘ Treatise on Natural Philosophy,’ by Sir W. Thomson and Professor 
Tait, §§ 216, 244 ; alsoa Paper (pp. 30-32) read before the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Liverpool, 1879, ‘On the Simplest Possible Experiment in 
Physical Science,’ by Thomas P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. The object of Mr. 


Kirkman’s very able Paper is to prove that what is called, often very unmeaningly, 
* the force of nertia,’ is in strictest truth one of the marvellous forces by which 
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Is it not clear, from these carefully chosen words, that 
Newton considered the Persistence of matter to be a force as 
actual and as effective as that of attraction itself? And 
what else can be meant by saying that the force of inertia is 
equal to that of attraction? It is not merely, as is so gener- 
ally supposed, that every body inertly continues as it is, until 
moved by something else; but, every body persists in its own 
state, and therefore resists all extraneous disturbance, until 
its innate force of resistance is overpowered by a greater force. 

Altogether, I cannot but believe that the following rendering 
of the three laws (the order of which I have changed for 
greater coherence), more completely expresses Newton's 
view of the relation of the two forces in question than does 
the briefer version which I have already quoted. 

1st. Force is that which causes a body to persist, or to 
tend to persist, in its own state, whether of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line; or which alters, or tends to alter, 
such state of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line, 
in any given extraneous body. 

2nd. To every action there is corresponding reaction, vary- 
ing with the conditions. 

3rd. Commencement or change of motion is proportional to 
the disturbing force, less the resisting force; and takes place 
in the direction of the straight line in which the two forces act 
and react. 

I commenced this brief article by disclaiming all interest in 
the merely abstract question, What is the force of inertia? 
And now I seem to be concluding with what may look like an 
elaborate attempt to define all force. But first I may say, 
Professor Tait is responsible for the form of the statement ; 
and secondly, what has taken the semblance of an abstract 
definition is after all only a practical statement of the modes of 
working of two very remarkable forces. Were I called upon to 
offer an equally practical definition, which should include all 
force, I should have to give it in much wider scope, and say, 
Force is that which does anything, and everything ; and which 
varies in manifestation according to the sphere of its operation ; 
from the highest Will and Love Force which maintains the 
Universe in existence, down to the human forces of individual 


the physical universe is maintained and controlled. As I have never doubted 
his conclusion, perhaps I am not the best judge as to the conclusiveness of his 
skilful reasoning. I will therefore only say the Paper seems to me as unanswer- 
able as I believe it to remain unanswered. But I fear that, as with the forces of 
physical disturbance, he will find the force of his energetic argument only effec- 
tive, less the density of those who may be repelled or attracted by it. As Schiller 
says, against such a force of inertia ‘the very gods must fight in vain.’ 
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persistence and social attraction, including personal accelera- 
tion, deflection, retardation, and stoppage; to the lowest vital 
forces in all their varied activities; and to the instant, im- 
mutable, and transcendent forces which are at once the 
foundation and strong coherent bond of all that we vaguely 
call matter. I have spoken of the forces of persistence and 
attraction as if those forces were self-inherent properties 
of matter; and I have done so because I wished to confine 
myself simply to their laws of operation, without in any way 
perplexing the subject by referring to the higher questions of 
their nature and origin. From this higher point of view I 
could only speak of those forces as :nanifestations of that 
Omnipresent Power, by which each atom in the physical 
universe is equally maintained in its own given position, or in 
its own given velocity; and which draws each to each with a . 
multiplied attraction, decreasing as the squares of their dis- 
tances. But in referring to this higher aspect of the subject 
I prefer appealing to higher testimony than that of my own 
personal conviction. . 

Sir Edmund Beckett well says, in his invaluable little book,, 
‘The Origin of the Laws of Nature,’ * p. 283— 

‘Ever since the time of Newton philosophers have specu- 
lated on some physical cause between gravity and a prime 
cause of all things; I mean some simpler law of nature of 
which universal attraction inversely as the (distance)? should 
be a necessary or mathematical consequence. Hitherto they 
have had no success. The following passage in Newton's 
third letter to Bentley, for the purpose of his famous sermons 
against atheism, has been often misunderstood from being 
only quoted partially. 

‘Tt is inconceivable that inanimate brute matter should, 
without the mediation of something else which is not material, 
operate on and affect other matter, without contact, as it must 
if gravitation in the sense of Epicurus be essential and 
inherent in it. And this is one reason why I desired you 
would not ascribe that notion to me. That gravity should be 
innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so that one body 
may act upon another at a distance through a vacuum, 
without the mediation of anything else, by and through which 
their action and force may be conveyed from one to another, 
is to me so great an absurdity that I believe no man who has 
in philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking can 


* Published, like the Astronomy, by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
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fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an agent, acting ac- 
cording to certain laws ; but whether this agent be material or 
immaterial I have left to the consideration of my readers.” 

‘ Although he thus left it to the consideration of his readers, 
it is evident that Newton’s own opinion was that the ultimate 
agent is immaterial.’ 

And again, in ‘ Astronomy without Mathematics,’ p. 27— 

‘Sir J. Herschel remarked, in his ‘‘ Familiar Lectures,” 
what is easily proved by mathematics, that if gravity took any 
sensible time to travel, the length of the year would have been 
very sensibly increased from the earliest astronomical dates 
until now; but that is not the case. Moreover, every astro- 
nomical calculation respecting the most distant planets, many 
times farther than we are from the sun, proceeds on the 


theory that gravity takes no time to travel those enormous 


distances, and all those calculations are verified by observa- 
tion. Therefore, so far as we have any’means of judging, 
gravity does act instantaneously. But it is self-evident that 
undulations or waves cannot be transmitted in no time at all, 
showever fast we may conceive them to go; therefore (accord- 
ing to all present knowledge) gravity cannot consist of 
undulations. 

‘All other forces which do consist of vibrations are tem- 
porary and variable, and require to be maintained, and can 
be diverted or changed into something else. Even what is 
called a permanent magnet has been made and can be unmade, 
though nobody knows what its force consists of while it lasts. 
But gravity alone is invariable, perpetual, self-maintaining, 
inconvertible, insensible to cold or heat, incapable of being 
increased, diminished, intercepted, diverted, as essential and 
fixed a quality of all bodies as their inertia or resistance to 
disturbance.’ 

Should any reader now seriously ask, But whence comes that 
marvellous force, so immutable in its infinite omnipresence 
and sufficiency, to which Suns are as atoms, and millions of 
millions of miles are as nothing in its instant grasp? it will 
be enough to adopt Mr. Kirkman’s admirable reply. ‘To ask 
is one thing; to answer is another. I am not undertaking to 
find the answer, and put it into your hand. There is little 
need of that. The soul that once asks that question, with the 
conviction that it is reasonable and right, that it is healthy, 
hopeful, and for ever good for him to ask it, that soul has 
already a better answer in him than learned societies can 
render. The first human being to whom, as he gazed on the 
midnight pomp of stars, or on the noonday’s laughing flowers, 
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it came to say intelligently, There isa sufficient Cause; what 
is that Cause? grasped there and then the clearest and most 
potent thought that ever uplifted man or angel.’ 

I cannot conclude more aptly for my immediate purpose 
than in the words of Sir William Thomson and Professor Tait, 
in their joint preface to the great mathematical work already 
referred to. ‘Nothing can be more fatal to progress than a 
too confident reliance on mathematical symbols; for the 
student is only too apt to take the easier course, and consider 
the formula and not the fact as the physical reality.’ I will 
venture to say further, even at the risk of being consigned 
‘to the same category as Locke and Bacon,’* it cannot be too 
strongly urged that the important subject which we have thus 
far been considering is not first of all either a question of ex- 
isting mathematical formulas, or of experimental manipula- 
tion, but a question of known forces and known physical facts 
coherently interpreted. It will be easy for a mathematician 
to invent or apply formulas, by which he can either prove or 
disprove the truth of the positions now taken, by showing 
their consistency or inconsistency with the actual facts of the 
solar system ; but it will be little to the purpose to say merely 
that they are inconsistent with formulas which were never in- 
tended to apply to them. The methods by which the planetary 
perturbations are calculated, and the results of those methods, 
are confessedly only, and even hopelessly, approximate; and 
I do not see how they could well be otherwise, so long as the 
force of resistance is practically reckoned as if decreasing as 
the square of the distance, like the force of attraction. For in 
that case there could be no real anchorage, no definite stability, 
no fixed unit to reckon from anywhere; but all must be more 
unstable than water, and every equation a skilful balancing of 


- shifting approximations, at once the triumph and despair 
_ of our ablest mathematicians. If this brief sketch should be 


so fortunate as to catch the eye of some friendly master of 
such high and abstract calculations, and induce him to inves- 
tigate the matter with his inaccessible appliances, and then 
come down from the heights and tell us plainly what are the 


_ simple and coherent facts, even if he should prove that I 


am altogether wrong, no one will be more interested or more 
grateful than I shall be. If more happily he should prove 


* «In the present day when a philosopher comes forward and makes similar 


statements [the statements referred to being admittedly correct} without ex- 


periment, [‘or mathematical deduction from experiment,’} we simply put him 
in the same category as Locke and Bacon, we justly refuse to give him any credit 
for a matter of hat kind’ (‘ Recent Advances,’ p. 48). 
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1 | that I am right, I can only say he shall be heartily weleome 

i to all the ‘credit’ which seems to be regarded as of such 

4 primary importance. Surely nothing can be handsomer or 
fairer than that. HENRY LARKIN. 


Art. V.—Of the Imitation of Christ. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. Four Books. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


In considering the important work of which a new, or rather a 
revised translation has recently been laid before us, we shall 
say but little on the vexed question of its authorship, or on 
variant renderings. We desire to make a few remarks on the 
book as it is in itself, by whomsoever and whensoever it was 
written. All who wish to become acquainted with the litera- 
ture on the subject may read with advantage the Preface 
to Hirsche’s new edition, and an article in ‘The Dublin 
Review’ founded thereon. These will serve to place them on 
the lines of an almost boundless investigation, in which they 
may examine, with much aid from scholars and eager par- 
tizans, the claims of 4 Kempis, Gerson, and others. We do 
not here enter into the controversy, expressing simply our 
opinion that, both from external and internal evidence, the 
authorship of 4 Kempis is abundantly proved; the proofs 
drawn from the similarity between the De Imitatione and 
his acknowledged works, and from some particulars in his life 
and friendships being especially strong. We conceive it to be 
next to impossible for any one to study in detail the history 
of the ‘ Brothers of the Common Life,’ and the ‘ Lives of 
Florentius and Gerard’ of that Order by 4 Kempis, without 
feeling convinced that the ordinary tradition is here, asin so | 
many cases, the safest guide. Such study will be greatly 
j aided by the recent Jearned labours of the Rev. S. Kettlewell in 
his two works, ‘ The Authorship of the De Imitatione Christi,’ 
and ‘Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers of Common Life.’ 
Of the translations into English hitherto known, we need 
only say that the greater part are variants of a translation, 
itself a revision, by Bishop Challoner, a Catholic divine of 
the last century. The versions of a book which has had a 
circulation only inferior to that of the Scriptures can, like 
those of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, be scarcely traced 
to any one author. They have grown by minute touches, | 
of which these last, however carefully made, and however | 


ie 


or 
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numerous, have not justified the revisers in placing their 
names on the title page, if, indeed, any name, scholarly 
and authoritative though it were, could fitly stand there. 
Their predecessors laboured, and they have entered into their 
labours. But itis an open secret that the accomplished Editor 
of Aschylus, Mr. F. A. Paley, and one of the learned Fathers 
of the Birmingham Oratory, who has given to the Imitation 
the special study of many years, have made or revised the 
revision. 

The time had come when this could and should be done. 
Bishop Challoner lived in evil days of the English language, 
when paraphrastic Latinisms were considered compatible with, 
if not essential to, an excellent style; when scholarship was, 
save among a very few, far less accurate than now, and when 
the blighting influence of the translations of the Douai and 
Rheims Testaments lay on all Catholic theological phrase. 
His version was full of merit for its day, but it wanted ease, 
accuracy, and style. Moreover the text had not been at all so 
fixed as the labours of Hirsche have now rendered it. Here, 
then, we have a version which claims to be based on a true 
text, to be accurate, and to be English. As with the new 
version of the New Testament, Time alone, searcher of all 
things, will decide how far it supersedes other renderings, till 
it is itself set aside years hence, when change in the language 
shall necessitate once more a new revision. 

And now to pass to the book itself. We all know the 
famous passage in ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ in which George 
Eliot traces Maggie’s spiritual awakening to ‘the little old 
clumsy book,’ in which the medizval monk, writing in the 
deep of his cloister, spoke to future ages, and reached 
through time a calming hand to lay it on the troubled heart. 
But it is in no sense like some other books of devotion, like 
Fénélon’s ‘Counsels to those Living in the World,’ for instance 
—one to guide and rule the life of those actively engaged ; it 
contains the words of a religious to religious; it assumes that 
the life of the cloister is the perfect way; all the trials and 
vexations and hindrances to devotion are those of the cloister. 
But it touches us all partly because it is intensely huaman—the 
man paints on his tablets a heart laid open; and still more 
because it appeals to that central desire for rest which 
occupies some place, however small, in the most busy life, 
‘the whirlwind’s heart of peace,’ the cell into which the most 
thoughtless now and then perforce retire, and are alone with 
that which is not self, and not our fellows, callit by what name 
we will. Whatever attempts have been made from time to 
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time to adapt the Imitation have no doubt preserved much 
that is beautiful; but in so far as they have obscured the pre- 
sentment in it of a Catholic and a monk, they have not 
preserved its true spirit. To substitute the words Holy Com- 
munion for Mass, to turn a chasuble into a surplice, to water 
down the doctrinal teaching on the Eucharist in the Fourth 
Book is to play the same trick that the Church of England 
played with the Psalms in the service, happily now abolished, 
for January 30th, in which the words, ‘O my soul, come not 

“into their counsels, for in their anger they slew a man,’ were 
‘applied to her one post-Reformation Saint, his Majesty King 
Charles I. But at the same time it must be fully recognized 
that of those doctrines to which Protestants most object, there 
is next to no sign apart from the Eucharistic teaching. The 
Invocation of St. Mary and other saints, Indulgences, and the 
like, are conspicuous, for the most part, by their absence. The 
soul of the writer is alone with his God. From his dear cell, 
in which he is very close to Him, he hopes to escape only to 
the courts of heaven, where he will see God face to face. 

The first great characteristic of the writer is that he is 
almost a man of one book, and that book, of course, the Bible. 
The way in which it is used offers cne great difficulty in 
translation. For an obvious question arises whether in 
rendering quoted passages the Catholic English versions 
should be followed, or what is called the Authorized Version, 
or if a new rendering should be attempted. But an antece- 
dent difficulty appears to be that quotations are of three kinds. 
1. Quotations direct from the Vulgate, about which there is 
no doubt. 2. Those made apparently from memory, when 
the words are given with some slight variation. 38. Those in 
which there is an allusion or hint of Scripture more or less 
obscure, in some of which it is not at all certain if such or such 
a passage of Scripture was consciously in the writer’s mind. 
The Catholic versions are often couched in very bad English, 
and have not the sort of authority which they would have had 
if the author had quoted from them; while the Authorized 
Version is not made from the Latin which Thomas used, and 
oftentimes does not render it. It would seem, therefore, that 
the best way is always to use a recognized rendering when 
possible, without reference to its authority, Protestant or 
Catholic; and when such is not suitable, or the words not 
certainly quoted, to translate freely as though the expressions 
were a portion of the original, This is the course pursued by 
the new revisers. 

But though a man of one book, that one is not regarded in 
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any degree as literature: it is not even to be read in a 
scholarly fashion, but solely for its devotional use. 


All Holy Scripture ought to be read with that spirit with which it was 
made. We must seek rather for profit in the Scripture than for subtlety 
of speech. . . . Inquire not who said this, but attend to what issaid. .. . 
Our own curiosity often hinders us in reading the Scriptures, when we 
wish to understand and discuss where we should simply pass on. If thou 
wouldest draw profit therefrom, read with humility, simplicity, and faith, 
and seek not at any time the repute of being learned. 


The quotations made from other books seldom appear to be 
remembrances of reading and study, but rather to be the use of 
familiar and proverbial expressions which had become common 
property, without any reference to their original author. 
Such are, ‘Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur,’ from Ovid; 
‘ Quoties inter homines fui, minor homo redii,’ from Seneca ; 
‘Homo proponit, Deus disponit,’ which, indeed, may be his 
own; ‘Non tibi sit cure de magni nominis umbra,’ from 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. If Hirsche is right in reading ‘ Non sit 
tibi,’ it would go far to prove that Thomas did not even 
recognize the words as a quoted hexameter line, but only 
as a familiar saying, taking, as so many such are wont, a 
rhythmical form. There are also a very few other possible 
recollections at second hand of the thoughts of other men. 
The solitary direct quotation from a secular author would 
seem to be a translation of a sentence from Aristotle, ‘Omnis 
homo naturaliter scire desiderat.’ 

The quotations from the Fathers and the Saints are only 
about a dozen in number, and are almost exclusively confined 
to St. Augustine and St. Bernard. 

Of events and characters outside the Bible story Thomas 
knows next to nothing. St. Laurence and St. Sixtus are the 
only saints of whom he speaks by name, except those quoted 

.as above; their martyrdoms are the sole historical event worthy 
of record. There are of course few opportunities in such a book 
for introducing historical facts, but some illustrations would 
have surely been drawn from the past by one who was in any 
true sense a scholar and a student. And when he speaks of 
experiences, he would seem to tell his own, or it may be 
those of his dear friend and master, his other self, Florentius. 
His cell, his church, his masses, the sacred volume, and God, 
his constant meditation, bound his mental vision. And such 
of these as could be seen by the bodily eye were all he cared 
to see. The absence of allusion to external nature is one of 

the most striking facts about the book. Compare it with that 
manual of devotion of older days, the Psalter, and it is 
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curious how modern in their appreciation of scenery were 
those who compiled the Hebrew hymns; while Thomas sym- 
pathizes with the deadness to natural beauty exhibited by 
almost every other Bible writer and character, save Jesus 
only. It may be said, indecd, that the scenery round Zwolle, 
Deventer, and Kempen, between which places the whole of his 
life was spent, are not calculated to excite much enthusiasm ; 
and this, to some extent, is true. There exists a curious old 
print representing Thomas seated in the open air, in his 
monastic habit, a volume open on his knees, his inkhorn, 
singularly like a modern pipe-case, by his side, the buildings 
of Mount St. Agnes in the background, and a panoramic 
sketch, in very bad drawing, of the country round. It is 
a fair portrait, evidently taken from one of the existing con- 
temporary likenesses, and would probably represent him as 
he was wont to sit now and then to write and read in the 
open air. To a modern traveller in Holland there is a great 
charm in the Dutch landscape on a bright, breezy day, 
such as is so common there. But no word says Thomas 
of the long, steely blue canals, or the red roofs of the houses 
amid their apple trees and alders, of the cattle in the bright 
green meadows, of the storks, of the sand hills, of the 
tumbling sea. The one only word of external nature in the 
whole book is of this last, not as it breaks in foam on the 
shore, or plunges against the dykes, but in its outstretched 
immensity, the ‘unplumbed salt estranging sea.’ ‘O pelagus 
intransnatabile!’ ‘O sea which none can overpass by swim- 
ming!’ applied in metaphor to God’s unfathomable judgments, 
is the sole evidence that Thomas had ever seen aught but the 
stone walls of his dear and sacred home. 

Whence comes it, then, that in spite of such absence of 
culture, in spite of so little that lends picturesqueness to style, 
in spite of the narrow range of thought, this book has taken 
so great a hold on men, many of whom are so alien to the 
teaching which nursed Thomas ? How comes it that Wesley 
adapted it, and Comte advised its daily reading, but that it 
responds so fully, as we said, to the cry of the heart for peace 
and rest? No man, not even the Hebrew prophets, was ever 
more in earnest, more fully persuaded that he had a message 
to deliver; and he had, moreover, a tender and affectionate love 
which those stern messengers lacked. 


Who will remember thee after death, and who will pray for thee? Do, 
my beloved, do now all thou canst, because thou knowest not when thou 
shalt die; nor knowest thou what shall befall thee after death. 

Whilst thou hast time, heap up to thyself undying riches; think of 
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nothing but thy salvation ; care only for the things of God. Keep thyself 
as a pilgrim and a stranger upon earth, to whom the affairs of this world 
do not at all belong. 

Keep thy heart free, and raised upwards to God, because thou hast here 
no abiding city. 

Send thither thy daily prayers and sighs with tears, that thy spirit may 
be worthy to pass after death happily to the Lord. 


Again, what assured conviction is here as of one who has 
had experience useful to those yet young in the pilgrimage of 
life! He is speaking of the Royal Road, or the King’s High- 
way of the Holy Cross. 


The Cross is always ready, and everywhere awaits thee. Thou canst 
not escape it, whithersoever thou runnest; for whithersoever thou goest 
thou carriest thyself with thee, and always shalt thou find thyself. 

Turn thyself upwards, turn thyself downwards, turn thyself without, 
turn thyself within thee, and everywhere shalt thou find the Cross. 

And everywhere hast thou need of patience, if thou wouldest have 
interior peace, and merit a lasting crown. 


Another reason, and this no light one, is that within the 
limited range of which we have spoken, the language is of 
remarkable force and vividness. Here, no doubt, much is 
lost in translation; but the Imitation loses less from this cause 
than any book but the Bible. The sentences are short and 
direct ; the simplest translation is the best. How vivid for 
instance is the following— 


Ah, fool! why dost thou think to live long, when thou art not sure of 
one day ? 

How often hast thou heard it told, such an one was slain by the sword, 
another was drowned, another falling from on high broke his neck, this 
man grew stark in chewing his food, that other came to his end when he 
was at play ? 

Some have perished by fire, some by steel, some by pestilence, and 
some by robbers. 

Thus death is the end of all; and man’s life passes suddenly like a 
shadow. 


Again, how picturesque and poetic is the following, which, 
though in prose, reads as if it were a part of some medieval 
sequence— 


O most blessed mansion of the city above! O most bright day of 
eternity which no night darkens, but which the supreme truth ever 
enlightens; day always glad, always secure, and never changing its state 
for the contrary. 

It shines upon the saints resplendent with everlasting brightness, but 
upon us pilgrims on earth only as afar off, and through a glass. 

The citizens of heaven know how full of joy is that day; but the 
banished children of Eve bewail themselves that this our day is bitter and 
wearisome. 

NO. CL. 24 
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The days of this life are short and evil, full of sorrows and miseries ; 
where man is defiled with many sins, ensnared with many passions, 
racked with many fears, disquieted with many cares, distracted with 
many curiosities, entangled with many vanities, encompassed with many 
errors, worn down with many labours, burthened with temptations, 
unmanned with delights, tormented with want... . 

I am left a poor and banished man in the land of the enemy, where are 
wars every day and very great mischances. 


Though it is possible thus to give some explanation of the 
charm the Imitation has always exercised, the fact itself 
needs neither proof nor enforcement. There are, however, 
many minor points of exceeding interest, known, for the most 
part, only to students, and not to mere readers, some of which, 
indeed, it has been impossible to understand in the ordinary 
translations, and which it may even now be well to point out. 
_ We can of course only indicate certain elues which each who 
cares to do so may follow out carefully. 

We have already noticed that it was the work of a monk for 
monks. There are, then, a great many technical words, and a 
number of allusions to the cloistered life, which, if we do 
not remember and trace, we miss, and often exaggerate the 
author’s meaning. 


Tell me (says Thomas), tell me, where are now all those great doctors 
and masters whom thou knewest so well whilst they were alive and 
flourished in learning ? 

Others already possess their offices, and I know not whether they 
ever turn their thoughts back to them. 


Jam eorum prebendas alii possident are the Latin words, and 
we have to ask what is the true meaning of prebenda. This - 
was primarily an allowance, cibi et potus, answering to our 
college commons or ration. We find prebenda puerilis for 
choir boys’ commons, and even prebenda equi, the convent 
horse’s commons. Again, the ceil was part of a monk’s pre- 
benda, and the prebenda doctrinalis was the daily portion 
given to the scholastic who taught any branch of theology. 
In the Roman Basilicas the distribution was made daily, so. 
much for each office they joined in saying—if absent they got 
nothing. ‘This was their prebend. The word seems best 
rendered by ‘office,’ and of course this came to include what we 
now call livings, prebendal stalls, and more; but no doubt 
Thomas knew and used it in its monastic sense of the pre- 
benda doctrinalis. 

In the short chapter, ‘On Shunning too much Familiarity,’ 
are two passages to be noted in this connection. He advises 
his hearers not to keep company with those that are without, 
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extraneis, in modern Roman phrase, externs, that is, those 
who are not monks; and he soon afterwards says, Ne sis 
familiaris alicui mulieri, sed in communi omnes bonas mulieres 
Deo commenda. Now the ordinary translation of this, ‘Be not 
familiar with, or intimate with, any woman,’ would obviously 
seem to the reader to imply a recommendation to chastity; 
but on consideration it can mean nothing of the sort. In the 
first place, Thomas is writing to men already under vows of 
chastity, whom he assumes to be in the practice of a pure life ; 
and in the next, she with whom a monk is not to be familiaris, 
is clearly one of those described as ‘good women.’ The caution 
is one of which the most devout celibate confessor, and the 
most holy Protestant, and married, pastor often need, that 
they do not to allow themselves to be made much of by some 
prominent woman penitent, or some leading lady in a congre- 
gation. ‘Be not a friend to any one woman, but recommend 
all good women in general to God.’ 

In his monastery, so great a man as Thomas must often 
have been chafed by the pettinesses inevitable to all life 
which is under rule, yet which even in the world are most 
needful, such as punctuality at meals and the like, and the 
only way in which these can cease to chafe, and can lose their 
littleness, is when they are considered as parts of a great 
whole, and are ennobled by the end which they subserve. In 
one of the most beautiful chapters, that on ‘The Desire of 
Eternal Life,’ he thus raises and transfigures the small trials 
of a community. 


Thou must oftentimes do that which thcu willest not, and let alone 
that which thou willest. 

That which is pleasing to others will go forward; that which thou 
wouldest have will not succeed. 

That which others say will be hearkened to; what thou sayest will be 
esteemed as nought. 

Others will ask and will receive; thou wilt ask and not obtain. 
Others will be great in the mouths of men; but none will speak of 
thee. 

Others will have this or that office; but thou wilt be accounted fit for 
nothing. 

Nature will sometimes repine at this, and it will be no small matter if 
thou bear it with silence. 


The following is a paraphrase of the above by a most 
able member of a modern Catholic community: ‘ Here is a 
picture of monastic life as it will, nature being what it is, tend 
to be, in the general run of monks. At the triennial distribu- 
tion of offices you will be set aside. Some ‘‘junior” will be 
preferred; you have had your day; no one cares what you 
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say. In chapter the advice of others will be taken—you will 
be thought stupid, prosy, behind the age, &c. In ore hominum. 
What a preacher Brother X is! and what a cellarer is Brother 
Y! But de te. tacebitur; you want some little permission— 
the abbot says, No. You would like to be illuminating some 
pet capital—you must go and thresh corn,’ &c. 

There is the hard prosaic reality, but the saint sees these 
trivial matters in the light from heaven which transfigures 
and illuminates all that is lowly and mean. 

Again, it is well to remember that Thomas is often speak- 
ing of monkish faults, mere breaches of rule, when a careless 
reader might think he was accusing himself of far graver 
sins. There may indeed, here and there, be found the kind 
of hyperbole which St. Paul uses when he calls himself the 
chief of sinners; but the good monk is thinking oftentimes 
more of the rules of his order than of his shortcomings as a 
man. When, for instance, he calls himself ‘tam levis ad 
risum et dissolutionem, tam promptus ad lasciva et carnis 
commoda, . . . tam cupidus ad multa habenda . . tam in- 
compositus in moribus, ... tam negligens in horis persol- 
vendis,’ &c., he is thinking rather of dissipation of mind, or, 
as we should say, frivolity, than of anything which could be in 
modern sense regarded as dissolute; of relaxation and bodily 
comforts, warmth and the like, the little dispensations a 
monk could get to lie in bed somewhat longer, or to eat meat; 
to the possession of odds and ends for the decoration of a 
cell, a nice crucifix, a picture or two; to a want of monastic 
decorum, such as sitting with legs crossed, or yawning in 
choir; to lack of attention to the office; and we may then 
gain a still higher view of the innocence and childlike beauty 
of a character on which these things weighed heavily. It is 
relieved from all littleness because the writer so evidently 
considers that each man is tempted in his own ways, and in 
his own occupations ; that 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 


These offices in which he accuses himself of occasional 
distraction were ordinarily Thomas's great delight. When he 
says, ‘The most devout King David danced before the ark of 
God with all his might, commemorating the benefits bestowed 
on the Fathers in times past,’ he is quoting, it would seem 
unconsciously, the words ‘ indulta patribus’ from St. Thomas’s 
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Office of the Blessed Sacrament, the hymn at matins; and 
again from another hymn of St. Thomas— 


Bone Pastor, Panis vere 
Jesu... 


When he says, ‘ Thanks be to thee, O Jesus, good Shepherd, 
continuing ever,’ &c.; elsewhere he quotes from the Canon 
of the Mass, and from other parts of the office. 

We find, too, allusions here and there to ritual, notably 
in one curious passage— 


Thou art a fountain always full and overflowing; a fire always burning 
and never failing. 

Wherefore if I cannot draw out of the fulness of the fountain nor drink 
my fill, I will at least set my mouth to the orifice of this heavenly pipe, 
that so I may draw thence some small drop to refresh my thirst, to the 
end that I wither not wholly away. 


He is here speaking of a very ancient mode of communion, 
through a calamus, or tube of gold or silver. 

From this true delight in the sacred duties of his profes- 
sion it comes that Thomas, as he believed with all Catholics 
that the life of a religious was the highest, so he was sure of 
himself that it was the happiest. ‘Blessed is he who has 
lived well in that same place,’ his monastery or his con- 
gregation. ‘Thou wilt find in thy cell what thou wilt often 
lose abroad. If in the beginning of thy conversion thou didst 
well inhabit and keep thy cell, it will be to thee ever after a 
dear friend and a most welcome solace.’ 

And strict as was his own rule, he would have it yet 
stricter. 


How do so many other religious who live under strict monastic dis- 
cipline? They seldom go abroad, they live retired, their diet is very 
oor, their habit coarse, they labour much, they speak little, they watch 
ong, they rise early, they spend much time in prayer, they read often, 
and keep themselves in much discipline. Consider the Carthusians, the 
Cistercians, and the monks and nuns of divers orders—how every night 
they rise to sing psalms to the Lord. It would, therefore, be a shame te 
thee to be sluggish, &c. 


The love of his own cell withheld him even from such travels 
as would by many have been thought more devout than 
staying at home, and he has a far-reaching sentence on the 
point which has generally been misunderstood : ‘ Qui multum 
peregrinantur raro sanctificantur ;’ not ‘those who travel much 
abroad rarely become saints,’ but ‘those who go on many 
pilgrimages.’ The truly pious person is not he who visits 
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Lourdes and La Salette, even if he believes in the reality of 
the things to be seen there, so much as he who communes 
with his own heart in his chamber, and is still. In another 
place he disparages the relics of the saints in face of that 
abiding presence of his Lord, which to a man of his age was 
80 real. 


Many run to sundry places to visit the relics of the saints, and are as- 
tonished to hear of their wonderful works; they look at the spacious 
buildings of their churches, and kiss their sacred bones wrapt up in silk 
and gold. 

And behold Thou art present here to me on the altar, Thou my God, 
Saint of saints, Creator of men, and Lord of angels. 


To that altar he took his troubles. Who can doubt he has 
left a picture of himself in the well-known and beautiful 
passage in which he speaks of ‘one whom he had known’? It 
is as truly autobiographical as St. Paul’s, ‘I knew a man in 
Christ fourteen years ago.’ Thomas says, as well as the 
English tongue will let him say, what was originally in his 
own terse Latin :— 


When one who often anxiously wavered between hope and fear was one 
day consumed with sadness, he prostrated himself in prayer in the Church 
before a certain altar, and revolved these things within himself, saying, 
‘Oh, if I did but know that I should persevere on and on!’ All at once 
he heard within himself the Divine answer: And what wouldest thou do 
if thou knewest this? Do now what thou wouldest then do, and thou 
wilt be safe enough. 


And presently, being comforted and strengthened, he committed himself 
to the Divine will, and his anxious wavering ceased. 

Neither had he a mind to search curiously to know what should befall 
him hereafter, but he studied rather to inquire what was the acceptable 
and _—— will of God for the beginning and accomplishing of every good 
work. 


Here we must draw towards an end, though, did space 
permit, there were far more to say. We might dwell on the 
rhythmical character of the whole, and the rhymes in so many 
parts ; the theory, if it may not be called a certainty, that it 
was pointed for chanting; the evidence for and against the 
authorship we have assumed, furnished by these facts. Butas 
space forbids, so neither have we wished to make an exhaustive 
examination, but simply to indicate lines of study. For the 
Imitation is not a book to read through, but to know by 
degrees, whether as devotion or as a literature, as the picture 
of a man, a society, or a time. But in all these ways it repays 
attention ; while the charm above all others is that we get to 
know and love as a friend the simple childlike soul who, 
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without what.we call culture, without varied learning, without 
any adventitious aids, has written a book for all time, because, 
more directly than in any other book, the soul of a good man 
has spoken to the souls of his fellow-men. 


Art. VI.—The Sculptures of Pergamon in the Berlin 
Museum. 


Ir we try to picture to ourselves in their entirety the cities 
of classical antiquity, we see brilliant temples, halls, and 
market-places thronged with works of art of every kind. 
But when we compare with this picture, which though 
arbitrary is substantially correct, the actual remains of 
ancient art, we are apt to regard these as but a scanty rem- 
nant of once abundant wealth. If, however, we then reflect 
by what an interval of time we are separated from the period 
in question, and what terrible scourges have since overswept 
these very homes of ancient culture, to me at least it has 
always seemed matter for astonishment that so much has 
been preserved. Consider, too, how each new find comes just 
at the time it was wanted, and what a reward attends earnest 
search and effort! At the very time when men in Italy were 
beginning to turn again towards ancient art there sprung up 
from the soil on every side the ancient works which still form 
the chief treasure of the Roman museums. When, again, in 
Winckelmann’s day, it began to be seen that we must go 
higher than the world-renowned works in Rome, the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon, the incomparable Elgin marbles were 
just then first discovered and conveyed to the British Museum. 
These are but a few examples out of many. 

And now again in these days we have just realized that 
a kindly Fate watches wisely and systematically over the 
remains of ancient art. Our investigations had already 
reached the threshold of a new discovery—namely, that even 
in antiquity there was a distinct and highly pathetic develop- 
ment of art to which the general conception which we express 
by the term ‘antique’ did not apply—when, behold! there are 
discovered in Pergamon and conveyed to the Berlin Museum 
the remains of an enormous altar, which confirm in the most 
striking manner the assumptions based upon our previous 
researches. 

The following particulars of the discovery and of the objects 
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found are intended to prepare my readers for the pleasure 
which the sight of the works themselves, or of reproductions 
of them, cannot fail to give to every intelligent observer. 

It was in consequence of our first journey to Asia Minor in 
1871 that an old resident in Pergamon, the engineer, Mr. 
Charles Humann, whose acquaintance we had made, conveyed 
to Berlin two marble fragments of alto relievo which he had 
remarked in a wall built at a later period. They were the 
colossal upper parts of two fighters, an older and a younger 
man, who by their rhetorical pathos and lifelike expression 
justly excited the attention of all students of ancient art; for, 
apart from their intrinsic value, special attention had some 
years ago been drawn to the Pergamene school of art, by 
Mr. Brunn having discovered in the dying gladiator of the 
Capitol, in the so-called Arria and Paetus group of the Villa 
Ludovisi, and in several statues in Venice, in the Vatican, in 
Naples and France, works of the Pergamene period; most 
probably parts of large groups of fighters, dedicated to the 
gods by the kings of Pergamon.* 

It was then felt that in Pergamon a new principle had 
developed itself and penetrated into art, which we will briefly 
call rhetorical pathos, while the style of execution we may 
term picturesque. The general idea conveyed by the word 
‘antique’ sufliced as little for these as for the still enigma- 
tical Laokoon, the Farnesan bull, and so many other works 
of art, whose pathos is still full of real life and to whose 
peculiarities we were gradually beginning to awake. 

In consequence of these discoveries, the directors of the 
Berlin Museum requested me to make some researches during 
my longer journey in Asia Minor in 1874, and in July of the 
same year I executed the commission. 

Three hours eastward of the Molian coast, above the rich 
valley of the Kaikos, the most northern of the parallel rivers 
on the western shore of Asia Minor, rises an oblong cone— 
els Kopudyv arrorHyov, as Strabo says. 
—nearly a thousand feet high; sloping gradually towards the 
south, it is isolated by two small rivers,:the Selinus and 
Ketios, while it descends precipitately towards the north, 
where a ridge connects it with the mountain masses which 
belong, we may say, to the ancient Temnos. Such is the 
airy castle of Pergamon, the refuge of fugitive Greeks under 
the Persians (Xenophon, Anab. vii. 8, 8), yafoduAdxiov, the 
treasury of Lysimachos, who confided the guardianship of 
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9009 talents deposited there to Philetairos of Pontus, who, 
abandoning the suspicious old king, turned to good account 
the circumstances and the excellent situation of his rocky 
dwelling, and became the founder of a dynasty which owed 
its gradual extension and prosperity partly to its unity and 
prudence, but above all, to its faithful alliance with the 
Romans, to whose share the whole empire fell in 133 B.c. 

During the 150 years of its existence, the city spread 
gradually southward beneath the citadel, over both banks of 
the Selinus, and probably reached as far towards the south- 
east as the old sanctuary of Asklepios. In the first place, 
Eumenes II. adorned his capital with temples and other 
buildings ; and the king not only vied with Alexandria in col- 
lecting treasures of books, but also imported the works of 
ancient and Athenian artists into his capital, and promoted 
contemporary art by putting high and worthy problems. 
Dynasties with Greek civilization flourished during this time 
in several other countries, particularly in Syria and Egypt; 
- but even if this latter surpassed Pergamon in its scientific 
efforts and success, it still remained faithful to the native 
Egyptian traditions of art; so that science and art were 
fostered at Pergamon, but nowhere else, at this period, with 
the same care as in Greece. 

In this sense we may consider the Pergamene period as the 
real continuation of Hellenic culture, and Pergamon after 
Greece itself, by its continual contact with Rome, as one of the 
most important links and mediators between Greek and Roman 
civilization. To this the Pergamene discoveries owe their 
relative in addition to their positive value. That we are at 
last able to follow the steady development of Greek art from 
its beginning down to its Roman offshoots is not one of the 
least merits of the Pergamene find. 

We seldom find antique works in their original position. 
Continual rebuilding, even in ancient times—a point which 
strikes one particularly now in Olympia—and an extensive use 
of the old materials after the decadence of the ancient world, 
have destroyed the original connection, even where man and 
the course of nature have allowed considerable remains to 
survive of the original materials. One cross wall rises above 
the other to the summit of the castle of Pergamon, fortifica- 
tions built in times of danger out of the materials lying ready 
to hand, to protect the diminished number of inhabitants. 
When one has reached a height of 900 feet, just beneath the 
topmost pinnacle, there is built almost in the middle of the 
whole castle a Byzantine wall from thirteen to nineteen feet 
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thick, cemented with hard mortar. In this were found the 
two first relievos and a slab with a sea-horse, which was laid 
bare by Humann between 1871 and 1874; and at last, after 
having had a piece of the wall demolished by fourteen Bul- 
garian labourers, I myself, in 1874, loosened out of the massive 
wall a large relievo and several smaller fragments, evidently 
belonging to the same work as the first, which were likewise 
forwarded by Humann to the Berlin Museum. 

Even before this, intelligent people could scarcely have 
doubted the importance of these Pergamene discoveries, but 
now that the richness of the wall and the success of the 
subsequent undertaking was proved, we endeavoured, though 
for years without success, to obtain leave from the Turkish 
Government to explore the citadel of Pergamon. I myself 
remained six months longer in Asia Minor for this purpose, 
and even when in Olympia never forgot Pergamon, but 
exhausted every means to forward the execution of this most 
promising work. 

I need not here dwell upon the many different reasons which 
caused all these efforts to miscarry. Suffice it to say that 
independently of me, although at the suggestion of my friend 
Humann, the present Director-General R. Schoene, and 
Professor A. Conze, who had been recently appointed to a 
situation in the Berlin Museum, succeeded at last in 1878 in 
obtaining the desired permission. In the meantime we had 
had the good fortune to discover in the wretched compilation 
of a writer of the second century a.p., in the ‘ Liber Memori- 
alis’ of Ampelius, a hint which bore reference to our discovery ; 
for he mentions, as one of the wonders of the world, a great 
marble altar in Pergamon, forty feet high—cum maximis sculp- 
turis, continet autem gigantomachiam. It was clear then the 
relievos belonged to this altar and represented vanquished 
giants, so that Humann could be told exactly from the begin- 
ning what he was to look for. 

The work began on the 9th of September, 1878, and four 
days afterwards the nucleus of the altar was found a little 
north of the aforesaid wall on the western edge of the citadel. 
In rather more than a year two large rooms in the Berlin 
Museum were filled with almost countless rows of relievos, 
fragments of the Gigantomachia, and smaller slabs treating 
of the Telephos myth; while heads and torsos of different 
styles, including the Attic bases, architectural members, and 
inscriptions lay heaped up in the storerooms. ‘The richness 
of this find surpassed the boldest expectations. The materials 
were provisionally arranged with no less rapidity, and we were 
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thus at least able to form an idea of the whole construction 
approaching very nearly to the truth. 

Enclosed in a peribolos 218 feet square arose a quadran- 
gular basement about 17 feet high, measuring at its base 
118 feet from west to east, and 123 feet from north to south. 
This basement was divided into two parts: the lower one, a 
socle provided with an apophyge and a cornice, was raised on 
three marble steps; over it, nine feet from the ground, was placed 
the upper part, viz., the relievo strip of the Gigantomachia 
eight feet high, likewise enclosed above and below, with an 
apophyge and cornice finely cut like the others, but without 
carving. On this basement arose a graceful hall, composed of 
columns of the Ionic order, leaving free an uncovered space of 
about 60 feet square, in which stood the altar, sub divo, dedi- 
cated, as inscriptions have pretty positively proved, to the god- 
dess of the town, Athena, also called Polias and Nikephoros. 

This altar building commands on the south the flourishing 
town on the Selinus, as far as the venerable healing-places 
of Asklepios, the festal buildings, the theatre, and the stadium. 
On the highest point towards the north, where formerly 
the king’s palace, and perhaps also a sanctuary, may have 
stood, rose the richly formed Corinthian temple of Augustus. 
These buildings, surrounded by columns on an elevated base- 
ment, are quite in keeping with others that exist in Asia 
Minor. Such are the monument of the Nereides of Xanthos 
and other sepulchral buildings in Lycia and Caria. But an 
altar must be accessible. Accordingly the architects of the 
expedition suppose that on the south—decidedly not on the 
east—stairs carved into the nucleus of the basement led 
up to it; while the relievo strip, consisting of closely joined 
marble slabs of different breadths (up to 3} feet), follows the 
steps, diminishing gradually. One of the flights formed in 
this manner is so far preserved that the inclination of the 
ascent is known, and the whole height of the foundation can 
be easily calculated. 

We have here, therefore, one of those rare cases where, in 
addition to the original site, we know, too, how and at what 
height the sculptures were placed. There is moreover no 
doubt as to the object of the work, and, more important still, 
we can state, at least approximately, the time of its creation. 
Pliny says with regard to the above-mentioned consecrated gifts 
(‘ Histor, Nat.’ lib. 84, § 81): ‘ Plures artifices fecere Attali et 
Eumenis adversus Gallos proelia, Isigonus, Pyromachus, 
Stratonicus, Antigonus.’ ‘ Several artists represented in sculp- 
ture the wars of Attalos and Eumenes with the Gauls (i.e., 
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the Galati in the interior of Asia Minor), Isogonus, and so on.’ 
But these artists sculptured more than the Gaiatian wars, for 
Pausanias evidently has in view copies of their bronze groups 
when he says (i. 25, 2) : ‘ Near to the south-western wall of the 
acropolis of Athens are represented (in groups) the battle of 
the giants, the war of the Athenians with the Amazons, the 
battle at Marathon against the Medians, and the defeat of 
the Galatians in Mysia; all these were the gift of Attalos.’ 
Thus the Pergamene princes combined, after an old Greek 
fashion, their own exploits with mythical and early historical 
facts, and it was a truly Hellenic idea, more than once made 
use of, to symbolize the defeat of the barbarians under the 
form of battles with giants or Amazons. 

It is true that the enmity between some of the Galatians 
and the Pergamene princes was almost hereditary, but 
only Attalos I., in 229, and Eumenes II., between 168 and 
166, gained real victories over them. The bronze groups 
mentioned by Pliny may probably be referred to these two 
periods, and in fact several fragments of inscriptions have 
been found in the citadel of Pergamon, written in two different 
characters, an older anda later one, belonging to those works. 
On the other hand, some of the inscriptions belonging to the 
altar have been preserved too; names of the gods in the 
cornice over the relievo, and in the apophyge those of the 
giants; but, sad to say, only a fragment of the artist’s name, 
4... The characters used here agree with those on the 
altar, as well as with another inscription relating to Eumenes 
II. It is clear, then, that this altar was erected during the 
reign of this excellent prince (that is to say, between 197 and 
159 B.c.) ; consequently we possess, in the remaining creations 
of Pergamene art, the link between that moment in which the 
great problems of art, and consequently its progress, ceased 
in Greece, and that other when Greek art moved over to Rome. 
By the way, let me remark that the places in which artists’ 
inscriptions have been found hitherto prove the wandering of 
artistic energy to Asia Minor in the third and second century 
before Christ. 

But the time of the erection of this altar seems to be more 
precisely definable. After what I have said above, it is easy 
to believe the final vanquishing of the Galatians to have 
been the cause of it. Now Pliny mentions that Eumenes, 
following the traditions of Attalos, immortalized these battles 
in bronze, and therefore, in my opinion, not the time after that 
final victory, but the quietest part of Eumenes’ reign (from 180 
to 170) was the most likely period for erecting so large and 
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expensive a building. At that time, after the war with 
Antiochus, and some battles with the Galatians and Prusias I., 
Eumenes was at peace with his neighbours, and his kingdom 
was greater and mightier than ever ; his friendship with Rome, 
which then, and only then, was in its prime, seemed to protect 
him from all the blows of fate. Such a time never returned, 
and one can easily conceive that a prince whose love for 
building and embellishing is so well known should wish to 
embody the surmounting of so many very threatening dangers 
in the victory of the gods over the giants. The altar, then, 
seems intended not only as a homage to Athena, but also as 
a thankoffering to the divinities in general; for in reality 
scarcely one of the immortals was missing in this victory of 
the gods. As in Claudian’s later poetical Gigantomachia the 
united gods of heaven, earth, and sea rush to the last fearful 
battle which was to decide their sovereignty, so here the 
remains and inscriptions assure us that, in addition to the well- 
known Olympian gods, a great number of superior and inferior 
divinities took part in it, such as Poseidon and Oceanus, Eos 
and Selene, Triton and Enyo, Dione and Leto, Themis and 
Asterie. 

The problem to be solved was how to adorn with these com- 
bats a frieze (if one may call it so) 7} feet high and more than 
100 metres (828 feet) long—or, if we add the west side, 130 
metres. Of this more than half is preserved in the shape of 
ninety large slabs and thousands of splinters and fragments. 
Many lay strewn about the sloping ground between the south 
end of the altar and the later wall, hidden beneath a gradual 
accumulation of earth; the wall itself contained more than 
thirty large pieces, the carved sides of which were luckily turned 
inwards. From the east side up to the north-east corner of the 
altar four different groups were discovered ; many small pieces 
lay towards the north; the west side, where the ground was 
most worn away, added little or nothing to the prize. The 
relievo of these sculptures is so high that not seldom the heads 
and extremities of the figures stand forth quite isolated. The 
surface of the pieces which lay buried in the earth is strongly 
corroded, sometimes as if they had been walked over for a long 
time ; while those which had been built into the wall are in 
much better condition, often perfectly preserved, and the hard 
mortar only requires to be taken away to restore them to their 
pristine splendour. The thoroughly picturesque character of 
the relievo shows itself in every way: the figures protrude, or 
are foreshortened, while parts of them even disappear in the 
background. 
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It is only by degrees that we begin to obtain a clear idea of 
the whole work; but by a fortunate chance it has been found 
possible at once to combine many of the remains into smaller 
groups. I will try to convey in words the first general im- 
pression produced by this miraculous decorative work, 
although well aware that in order to form a right idea of it, 
one must possess an imagination equal to that of the genius 
which created it. The activity and animation which pervade 
the work produce on the mind the effect of a mighty harmony, 
and any attempt at description naturally falls into a dithy- 
rambic strain. I must, however, first warn my readers that 
in this paper I deliberately abstain from all comparison with 
other works of Greek art. 

As the Oriental legends captivate us because the most fertile 
and busiest imaginations could not conceive anything more 
perfectly satisfying, so the combat of the gods and the earth- 
born giants is so perfectly represented that our imagination 
finds it impossible to conceive anything grander or more 
artistic. We feel that if a battle ever did take place between 
beings of this kind it must have looked like this if it was to 
be at once grand and beautiful, fought in a manner worthy of 
the conquerors and the conquered. The whole power of the 
artists is devoted to the representation of the combat; no 
secondary ideas are to divert the attention. Consequently 
the battle-field and ground are only hinted at now and then, 
although tradition had many and wondrous things to sing 
about them too. But how powerfully the battle rages! How 
much the great dimensions of the figures raise it above all 
other things of the kind! If we contemplate on the one side 
the majesty of the divine beings, their manner of fighting or 
their certainty of victory; on the other we are struck by the 
variety of their enemies. Some of these are young, others of 
riper years; some winged, others wingless; others again are 
warriors in human shape, whose lower extremities are serpents’ 
bodies ending in serpents’ heads. Everywhere grand imagina- 
tion and artistic insight are equalled only by extraordinary skill. 

It is remarkable enough that in the whole of this extensive 
work, in which so many hands must have been employed, 
there are so few parts where the execution is inferior, however 
much it may differ in style. If we examine the naked 
bodies—theideal forms of the gods ; the human and muscular 
shapes of the giants; the soft full bodies of the divine 
women ; the majestically powerful movements of the fighting 
gods, those of the women swifter or more cautious; the 
giants as they threaten, or hurl the spear, as they faint 
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and die—everywhere we see the same fascinating mastery of 
form, the same power of catching and recording the boldest 
and most transitory attitudes. Clearly the artists had seen not 
only triumphs and victory, but battle and death with their 
own eyes. If we ask why these bodies and garments are so 
natural and full of warm life, the best answer is of a technical 
kind, namely, that the traces of the last touch of the file are 
to be found everywhere ; that is what gives these figures their 
wonderful freshness. We see here again that, other reasons 
apart, it is the smooth polish which makes the sculpture of 
our times often appear so lifeless and doll-like. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the manipulation of gallery 
sculpture must differ from such as is intended to be erected in 
the open air. 

How well the adversaries are matched! The emphasis is 
laid, it is true, throughout on the victory of the gods, and 
scarcely one of the monsters seems to have even a passing 
advantage as in other battles; for instance, in the western 
pediment at Olympia, where the artist is not able to express 
the equality of the adversaries without this expedient. But how 
the dignity of the vanquished is preserved here! Twice only is 
their strength designated as of a brutish character. One 
has the head and paws of a lion, another the neck and butting 
motions of a bull; and true to their forms, these do not 
hesitate to outrage even the gods. Some of the others appear 
in the forms of noble youths armed and helmeted like Hellenic 
warriors, so that one might almost doubt if they are intended 
to be giants at all. Even the serpent-footed youths and men 
hardly betray their wild nature but by the fragments of rocks 
and tree trunks which are their weapons, and by the coarse 
skins of beasts which form their only covering and are often 
wrapped round their left arm to serve as a shield; attributes 
with which dramatic poetry had already endowed them, while 
the earlier epos and art knew them only as armed warriors. 
As sons of the earth, it was natural enough to give them 
serpent feet, the standing symbol of autochthony, and traces 
of this formation can be followed up to the Alexandrian poetry ; 
our not being able to prove its existence long before the date 
of these Pergamene productions may be purely accidental.* 

Were it not for the entangled hair and beard of the giants, 
their heads would only differ in expression from those of the 


* Since the above was written I have seen that the most ancient represen- 
tation of serpent-footed giants is to be found in the important fragments of the 
temple of Athene at Pirene, now in the British Museum. That motive, however, 
seems in antiquity to have been restricted almost exclusively to relievos. 
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gods; indeed, one of them, who received his proper place 
much later, was long thought to be the god Poseidon. The 
eyes, sometimes oblique, deeply sunk in the sockets, sur- 
rounded by deep shadows, give them the same painful 
melancholy character which we see in our water gods 
fettered to their element. The profound grieving over an 
inevitable fate which we find in the dying Gaul of the Capitol 
shows itself here in the vanquished with the most over- 
whelming truth. The heads of the gods that are preserved, 
at least of the older and bearded ones, are few in number, 
and apparently belong to the less important divinities. They 
look calmly on; Helios, the only youthful type that is well 
preserved, is just about to ascend his chariot, and wears a grim 
and inflexible look. The certainty of victory and an expression 
of quiet cheerfulness animate the faces of the goddesses with 
their wide open eyes and soft outlines, while the excitement 
of the struggle shows itself in their slightly parted lips. 
Swords, spears, and arrows are the divine weapons, together 
with the thunderbolt, lightning, torches, and even a vase. 

It is to the heads that we must look for the evidence of 
development in Greek art. At an earlier period the move- 
ment of the body gave the head life; when isolated, it appears 
lifeless and with no definite expression. This is so in the 
pediment-figures of Olympia. Gradually expression penetrates 
into the head also, though it still remains simple and typical ; 
till at last the goal is reached, and the head becomes not 
merely the expression of the idea, but does justice to every 
shade of feeling. That is the case here, but not at the 
expense of the bodies. At first sight the gods appear small ; 
the garments which they all wear covering only a small part 
of their bodies. They stand forth, therefore, in their radiant, 
ideal beauty ; though clearly their superiority is meant to be 
something more than earthly or bodily. 

The women seem taller, not only because they equal the 
men in height, but because they are veiled in wide waving 
garments which generally leave bare only a small part of 
their shoulders, their full round arms, and daintily shod feet. 
Over a finely plaited lower garment, whose material one may 
suppose to have been raw silk, clinging closely to the body, 
generally lies the wide upper garment in heavy folds, the 
peculiar wrinkles in which seem intended to convey the idea 
of some thick material. Here the intention and the executive 
power of the artists show themselves anew. The garments 
cover the bodies, it is true, but without hiding them; the 
forms and outlines appear full and distinct. Even the 
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drapery has a life of its own, without, however (with a few 
exceptions), degenerating into baroque and capricious motives. 
It sinks lower and lower in countless folds, as if the artist 
could not find tedious difficulties enough to surmount; the 
hollows, which according to all human expectation, no mortal 
eye would ever behold, are just as carefully and perfectly 
finished as the surface of the garments. No part is care- 
lessly treated because, perchance, the limb of some other 
figure might hide it. Where Helios’ under garment is com- 
pletely hidden by the chariot seat, it is as finely finished 
as if the broad daylight were intended to shine on it; 

behind and beneath the head of one of the horses belonging 
to his chariot, a clever hand has been employed for days 
in excavating and smoothing what would never be seen or 
produce any essential effect. This same unselfish industry 
is to be found again in the smallest details: the ornaments 
of the shields and shoes, the swords and quivers, the wings 
and serpents, the rough outside and the smooth interior of 
the skins of beasts, the cords of the women’s elastic girdles, 
the harness of the horses, are all executed with the same love, 
the same technical care and conscientiousness ; everywhere we 
feel that self-satisfied joy in the artist’s own creation which 
only nature, or, among the greater works of art, only the 
Parthenon, can show. It is this which justifies us in forming 
the highest opinion of the Pergamene artists. In some points 
they seem to have attained the highest pitch of artistic per- 
fection: happy heirs of every kind of technical knowledge 
and executive power, they could do everything, and everything 
in many different ways. This strikes one, for instance, in the 
management of the hair and draperies; and yet there is no 
affectation or mannerism, but everything is as freshly and 
directly felt as it was executed. 

A comparison of these works with ‘The Dying Gladiator,’ 
whose original we may with probability ascribe to the period 
of Attalos, shows us at first that here we have to do still 
with a living and onward-striving development, which we may 
term the period of the development of Hellenistic art in Asia 
Minor ; and then we remark with astonishment, how a period 
which we were accustomed to consider as essentially repro- 
ductive had, in fact, only just attained the highest degree of 
perfection in a certain sphere which—perbaps unfortunately— 
approaches nearer to our own artistic ideas and requirements 
than much of that which we were hitherto accustomed to 
distinguish by the quite insufficient name of the ‘antique’ in 
general. This sphere is tot ot rhetorical pathos, whose out 
NO. CL. 
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shoots in antiquity we consider the almost theatrical group of 
the Laokoén, but whose free, original, and perfect develop- 
ment, so true to nature, we shall henceforth always admire in 
this great Pergamene decoration. With these discoveries a 
new light has arisen whose extent we are not yet able to 
measure. Under what a different point of view the older 
works of art in Asia Minor appear to us now! It is even 
possible that the Pergamene works, more than any others 
which have been found since the Renaissance, are destined to 
act practically and progressively on our own artistic develop- 
ment; though the advantageousness of such an influence 
might be questioned. 

So far as the general appearance is concerned, it must not 
be forgotten that most probably colours were used for imple- 
ments and garments, a warmer tone for’the nude; and that 
certainly swords, bands, bandeliers, shoe buttons, &c., were 
added in bronze. The piecing of the garments with little 
marble pieces, which naturally astonished us in the Hermes 
we found in Olympia in 1877, may here be considered as the 
rule ; fingers, arms, hands, and curls, parts of the head or 
body, serpent’s teeth and folds of drapery—in fact, everything 
for which the marble block did not suffice, were added without 
hesitation. Antiquity was perfectly free from rigour and 
pedantry in non-essential matters; and they thought as 
little of piecing together their noblest works of art as of 
leaving the surroundings of the Parthenon a rough uneven 
surface of rock. 

And if at last we contemplate the whole composition, we 
must confess that we shall not be able to understand it, enjoy 
it properly, or render it due justice, until we have a more 
accurate knowledge of the connection and succession of the 
series of pictures; as was the case in a much more limited 
sphere with the balustrade of the Athenian temple of Nike. 
But even here we may say at once that by a wise use of 
materials not too abundant the effect has been attained 
of wonderful multiplicity without excess, and perfectly in- 
dependent passionate vitality without restlessness. The 
manner of fighting among the ancients offered the most 
simple but most picturesque models for this work, as for 
many others: they fought man to man, and over or about 
one of the fallen—a very favourite subject. Several gods slay 
the enemy with arrows from some distance; others seize 
the adversary, who is turning to escape, by the head, in 
order to drag him backwards, or they hurry to new combats 
over heaps of slain. The phases of such a battle were 
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inexhaustible. The varied shapes of the giants offered a 
never-failing spring from which both richness, variety, and 
abundance might be drawn for this composition ; their large, 
sometimes bat-like wings—as in our demons—fill the space 
in graceful lines ; their many-ringed, serpent-like legs, curled 
upwards as if in revolt, shoot greedily down upon the enemy, 
seize his garment or weapon with their sharp sting, and take 
an active part in the battle. The gods act in the same 
manner: not only do their chariots and horses rush clattering 
with them to the battle, but Zeus’ eagles carrying thunder- 
bolts fly through the battle-field, and fasten their talons in 
the serpents, their hereditary foes. At Bacchus’ side his 
panther springs into the fight; Hekate is followed by her 
hounds; the lions, the friends of the gods, throw themselves 
on the vanquished ;*Eos and Selene ride in, and a goddess 
armed with arrows, mounted on a magnificent high-stepping 
lion, rushes in to war and victory. Thus in reality all the 
elements are let loose; gods and giants are fighting the last 
and most desperate battle for the mastery of the world. 
Mythical lore had much to tell also about the Titans and 
their being conquered by the gods; but this story never 
received a plastic shape, and the Gigantomachia alone was a 
favourite subject both for poetry and art. It is proper to 
add that the Pergamene sculptors must certainly owe very 
much to preceding works—an impoxtant question, which, 
however, here can only be hinted at. Nevertheless, however 
numerous the representations which have descended to us 
may be, not one of them is able to help us on even one 
step in the ‘arrangement’ of the Pergamene sculptures ; they 
scarcely show even a slight affinity. It is true that this is 
the less astonishing, that most of these previous represen- 
tations are vase-paintings, some of them of the greatest 
beauty, belonging to an earlier period. For reasons lying 
near at hand representations of the giants’ battles were often 
made use of, particularly by religious art, and may now 
and then have served as a foundation for the vase pictures; 
but on the whole we can seldom, if ever, believe any direct 
borrowing to have taken place. ‘The works of high art acted 
only in a suggestive manner, and one cannot form too high 
an idea of the creative power even of Greek artisans. Each 
of their works must be taken apart and individually criti- 
cized. The mythos in the present case, as in so many 
others, is only the general theme which accounts for the recur- 
rence of several features: Gaia, offended by the gods, gives 
birth to the giants, excites them to attack the Olympians, by 
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whom they are vanquished. Of the power innate in Greek 
art to develop and perfect the mythical substance, and of its 
reaction upon poetry, we must not form too low an opinion. 
It is this independent life of art and its works which makes 
it advisable for us as far as possible to explain each work by 
itself, and to mistrust conclusions drawn from analogies. And 
thus, should it be asked if it is not possible to give at least an 
idea of the details of this wonderful work, we are obliged to 
recur for an answer to the work itself. 

The battle schemata produced single groups, which made 
them peculiarly appropriate for decorating the metopes of the 
temples. But did the uninterrupted, freely developed creation 
of the Pergamene artists divide itself, like more ancient relievos, 
into single independent scenes, or did they form one entire 
series? Or, as single scenes can now positively be recognized, 
have we only an epic succession of moments in the struggle, 
observing at the same time the primeval laws of symmetry ; 
or, as in a tragedy, is it that the same idea rules the action 
throughout, beginning quietly, and increasing gradually in 
power, until it brings us to the concluding catastrophe? We 
are much tempted to believe the latter, not only because it 
seems to be more in accordance with the character of this art, 
but also because here and there we have already discovered 
this striving for unity through its many different stages. For 
although it is certain that one great strain runs through this 
whole cycle of pictures, created by a fancy excited to its highest 
power, and hardly at any point showing weakness, just as 
certain is it that here and there—for instance, if we look at 
the end of the flights at the staircase—we can observe a 
weakening of the action, a sinking of the tide of battle, as it 
were, a lessening of the tumult of war, which yet at these 
points was only natural. Now let us cautiously follow the 
hints given by the work itself. At first simple reflection 
leads us to the conclusion that many features of the whole 
work cannot yet be guaranteed. At first sight it appears, 
it is true, astonishing that so many of the fragments which 
have been found prove to belong to each other, that even 
not a few of the names of the gods found on the cornices 
seem to correspond to the figures; but a nearer examina- 
tion might perhaps only prove that at the time of the last 
destruction only a restricted part of the building was still 
extant. Nothing must mislead us to believe that we have the 
whole or even the greater part of it before us. For a Giganto- 
machia cannot be complete in which inscriptions and frag- 
ments prove the presence of a whole series of inferior, almost 
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unknown, divinities, while hitherto apparently many of the 
greatest Olympians are missing; such as Hera and Demeter, 
Poseidon and Ares, Persephone and Hades, Asklepios and 
Hygeia—two divinities highly honoured in Pergamon. For 
this reason too I consider that, notwithstanding the want 
of fragments and finds on the west side, the relievo, in fact, 
surrounded all the four sides of the sanctuary. For the 
rest, I undoubtedly lay a great weight on the place as well as 
on the fact of the discovery, as to the arrangement of the 
sculptures. At the last demolition—which probably took 
place in order to build the Byzantine wall above mentioned 
—the relievos of the south side were thrown down exactly 


towards the south, while the slabs of the western half on the 
north side and those of the west side were dragged to the 
west piece of the wall, where they were immured, partly close 
together, partly mixed with the others, but sometimes so that 
single fragments enable us to follow still their course to their 
original place. Then a number of small pieces, which were 
probably splintered off much earlier and by intention, often 
show by the place of their discovery the original position of 
the slabs, and lastly an unmistakable analogy in the execu- 
tion often adds great weight to this evidence, though some 
cases warn us to be rather cautious in this respect. To 
these purely external criterions for the arrangement, two 
others must be added: the old self-imposed and truly Greek 
law of symmetry has reigned here too—most likely on every 
side to a certain extent; while it is also certain that divinities 
of the same family or the same character are sometimes to 
be found placed near each other. 

I now proceed to give some of the leading features of this 
work of art, of which some have proved probable, others only 
possible.* I select only some essential features, as it behoves 
one to do at a moment when we are only beginning to under- 
stand. Hitherto only two corners have been decidedly fixed, one 
belonging to the altar, the other to the stairs, as well as the fact 
that two slabs decidedly belong to the right side of two corners. 
The southern side, on which for external reasons the stair- 
case may have been built, was not the most sacred ; but here 
also, as usually, it was the east, along which, in antiquity as 
now, Visitors mounted to the pinnacle of the castle. Curiously 


* At this place it would be ungrateful not to mention that we owe the joining 
of whole groups and entire figures, sometimes out of quite little pieces, to the 
unwearying perseverance and practised eye of Mr. Freres, an Italian gentleman 
employed in the Berlin Museum; and that Director Conze has most kindly 
facilitated a detailed study of the sculptures, 
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enough, it was probably here, near the north-east corner, that 
the culmination of the battle was represented. Was the 
passer-by to find it as the conclusion at the end of his path ? 
Athena, without weapons, her shield on her arm, hurries with 
mighty steps to the right; with her right hand she seizes a 
winged youth lying prostrate before her by the back of his 
head ; her serpent seems to have broken his kneeling right leg 
by curling roundit, and rears itselfup to sting him in the breast; 
with an involuntary grasp of his right hand he endeavours to 
free himself from the goddess. ‘The agonized expression of 
the noble countenance surrounded by entangled curls would 
prove her victory, even if the artist had not done his utmost to 
show that on this spot, and on this spot alone, the victory was 
a decisive one; the Nike flies already towards them from the 
other side to crown the goddess, and out of the earth before 
her rises the form of Gaia, the giant-mother, her mournful 
eyes cast upwards, her hands elevated to implore mercy. The 
mythos had already, it is true, prepared us for this situation, 
inasmuch as it has made Gaia pass for the instigator of the 
battle, and it is perhaps only the retro-active influence of art 
which causes Roman poets to know the mourning Gaia ; for 
much earlier, in a beautiful picture on a vase, she arises in 
this manner before the conquering Poseidon. But itis a human 
feeling—and certainly indicated deliberately—which causes the 
woman to address herself to a female goddess, who, moreover, 
the altar being dedicated to her, must necessarily be repre- 
sented at this decisive moment and spot. On both sides of 
this scene, which fills four slabs, are still to be seen fragments 
of slaughtered giants; for the higher gods also show their 
power by mastering several of the monsters at once. Above 
all, there is Zeus, whose combat, sculptured on four slabs, has 
been almost perfectly preserved by one of those extraordinary 
chances in which this enterprize has been so rich. This group 
with the almost decisive victory stood most certainly not far 
from Athena—the father near to the daughter ; the place in 
which it was found points also to this conclusion, although, 
because of the intrinsic difference, the corresponding of 
several principal lines must not lead us to conclude that Zeus 
and Athena were meant to serve as pendants. With im- 
petuous motions the god strides onwards to the left ; his mighty 
breast freed from his flowing mantle, his raised right hand 
hurls the thunderbolt, which, blazing downwards, pierces the 
thigh of an armed giant in human form, who sinks mortally 
wounded on the ground; with his left hand the Thunderer 
shakes the aegis, and a second adversary falls before him 
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wounded or in convulsions, while a serpent-footed comrade, 
who only shows his magnificent back, raises his arm threaten- 
ingly against the god, to whom an eagle is flying. This figure 
seems to have corresponded with another enemy on the other 
side of Zeus. Probably on the same east front, a chariot 
drawn by four winged horses rushes over heaps of fallen 
giants; the hand of one of the dead convulsively grasps the 
fringes of his companion’s armour, who, stiffened in death, 
still holds his shield over his breast as if for protection. 
When compared with other Gigantomachias, it seems an 
admissible theory—but not more—that this chariot, guided 
perhaps by Iris, was hurrying towards the conquering Zeus 
or Athena, to receive him again at the end of the combat. 
Without any doubt, a row of slabs in no way inferior to 
those of the two principal divinities in action and execution 
belonged to the south end of the east front. Everything 
breathes war, suspense, and excitement ; near the corner the 
tri-formed Hekate marches against a powerful serpent giant ; 
her left hands carry shield and scabbard; the right hands 
wield the one a sword, the other a lance; while the third 
rushes with a burning torch to meet the giant, a bearded man 
with slightly bent head and a sad expression of countenance, 
who with his right hand raises a stone against the goddess, 
while his left snake springs up in mighty rings, hissing at her 
with greedily opened jaws, and the right one seizes the margin 
of her shield with a furious bite. But Hekate is also followed 
by her dogs, one of which has already laid fast hold of the 
giant’s thigh with its sharp teeth and claws. Behind this 
group a young warrior of perfect human beauty, armed with 
spear and shield, hurries to meet another goddess. The battle 
rages with fresh fury over an older serpent giant, who has 
been thrown down, and is held fast by the neck by another of 
Hekate’s dogs; with an expression of anguish, he grasps the 
place with his right hand; the heavy upper part of his body 
has fallen on his left arm, whose elbow disappears in a pic- 
turesque manner in the background; the arm is rendered 
useless by the weight of the body, and it is wonderful how the 
loose and weakly moving fingers express this. But his serpents 
are still alive! One of them rises in manifold rings behind 
Hekate’s back and seizes her garment, leaving the beautiful 
youth who is speedily approaching unhurt. This would show 
him to be one of the giant’s companions, even if his adversary 
were missing. But this is Artemis, easily recognized by her 
typical, graceful, youthful appearance, her short raiment, and 
the movement of drawing a bow; her beautiful right leg, so 
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true to nature, steps energetically out on a fallen body. Behind 
her in similar outlines, but turned in the contrary direction, 
appears another female divinity. What figures may have 
occupied the space up to the winged quadriga it is impossible 
to say, but they were certainly those of some of the superior 
divinities ; from the style of the sculpture, the biga of Hippo- 
kampes, and with it Poseidon or Okeanos, may have served 
as a pendant to Zeus. But the continuation of Hekate’s 
combat on the other side is clear beyond dispute ; a group on 
four slabs forming the south-east corner—hitherto the only 
one of the altar whose authenticity cannot be doubted—with 
which the southern side—the staircase side—begins. Here 
Hekate’s third hound takes an active part in the combat 
between a goddess and a giant; then a female adorned with 
a diadem rushes with raised torch on a winged and bearded 
giant distinguished by Triton’sears and horns. Behind him, 
in the contrary direction, a young serpent giant with a coun- 
tenance expressing the utmost anguish, whose breast has just 
been pierced by a deadly arrow which he convulsively and 
vainly endeavours to draw out of the wound, sinks on the 
ground. Here the slabs end; but the last figure must lead 
us to suppose his adversary to have been a divinity armed 
with arrows—among the existing ones the female riding on 
a lion, or Apollo, ‘he who wounds from afar,’ a glorious, 
ideal, living, youthful figure who might be not disadvan- 
tageously compared with the Apollo of Belvedere. His right 
hand seeks an arrow in his quiver, as if he were about to 
shoot again ; his raised left arm, from which his raiment has 
fallen, is stretched far out as if to meet the mighty enemy, 
who, taking no notice of a wounded giant before him, rushes 
towards the god. If we let these beautiful slabs follow the 
corner groups, everything is finished off in the most beautiful 
manner. Apollo and Artemis occupy the two ends of the repre- 
sentation ; then the first goddess on the south side, with a dog 
by her side, placed near Hekate, can be no other than Hekate’s 
mother Asterie, whose name has been preserved on a cornice ; 
and the matronal goddess with the diadem and torch is her 
sister Leto, the mother of Apollo and Artemis. Thus, here, 
a whole divine family would be united, a separate scene of 
the whole. Perhaps it was thought that at the corner the 
uninterruptel order of the pictures would be best preserved 
by placing all the members of one family together, as a man 
of antiquity would seek them and expect to find them near 
each other. It is possible, too, that near Apollo we may 
look for the youthful curly-headed god in short garments, who 
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is striving to strangle his lion-headed foe in his close embrace, 
as Herakles did the Nemean lion; the monster’s paws are 
stuck into the body and arm of the god, while rage and his 
grim open jaws give his head an expression which raises it 
above that of an animal. Or, perhaps, directly after Apollo 
we might find the combat of Dionysos, which has been alone 
preserved on a corner slab ; clothed in a short raiment, and 
the Nebris he raises up his arm to strike ; behind him stand 
two timid little satyrs conceived with more realism, while at 
his side his panther springs with him to the fight. Whether 
this be Dionysos’ place, or whether he formed the right side 
of the north-west corner of the altar building, it is most likely 
that on each side of the staircase entrance the row of sculp- 
tures were about 12 metres long (34 Philetairian feet, as they 
were in use in Pergamon), certainly not more; 6 metres then 
remained for the staircase, and in fact the relievos of the string- 
boards too are exactly that length. The only existing part of 
the right hand one is a well-preserved giant, clothed with the 
skin of a beast, whose serpent is defending itself agairst the 
beak and talons of an eagle in the innermost corner. Of the left 
stringboard the largest part exists still: two sea divinities, 
male and female, characterized by peculiar clothing and shoes, 
are disabling a young serpent giant; a second pair of gods 
are pressing upon two adversaries, who have been driven into 
the extreme corner in which serpent and eagle are fighting—a 
proof that the law of symmetry ruled also in this perfectly 
and freely developed work, although in these spots it may have 
been more necessary than elsewhere. At the exterior corner 
of the staircase corresponding to the presumed Dionysos, close 
to the sea divinities, a goddess, probably Amphitrite, took 
part in the battle, demonstrating anew that divinities be- 
longing to the same family were placed close together, which 
may show a domestic and kindly feeling as opposed to that of 
the giants, although they also assist each other in battle. It 
seems, too, that a sea-centawr, an assistant of the gods, ought 
to have a place here. He is fighting over one of the fallen, 
whose grand expression reminds one of the so-called dying 
Alexander. 

It is quite uncertain if the chariot with Hippokampes 
belongs here ; so I turn directly to the north side of the Ara, 
near which so many slabs were found, and where belongs so 
great a quantity of small fragments that I am convinced of 
two things, viz., that we can put there neither the Athena 
group nor the staircase. A series of nine slabs, which for 
the most part were found rather east-north-east of their 
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original situations, represent goddesses, one of whom is armed 
with shield and spear, who tread upon the fallen and deal death 
on every side. Gods are fighting with sword and shield; a 
powerful serpent-man has curled himself round one of them 
and holds his arm with the shield fast with his teeth, the 
only case in which a god seems to have the worst of it for a 
time. Then appears a mighty hero of whom not much is 
preserved, armed with a club, which he seems to be brandishing 
with both arms. If those who find traces of the lion’s skin 
on his head are right, this hero must be Herakles, and, in fact, 
his being placed near the two principal divinities of the battle, 
Athena and Zeus, would be doubly justified, principally because 
an old oracle connects him with the victory of the Giganto- 
machia; and, secondly, because he was considered to be the 
father of the Pergamene hero Telephos, and consequently the 
ancestor of the Pergamenian princes. Indeed, if one weighs 
this question properly, and remembers how near the hero 
stands to Zeus and Athena in other Gigantomachias, we 
might ask if we should not look for him rather on the east 
side. To the north belong a fiery pair of horses and a 
chariot. Did chariots and horses form the centre of every 
side of the altar, as in some beautiful vase paintings of perhaps 
150 years before? There also, according to the fragments, 
belongs a group which may have reference to the gods of war 
and vengeance: a winged goddess (Nemesis?), who has followed 
a fleeing giant with hasty steps, drags him backwards by the 
head, and her raised right hand strikes a spear down to his 
breast ; a single combat between two armed men follows, the 
giant in armour, the god in short light garments, his arm 
lifted high to strike ; shield clashes on shield, a youthful form 
sinks mortally wounded between them in lines of striking 
beauty and pain. A goddess with long draperies, the back of 
her beautiful head veiled, hurries forward, and endeavours to 
tear the protecting shield away from her fallen foe, while her 
right hand is about to throw a vase surrounded with a serpent 
at him. Then an almost prostrate divinity stabs his sword 
into the breast of a bull-necked colossus. Finally, the two 
rather inferior groups seem to belong to the north side: a 
combat between a goddess and a serpent-giant, and the goddess 
of similar style who lifts her spear against a serpent man, 
while a powerful lion rushes on an enemy in human form. 
It is not only for the lion’s sake that I place this group near 
the north-west corner, and on the other side of it, the west 
side, the goddess who rides to battle on a mighty lion over 
fallen foes. As if she had just had a shot, she is taking a 
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fresh arrow out of the quiver, and during this pause a goddess 
who has hurried before her keeps off another adversary who 
is pressing towards her.* 

The eagle carrying the thunderbolt behind the goddess 
mounted on a lion seems to indicate a movement in another 
direction, and may perhaps have prepared the turning round 
the corner. On this west side we may also place the noble 
chariot and pair of Helios, which a young giant with raised 
fell is trying to frighten ; before the god of the sun rode Kos 
(compare her girdle with that of the lion-riding figure); on 
the same side must be her sister Selene, whom perhaps some 
do right in recognizing in a goddess riding sidewards, whose 
back and profile only is visible. 

I will not dilate any more on what, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, could only be probabilities or suppositions, 
and these hints will suffice to give at least an idea of the 
possible development of this series of sculptures. At present 
we cannot realize the abundance of artistic, mythological, 
historical, and technical points of view which it may still have 
to offer us. 

Really prophetic were Brunn’s words, although not intended 
to have quite the same meaning, when he said that the Per- 
gamene school of art would not fail to occupy us in future 
and in many different ways. The remains of the Giganto- 
machia are so abundant and rich in every way that at present 
we have not a thought left for the other discoveries, although 
at any other time they would prove most attractive. The 
smaller relievos (1°58 metres high), treat of the Telephos legend 
and probably of a part of the fabulous primitive history of 
Pergamon ; they seem to have been placed inside the porticoes 
of the altar building. Here, if anywhere, we have the models 
for the good Roman relievos; for instance, for the more 
ancient arches of triumph. But for the present I will only 
hint at them as a part of the many other treasures men- 
tioned in the beginning. The works have recommenced ; t 
the plan is to resuscitate, as it were, the whole town as we 
succeeded in doing with an ancient festive place in Olympia. 
Let no one envy us this success; compared with other 
European nations, whose civilization in this respect began 
earlier, we have much to do. May they not only rejoice in 


* The fluttering garment waving in arches over her head reminds one of a 
great number of similar figures on Roman sarcophagi. It is remarkable how 
different is the manner of execution of her dress from that of the rider. 

+ Since the above lines were written the excavations have been brought to an 
end (summer, 1881). I hope there will be found an opportunity of laying the 
new results also before the English reader. 
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our progress, but try to equal, nay, to surpass us in the same 
sphere of action! We shall welcome that also as a precious 
fruit of our undertaking, as it cannot fail to awaken a sense of 
the ideal in the dullest minds and to keep it alive in others. 
GUSTAV HIRSCHFELD. 


Art. VII.—The Union with England of Scotland 
and Ireland. 


Tuer immediate effect of the Irish Land Act, 1881, is as 
exciting as was the agitation which preceded the enactment 
of the statute. So remarkable is the measure, so clamant was 
its necessity, so startling, powerful, and precise are its opera- 
tions, that social and party issues refuse to find their natural 
rest in the legislation which has received the imprimatur of 
Parliament and the Crown; and Ireiand still remains the 
question of the day. 

At this hour force and remedy are both being attempted on 
an extraordinary scale, and behind both Coercion and Land 
Acts there stands the vaster problem of the separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain. It may be safely said that at no 
time was it more needful for the inhabitants of the three 
kingdoms to study the situation; as safely may it be added 
that no more powerful light is thrown upon it than that which 
is derived from the history of Scotland. 

That savage code of morals which makes of revenge a 
virtue, even of the murderer a hero, appears at the first 
glance to be the one whose hold is still the strongest on the 
hearts and minds of the Irish people. The unhappy island 
remains, to all appearance, an unreclaimed waste of alternate 
anarchy and coercion—a horrible arena of the fiercest human 
passions. It is not wonderful that the eyes of Englishmen 
are still turned—curiously, not without sympathy, not without 
scorn—to the standing mockery of English statesmanship, the 
undoubted breach in the unity of the United Kingdom. Yet, 
on the whole, scorn is yielding to sympathy, the sense of 
alienation is giving place to the desire for co-operation under 
conditions of fair play; and the first real likelihood of a 
happy change in the relations of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which for centuries have grappled with each other, seems at 
last to have been achieved ; namely, a change of feeling and 
resolve in that one of the two which, for evil or for good, has, 
as of old, the power. 
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What, then, has Scotland to say to this question? Can it 
instruct Englishmen ? can it teach Irishmen? can it throw 
light upon the dark near future of the great problem upon 
which the eyes of the world are turned? Let us see. 

The Irish kingdom, in its existence as a separate nation- 
ality, its power in war, or its influence over the destinies of 
England, was at no time more than a shadow, compared with 
the ancient kingdom of Scotland. Much more than Scotland, 
Ireland was the prey of intestine feuds; much less than 
Scotland, could Ireland heal those feuds by the miraculous 
cure of common cause against the English foe. In a sub- 
stantial form subsisting for centuries, Scotland was the ally 
of the continental enemies of her southern neighbour ; and 
the ventures of English monarchs abroad were weakened by 
the provision, often too small, which had to be made to ward 
off a descent from the north. Shakespeare puts the thought 
thus into the mouth of King Henry V.— 


We must not only arm to invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Seot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages. 


And, enforcing his precautions by a reference to history, the 
king is made to say— 
We fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us; 
For you shall read that my great grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 
But that the Scot on his unfurnished kingdom 
Came pouring, like a tide into a breach, 
With ample and brim fulness of his force, 
Galling the gleanéd land with hot essays, 
Girding with grievous siege castles and towns, 
That England, being empty of defence, 
Hath shook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood. 


= To Ireland language of this kind would have been grossly 
inapplicable. Far from being a strong, separate, watchful, 
and united power, Ireland had from the twelfth century been 
dominated and overawed by adventurous Englishmen. In 
form England and Ireland were one, when in form and sub- 
stance England and Scotland were at mortal war. Yet, as we 
turn the kaleidoscope, and look at the kingdoms of to-day, 
England and Scotland are bound together so closely that 
their disunion would be the scheme or the dream of a mad- 
man; England and Ireland are, it would almost seem, as far 
from each other as they have ever been. 
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The sentiment that Scotland had given a line of kings to 
England, and that the two nations became accordingly 
wondrously welded together, does not much impress one’s 
mind. James the First was hardly at ease upon the English 
throne ere he began to scowl upon his upbringing, and tread 
roughly upon the religious sympathies of his own nation ; and 
those who came after him in that line did little credit to their 
Scottish extraction. One thing, however, they did do—they 
sowed Scotland with blood; they endeared Presbyterianism to 
the hearts of the Scottish people, making England appear in 
the hated guise of a persecuting, prelatic power. I incline to 
the belief that, up to the Revolution of 1688, England was less 
closely united to Scotland by the symbol of the union of the 
crowns, than to Ireland by the power of the sword. 

If a question were asked as to the time beyond which it 
would not be absolutely incumbent on the student of the 
existing contrast between the two countries to go, one might 
safely select in or about the year 1700. During the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, both had been enveloped in 
the cruel flames of civil war; as this latter half was about to 
begin, both had felt the iron heel of Cromwell, and Drogheda 
had found its far off parallel at Dunbar. Of the two, Scotland 

‘was the fiercer and the less subdued. As the later Stuarts 
waved the sword of Episcopacy over Presbyterian and 
Catholic alike, they found the sterner task to be to make 
Scotland conform. The insidious trick had already been 
played of planting in Ireland an alien church; the attempt 
now made in Scotland—gloomily prefaced by the fate of 
Guthrie and Argyll, and terrible in the persecutions of the 
west and south, the infamy of the High Commission, and all 
the horrors of the killing time—was met by the fury of wide- 
spread revolt, the execration of Claverhouse, the murder of 
Sharpe, the frenzied rejection of the Test, and the as frenzied 
love of the Covenant. Yet, most strange to say, when English 
monarchs had declared for Romanism, sympathy with them, 
now thoroughly aroused in Ireland, was not wanting in the 
rebellious northern kingdom—from the moment at least when 
William touched the English shore. William had not signed 
the Covenant, and the Covenanters became gloomy and 
more; and the motley enmity to the reigning house gathered 
force in Scotland, at the very moment when the Irish Catholics 
were headed by the feeble monarch who had just been hustled 
from the throne. It was but a year before the Boyne that the 
forces of William had been vanquished at Killiecrankie, and 
a mortal wound had been given to Jacobitism by a bullet in 
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the breast of Dundee. It was not a year after the Boyne that 
the conscience of the thinking Scot had been alienated from 
the reigning house by the tragic perfidy of Glencoe. He 
would have been a bold man who would have said, as the 
seventeenth century set in blood, that he could draw a line 
between England and Scotland and England and Ireland, and 
say that the time had dawned when the two British kingdoms 
were to be as one, but that Ireland was to remain far more 
pga separated in feeling and sympathy than she was by 
the sea. 

‘What, however,’ it may be asked, ‘ what of confiscations ? 
what of the estrangements, the animosities of race? Is not 
the Irish problem made fictitiously simple, if a period is 
selected when the transfer of land to English holders, by the 
forcible operation of lawlessness or law, had come to an end— 
when the usurper had become rooted in the soil?’ Confisca- 
tion is a wild word, fitted to rouse the passions of any people; 
but in sober truth confiscation has little to do with the ques- 
tion of present-day peace in Ireland. Go back far enough in 
the history of any acre of ground in the United Kingdom, 
and, if there be light enough to let one see, as surely as civi- 
lization came in rude swarms from the East, so surely will 
it be found that destruction and overthrow preceded the peace- 
able occupation of that acre of land. Mankind is far less 
practically concerned with an inquiry into the origin of land- 
lord’s rights than with a scrutiny of the performance of land- 
lord’s duties. Hadthe holders, usurpers it may be, of land in 
Ireland imitated the example of Scottish lairds, lived upon 
their property, had community of interest with their tenants ; 
had the policy of Irish law been favourable to the farming 
peasantry ; the soil of Ireland might have long ere now become 
a bond of unity between two great ranks of the Irish people, 
and the grumble of confiscation might have been relegated to 
the antiquarian’s dream. There is not a little to be said in 
favour of Irish confiscations, not a little to be said against 
them ; but one may feel free to trust that the better mind of 
Trishmen will not be misled by a socialistic phantom, and we 
may therefore without compunction brush confiscation aside. 

What then of race? On this, at least, Scotland may have 
a word to say. The objection, or the fear, on the score of 
race, as to the harmonious co-operation of the three kingdoms, 
is twofold. On the one hand it is said that Celt and Saxon 
are by nature unfitted for the same stage of civilization ; and, 
on the other, the Irish demagogue, calling the lower classes 
of his countrymen Celts, and the upper Saxons, fans his 
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fallacy into the flame of a hatred between two essentially 
different races of men. 

Take, however, the broad lines of the contrast to be accu- 
rately drawn—that England is Saxon and Ireland is Celtic— 
and the student of the history of Wales or the Highlands of 
Scotland may well refuse a hasty assent to the proposition 
that the Celt is unfitted for the higher walks of civilization, 
is unworthy of the rights and duties of citizenship or the 
splendid stability of constitutional government. On the whole, 
the Highlands of Scotland were Celtic, wholly so was Wales. 
Assume the inferiority of the Celt, and the problem of race 
becomes, in these regions, simply insoluble. Until the power 
of the chieftains was broken in 1746, the Highland clansman 
was the unceasing enemy of order; after that year he added 
a new and powerful sinew to the British constitution. Not 
till these things have been mastered by the hopeless theorist 
can he expect again to trouble the minds of Englishmen with 
his shadowy fears as to Irish human nature. 

The demagogue, too, as he preaches his doctrine of hatred 
to the Saxon, may pause to consider Wales and the Highlands, 
or indeed the whole of Britain, where he finds the distinction 
which is his stock-in-trade to be of no practical effect in life. 
But he has this further to consider—that the Celt whom he 
represents is to a very large extent not a Celt at all. What is 
the history of races in Ireland, from the time in the twelfth 
century when the English conqueror first set foot upon the 
Irish shore ? Not a history of dividedness, but a history—the 
only natural one under the chaotic government that hung 
over the land—of degradation and lapse by the Saxon into the 
manners and society of the Celt. Over and over again is this 
repeated, to the disgust and alarm of English parliaments; 
and when at last Episcopacy and the demand for uniformity 
in religion are introduced, the mixed race becomes consoli- 
dated under a sacred bond in hatred of the latest band of 
English intruders. Can blood thus diluted be called Celtic ? 
Surely not: and on the whole we may say to him who 
preaches the inborn hatred between Irishman and Briton, 
that he has become confused among his clients, for his so- 
called Celts are a mixed race—just such as that, or more 
mixed than that, which in other parts of the Queen’s do- 
minions has lent lustre to the British name. As with confis- 
cations, so accordingly with race—we may set it on one side: 
the solution of the problem lies elsewhere. 

But the light is not the less which from the later years of 
the seventeenth century is shed by Scottish annals upon the 
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history of Ireland. How in the sphere of religious liberty 
were the two nations treated in the now supremely dominant 
policy of England ? For a time all boded well. To the General 
Assembly of the Scotch kirk William wrote: ‘ We never could 
be of the mind that violence was suited to the advancing of 
true religion ; nor do we intend that our authority shall ever 
be a tool to the irregular passions of any party.’ Scotland 
was Presbyterian, and the church of the majority was estab- 
lished by law. Ireland was Catholic—unhappily the church 
of a handful of Episcopalians was continued ; yet the fangs of 
persecution seemed to be drawn by the treaty with which the 
victor of Limerick beguiled Irishmen: ‘ The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland should enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their 
religion as was consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they 
did enjoy in the reign of Charles the Second; the king pro- 
mising, so soon as his affairs would permit, to summon a 
Parliament in Ireland, and: te-.endeavour: to precura the 
Roman Catholics such furthe? secoyity th ‘that particular'as 
might preserve them from distnrbance on account of their 
religion.’* How beautiful in tlie" tolerated ‘of ita tone 
it sounds when it is read! how ugly in its possibility for 
quibble when it is read once again! Put the two declara- 
tions, however, side by side; do they not mean this-—that 
Catholics in Ireland should become as free from injustice at 
the hand of dominant Episcopalianism, as Episcopalians in 
Scotland were from Presbyterian oppression? The future of 
the kingdoms depended on good will and good faith. 

Ireland, vanquished and exhausted, sank for a time into a 
deep and awful slumber. On the contrary, the fury of Scotch 
antipathies seemed rather to grow than to abate, and for the 
next half-century Scottish annals are illumined by the light 
of a picturesque though mistaken patriotism. Hardly has 
William descended to the grave ere Anne is warned, by the 
Act of Security of the jealous Scottish Parliament, that she 
will be the last who will ever rule England and Scotland 
together. It is this which makes England more than ever 
urge a union of the parliaments,—just as, a century later, 
the discussions in the Irish House of Commons over the 
Regency Bill make England desire a union of the parliaments 
of England and Ireland. The union, with it evident benefits, 
- splits Scotch politics in twain ; it is far from being a popular 
measure: the cry for repeal is heard from Scotchmen in the 
British Parliament; repeal becomes the bauble which the 


* Froude’s ‘English in Ircland,’ vol. i. p. 203. 
26 
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exiled Stuarts wave before the eyes of Scotland; repeal is the 
focus of Scottish independence. The elements of antagonism, 
mingled together, explode in the rebellion of 1715. For- 
feiture and the block do their work; but the shaken cause 
lingers on, till the cruel day draws near when Jacobitism and 


_ mercy and romance seem to expire together at Culloden. 


Not until that moment was the union complete—complete 
by the power of the sword. During all this, the principle of 
toleration made little way ; yet in practice it extended over the 
length and breadth of the land,—for the popular religion was 
the one in power. While in Ireland reward and prestige were 
vested in a fragment of the people, in Scotland but a fragment 
had them not. Yet to this Scottish fragment—Episcopalians 
mostly, some Roman Catholics—the times were cruel. Un- 
happily Episcopalians became largely one with sedition ; and 
the Pretender and Prince Charlie brought new rigours upon 
their supporters of prelatic views. Harsh within its limits, yet 
thor limits of petsecution were strict, and, ere the end of the 
eighiventh ¢eritury,’even Episcopalians were free. All along, 
‘thé nation, take it in the.rovgli, was in the enjoyment of 
Religious Hberty. Would ‘that Ireland could have said the 
same ! 

In both countries what was wanted was, as has been said, 
good will and good faith. To Scotland, notwithstanding her 
revolts, these had been shown; to Ireland, alas, notwith- 
standing her submission—because of it, shall we say ?—they 
had been denied. The treaty of Limerick, as a signal of 
policy, was a delusion anda snare. Instead of the new era 
from the end of the seventeenth century onwards being made 
one of religious equality, there was inaugurated, and for more 
than a century perpetrated, a series of barbarities in legisla- 
tion so frightful that Hallam exclaims, ‘ To have exterminated 
the Catholics by the sword, or expelled them like the Moriscoes 
of Spain, would have been little more repugnant to justice 
and humanity, but incomparably more politic.’ Let us sum 
up the oft-repeated narrative of penal legislation in the 
language of an Episcopalian clergyman, one who possessed 
two qualifications which have not always been those of English 
writers and statesmen—he knew Ireland and he loved her well. 


It is almost needless to remind our readers (says Sydney Smith, writing 
in 1820 in the pages of ‘The Edinburgh Review’) that during the reigns 
of George I. and George II. the Irish Roman Catholics were disabled 
from holding any civil or military office, from voting at elections, from 
admission into corporations, from practising law or physic. A younger 
brother by turning Protestant might deprive his elder brother of his 


it 
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birthright ; by the same process he might force his father under the 
name of a liberal a to yield up to him a part of his landed pro- 
perty, and if an eldest son, he might in the same way reduce his father’s 
fee simple to a life estate. A Papist was disabled from purchasing free- 
hold lands, and even from holding long leases; and any person might 
take his Catholic neighbour’s house by paying £5 for it. If a child of a 
Catholic father turned Protestant he was taken away from his father and 
put into the hands of a Protestant relation. No Papist could purchase a 
freehold, or lease for more than thirty years, or inherit from an intestate 
-Protestant, nor from an intestate Catholic, nor dwell in Limerick or 
Galway, nor hold an adowson, nor buy an annuity for life. £50 was 
given for discovering a popish archbishop, £30 for a popish clergyman, 
and ten shillings for a schoolmaster. No one was allowed to be trustee 
for Catholics, no Catholic was allowed to take more than two appren- 
tices, no Papist to be solicitor, sheriff, or to serve on grand juries. 
Horses of Papists might be seized for the militia, for which militia Papists 
were to pay double, and to find Protestant substitutes. Papists were 
prohibited from being present at vestries, or from being high or petty 
constables, and when resident in towns they were compelled to find Pro- 
testant watchmen. Barristers and solicitors marrying Catholics were 
exposed to the penalties of Catholics. Persons plundered by privateers 
during a war with any popish prince were reimbursed by a levy on the 
Catholic inhabitants where they lived. All popish priests celebrating 
marriages contrary to 12 Geo. I. cap. iii. were to be hanged! 


‘ The greater part of these incapacities,’ he continues, ‘ are 
removed, though many of a very serious and oppressive 
nature still remain. But the grand misfortune is that the 
spirit which these oppressive laws engendered remains.’ 
Then he adds, referring to the state of the law at the time— 
and, be it observed, he is telling the tale so near our own day 
as 1820—‘A Catholic, as everybody knows, cannot be made 
sheriff, cannot be in Parliament, cannot be a director of the 
Trish Bank, cannot fill the great departments of the law, the 
army and the navy, is cut off from all the high objects of 
human ambition, and treated as a marked and degraded 
person.’ Still further, and referring to the payment of tithe 
in kind by the Catholics to the Episcopalians, whom he 
reckons as in the proportion of eight to one, he remarks— 


These eight Catholics not only hate the ninth man, the Protestant of 
the Establishment, for the unjust privileges he enjoys, . . . but they find 
themselves forced to pay for the support of his religion. In the wretched 
State of poverty in which the lower orders of the Irish are plunged, it is 
not without considerable effort that they can pay the few shillings neces- 
sary for the suppcrt of their Catholic priest, and when this is effected, a 
tenth of the potatoes in the garden are to be set out for the support of a 
persuasion, the introduction of which into Ireland they consider as the 
greatcause of their political inferiority and all their manifold wretchedness. 


What was the abolition of the extraction of tithe in kind 
to allthis? It was but making injustice work more smoothly. 
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Remembering the whole sad story, who will deny that the 
man who rounded the repeal of Catholic disabilities, who 
rung the knell of the Established Church of Ireland, did so 
to his own undying honour ? 

Thus were the two nations sent on their different courses— 
Scotland on that of religious freedom, Ireland on that of 
exclusiveness and caste. Thus within the great lines of 
liberty the seeds of social order sprang and blossomed, while 
exclusiveness bred hatred, and hatred sowed broadcast the 
seeds of future anarchy and crime. It seems late in the day 
to speak of the old sore; but the history of evil times is 
seldom, unhappily, without its latter day of retribution. As 
under a calm sky the tossing surge tells of the storm that 
was, so in political affairs, after causes are removed, effects 
linger on till they, too, disappear under the soothing hand of 
time. 

But this State patronage of forms of faith has yet another 
side. As the traveller of to-day passes from Scotland to 
Ireland he seems to have gone from among a law-abiding to a 
lawless people. This depends to some extent upon the people, 
yet more surely and more largely upon the law. Ferocity and 
the usages of barbarism are not eradicated in a day. And 
the introduction of settled order among any people by the incul- 
cation of a respect for law is conditioned by these two con- 
siderations—that the law shall be enforced by a hand so strong 
as to be resistless (does Mr. Froude stop there ?), and that 
the law itself shall not shock the conscience of mankind. 
When Mr. Froude, therefore, over and over again exclaims 
that these laws to which we have adverted were bad, fright- 
fully bad, and then regretfully adds that they were systematic- 
ally winked at, the reply that occurs is twofold. In the first 
place, their radical badness, however rigorous their enforce- 
ment, might have made the law feared, never respected, and— 
respect for law removed—the road to lawlessness is short. In 
the second place, a time of lawlessness is likelier still when 
the majesty of law becomes a mockery, for which both respect 
and fear have been taken away. 

Glance for a moment at it again, and let Scotland lend us 
light. Until 1746 the Highland chieftains had power of life 
or death within their heritable jurisdiction; after that year 
the anomaly in constitutional government was removed, juris- 
dictions were abolished, and the king’s writ had free course 
throughout Britain. From that moment a new era was in- 
augurated, which unified Scotland, unified Britain, made the 
clansman no longer a robber, the Lowlands no longer a prey. 
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So Scotland, with liberty, with order, leaped forward with 
gigantic strides into the van of civilization. What, during 
this same eighteenth century, of the splendour of that central 
system which might effectually bring the great elements of 
morality home to the minds and consciences of another people, 
the people of Ireland? In Ireland religion and law were so 
admirably blended that the administration of law became an 
organized corruption. 


The strongest castle, tower, and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down; 


bat in Ireland more potent than gold was the holy spell of 
religious hate. In general but accurate terms it may be said 
that from the moment that a litigant pled—and there was 
everything to invite him to plead it—that his adversary was 
a Catholic, from that moment might the adversary hang his 
head, for he had lost his cause. How conducive all this to a 
respect for the majesty of law, to a fear for its right arm! 
Even where the arm was not paralyzed, goodness was divorced 
from power. It is not that Irish law was uprooted while 
Scotch was allowed to remain. For this there was in each 
case ample justification. It is that in the one country justice 
was even-handed, in the other it was not; and while the Irish 
bench was a bench of aliens with whom impartiality was but 
a casual virtue, the Scotch bench, except in one or two 
instances, was as pure as the snow. When one reads of the 
skulking assassin in the Ireland of to-day, of a hatred which 
gloats even over the maiming of the dumb animals, of a pre- 
valent bigotry which is cruel, and sees Scotland prosperous 
and at peace, one can then only realize how well those widely 
different lessons within the regions of religious liberty and of 
law, being dinned into the ears of both countries, were at last 
learned by each. 

It is becoming, at least to some extent, evident why Scotland 
was rapidly ascending the ladder of civilization, while Ireland 
was sullenly and helplessly remaining still. Education helped 
the ascent. So early as 1696, the Scottish parliament, re- 
membering the genius of Knox and the traditions of an earlier 
age, enacted and ordained ‘that there be a School Settled and 
Established, and a School-Master appointed, in every Paroch. 
. . . And for that effect that the Heretors in every Paroch 
meet and provide a commodious House for a School, and Settle 
and Modifie a Sallary to a School-Master.’ In Ireland, what 
education there was, had in earlier times been undertaken by 
the priests; and English policy had uprooted that. Later, 
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about the year 1780, an effort for the education of Irish 
children, without respect to the religion of their parents, was 
baulked by the charter schools being turned into exclusively 
Protestant institutions. Ere this time what Macaulay remarks 
of Scotland had, let us hope, come to pass: ‘ Before one gene- 
ration ’—from the settling of schools in 1696—‘ had passed 
away, it began to be evident that the common people of Scot- 
land were superior in intelligence to the common people of 
any other country in Europe.’ 

It was not till 1831—nearly a century and a half after the 
enactment of the great Scottish statute—that anything like 
an adequate or similar measure was passed for Ireland. 
During that century and a half light shines upon Scotland, 
but Ireland is left, amid the widespread darkness of ignorance, 
to endure and to nurse her wrongs. In a'minor degree only 
was England to blame for this; but still she was to blame. 
She had only to nod, and an obedient Irish parliament would 
have done her bidding; but she stood by, and while opposi- 
tion to her rights as a conqueror was being fiercely trampled 
down, she left her duties to themselves. 

A far more serious divergence in the history of the nations 
becomes unhappily evident, when the eye is turned to the 
question of trade. This it was which, after the days of Crom- 
well, brought into a focus the hatred both of Scotland and of 
Ireland against the selfish policy of England. As the seven- 
teenth century drew to a close, Scotland, maddened by English 
restrictions upon her commercial policy and by the hapless 
failure of the Darien Scheme, breathed against England a 
defiance which, it almost seemed, no concession could ever 
appease. The dying William’s bequest of policy to the Eng- 
lish parliament, that it and the Scottish should become one, 
would have left no mark upon the history of succeeding years, 
had England not appealed alike to the interest and the 
patriotism of Scotland by yielding her every wish in matters 
of trade. By this, and by this alone, was the union accom- 
plished. Without this Scotland would have continued obsti- 
nate; without it Scotland would have attempted a second 
Bannockburn, ere she would have accepted a union, even at 
the point of the sword. 

As it was, the Union of 1707 was at once the removal of 
every cause of offence, and the holding up before the dazzled 
eyes of a country without shipping, manufactures, or trade, 
the splendid possibilities of unchecked material prosperity. 
On these lines no punishment came to Scotland even for the 
part she played in open rebellion. Can it be wondered at, 
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that, thus made free, thus placed side by side with the grow- 
ing greatness of commercial England, Scotland was borne, 
notwithstanding her poverty and the memory of her wrongs, 
upon the swelling tide that placed England first among the 
nations of the world ? 

How fared it meanwhile with Ireland? Sir Erskine May 
will tell us in a word: ‘Ireland was rich in all the gifts of 
God—fertile, abounding with rivers and harbours, and adapted 
alike for agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. But her 
agriculture was ruined by absentee landlords, negligent and 
unskilful tenants, half-civilized cottiers, and by restrictions 
upon the free export of her produce. Her manufactures and 
commerce, the natural resources of a growing population, 
were crushed by the jealousy of English rivals.’* Again, 
speaking even of the Ireland of George III., he says, ‘To 
satisfy the jealousy of English traders, her commerce had 
been crippled with intolerable prohibitions and restraints. 
The export of her produce to England was nearly interdicted; 
all direct trade with foreign countries and British possessions 
prohibited. Every device of protective and prohibitory duties 
had been resorted to for ensuring a monopoly to English 
commerce and manufactures. Ireland was impoverished that 
English traders should be enriched.’ t 

The truly frightful feature of the contrast is this—not that 
Scotland received her commercial freedom at once and wholly 
with the Union, and that Ireland only began then and there- 
after received hers gradually, but that Ireland did not begin 
then; that, on the contrary, from that date long onwards, in- 
stead of a relaxation, there was a tightening of the bonds 
which galled and finally ruined Irish trade. The poison had 
been working before the Revolution of 1688, and the introduc- 
tion by Strafford of the linen trade into the north had been 
recommended as a virtue to fair-minded Englishmen, because 
by that means the Irish woollen trade might best be de- 
stroyed. The rich natural pastures of Ireland favoured her 
woollen manufacture to such an extent that it seemed about 
to eclipse, under natural conditions, English success. To so 
great a height did English jealousy rise, that William (whose 
scheme of a union with Scotland was ere long to find such a 
beneficent issue), answering a grumble of his parliament as to 
the growth of the woollen manufacture in Ireland and a 
threat of the enactment of ‘ very strict laws totally to prohibit 
and suppress the same,’ says plainly, ‘I shall do all that in 
me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and 

* History, vol. ii. p. 522, t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 578. 
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to encourage the linen manufacture there.’ There is no need 
to repeat the long sad story; the promise as to linens was 
broken; the promise as to woollens was kept. Ireland was 
not the home country; it was a ‘foreign part.’ The days 


-were the days of Protection; so that the meaning of it all is 


that by an English-made code Ireland was England’s enemy. 
So late as 1776 the parliaments of both England and Ireland 
are found adding to the list of those enactments, which 
fettered in every direction the energies of the Irish people, ‘an 
embargo on the export of provisions.’ As with Scotland, so with 
Ireland, the parliamentary union set her free. The year was 
1800, and the reckoning of repeal of the prohibitions was not 
altogether complete till the reign of George the Fourth. Up 
to the Irish union, however, this, and no other than what 
has just been described—this was the way in which England 
made Ireland industrious. Had Napoleon’s taunt as to a 
nation of shopkeepers applied to Ireland, Ireland would at 
this hour have been at peace. We have seen the policy which 
England adopted to her two neighbours in almost every depart- 
ment of work that can engage the energy or inspire the thrift 
or ambition of man. Looking at the policy, we see the seed ; 
at the kingdoms of to-day, the flower. 

Effects linger. The great effect which still remains is that 
Trishmen were driven to the land. Thus it was that the 
growing population, prohibited from everything else, were left 
free to follow but two courses: emigration—looked upon as 
exile—or tillage of the soil. 

To this, the last, the great, the one remaining question, we 
accordingly come. Upon it, too, the history of Scotland 
sheds light—much more, indeed, than does the history of 
England. 

The lower orders of the Scotch seem never to have reached 
the depth of misery and barbarism of the native Irish, who 
so late as the time of Elizabeth, and notwithstanding the 
severity of the climate, went naked. Yet the condition of the 
peasant Scot of even the latter end of the seventeenth century 


_ was sufficiently degraded. Slavery remained. Not till 1799 


were the colliers and salters set free. But, above the rank 
of slaves, what was the state of affairs with him who made his 
living on the land? Mr. Burton, who inclines to the opinion 
that scientific husbandry sprang from the ashes of the Rebel- 
lion, tell us how, 


In the scanty soil, mixed with stones, which covered the igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, the crofter thought himself fortunate where he could 
plough a strip here and there, leaving stony wastes between like the 
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moraines of a glacier. In the more genial and tractable soil of the south, 
two-thirds of the surface were wasted by the intervals between the ridges, 
which were hard unturned soil, strewed with the stones removed from 
the travelled earth between ; and on that earth, thrown up on either side 
of the ridge, the harvest grew. . . . Within the Highland line the condi- 
tion of agriculture was still more sordid. It has been shown beyond a 
doubt that the wretched people often bled their cattle, to feed upon the 
coagulated blood, alone or mixed with the remnant of their nearly 
exhausted grain. There was not a grain of wheat grown beyond the Low- 
lands, and none north of the Forth, save an occasional experimental field 
in the carses or the rich fat lands of Moray. . . . So imminently was the 
growing grain often anticipated by the wants of the people, that the ears 
were plucked like fruit when they ripened, and often they were scorched 
when green and submitted to the quern to be squeezed into an unwhole- 
some pulp. Iron tools were then almost unknown. The plough was a 
bit of wood that scratched the earth; and sometimes a wooden spade was 
justly deemed as effective an instrument. 


Let it be kept in mind that at the time when this was true 
of Scotland, Ireland, naturally richer in soil, had aroused the 
jealousy of England by the success with which she was 
developing the resources of her pastoral lands. How then 
has it come about that those two countries have drifted so 
marvellously asunder—that the agriculture of Scotland stands 
level with the foremost in the world, and that of Ireland with 
the misery of oft-recurring famine? English jealousy 
explains much ; but for the rest England may listen to what 
Scotland has to say. To take one thing at a time: Long 
before the Revolution Scotland had a system of leases; until 
but yesterday Ireland had none.* 

Observe how the difference told. The energies of the Scot, as 
we have seen, were from the Union left free for any pursuit in 
which he cared to engage. Besides this, so substantial was 
the interest which he who took to land had in his holding, that, 
as early as the middle of the fifteenth century, his lease was 
made real to its full term against any number of owners into 
whose hands, by purchase or otherwise, the property might 
drift. But the native Irishmen, driven from every other oc- 
cupation, gathered upon the soil, in fierce competition for a 
bit of it—however small—upon which they might keep body 
and soul together. ‘I'he landlord thus became the uncontrolled 
master of the situation. The tenant got no lease; and the 
magnificent inducement was presented to him, over three- 
fourths of the whole extent of Ireland, that if he improved the 
land (from which he might be ejected next summer) it would 
be so much the better—for the landlord! So strong was the 


* I am aware of the practice of leasing on particular estates, but I refer 
throughout to the absence of anything like a universal system, 
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Scotch tenant’s position, that Lord Stair reckons the cause of 
making leases mutual to be that the tenant had his landlord 
bound, while he, the tenant, was himself free ; and the custom 
of law came accordingly to demand that the holder should 
enter himself a party to the bargain, and that the owner and 
he should become bound together. And the statute of 1449, 


to which we have referred was passed—for what? Let it tell 
its own story ; for it speaks to the purpose, wastes no words, 


and may stand to the makers of bills for the imperial Parlia- 


ment for a salutary sample of clearness and brevity: ‘It 
is ordained for the saftie and favour of the puir people that 
labouris the ground, that they & all others that hes taken or 
shail take landes in time to come fra lordes, & hes terms 
and zeires thereof, that suppose the lordes sell or annaly 
that land or lands: the takers sall remaine with their tackes 
unto the ischew of their termes, quhais handes that ever they 
landes cum to, for siklike mail as they tooke them for.’* 

‘ The safetie and comfort of the puir people that labouris the 
ground!’ It is a phrase which, to reckon onwards, could not 
apply to any statute for Ireland for over four hundred years. 
Only in the brilliant attempt of 1870 was there at last ex- 
hibited the germ of a truly wise policy, under which the tenant 
of land in Ireland might be redeemed from degradation. 

But Scotland has a closer relation to the Irish question 
than any I have named. I agree with Mr. O’Brien t in think- 
ing that it is in all probability due to the Scotch settlers in 
the north that what is known as the Ulster custom arose. 
To his narrative of affairs on the Irish side of the Channel 
may be added a sketch of agricultural affairs in Scotland, 
which will be found to confirm in a remarkable degree Mr. 
O’Brien’s theory, and to connect the two kingdoms together 
by a new and interesting historical bond. What is the Ulster 
custom? Briefly this, that in that part of Ireland which has 
been no stranger to the blessings of order and peace, practical 
fixity of tenure exists. The landlord allows his tenant to 
remain, so long as he can pay his rent; and the tenant can 
at his own hand sell the goodwill of his tenancy. Now the 
Irish Land Act, 1881, may in this regard be viewed either 
as (1) extending to the whole of Ireland the great elements 
of the Ulster custom, which, as we have indicated, is of 
Scottish origin, or (2) as introducing perforce into Ireland 
that to which Scotland has been accustomed for centuries, 
namely, a leasehold system—the well-known Scotch nineteen 


* 6 Jas. II., cap. xviii. 
t ‘Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question.,’ pp. 165, &c. 
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being in Ireland limited to a period of fifteen years. In either 
view—whether Scottie went to Ireland and made the Ulster 
custom or no— it will be profitable to understand how he was 
brought up. 

Until the union of the Crowns, everything was against the 
peaceful cultivation of Scottish land. Planted on soil tract- 
able enough, but liable to the raid, on the one hand, of the 
Highland marauder, on the other, of the English foe, the 
peasant of the Lowlands had indeed a miserable life. For 
many centuries slavery was common; when the ranks of slaves. 
were thinned by famine or disease, English captives filled the 
gap. Across this dark condition, however, there gradually 
dawns the period of civil rights. Cattle and sheep become the 
possession rather of the peasant than the master—the master, 
indeed, making little trouble about his fellow men being 
chattels, if they will only, for it is a wild time, grant him 
their services in war, and acknowledge him a chief by pay- 
ment in kind of store enough to support his dignity. Slavery 
yielded to a rude feudalism, as feudalism long afterwards to 
the relation of landlord and tenant. 

Skilled agriculture, however, had not arisen. Between 
slavery and freedmen there had sprung up among the pea- 
santry differences of degree; these too, disappeared. As 
Mr. Ross puts it— 

After slavery had been almost entirely forgotten, the old distinction 
among the labourers of the ground entirely ceased, and all of them came 
to be level, those excepted whose long attachment to the families of their 
masters procured them easier rents, and the more endearing term of 
kindly tenants. Leases or tacks were also introduced from the practice 
of the neighbouring countries to secure to those poor people the fruits of 
their labour... The produce of the land gave a mean price, and there- 
fore agriculture was carried no further than for the support of the pro- 
prietor, his tenants and followers. The tenants had nothing to give. 
Their personal services made in most cases the best part of the rent. The 
tenant, therefore, depended wholly upon his master, and followed his 
fortunes upon all occasions.” 


Leases, one may confidently say, were rare. Rare, that is, 
compared with their number and the state of things in the 
Scotland of this century. What then was more common, 
was anything more common, than leases? With Ulster in 
view, and an Irish problem on hand, this is important. One 
may accordingly be allowed to hazard the remark that during 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, perhaps even the seven- 
teenth century, the extent of Scottish land held by kindly 


* ‘Lectures on History and Practice of Law of Scot’and relative to Con- 
veyancing and Legal Diligence.’ By Walter Ross. 1802. 
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tenants far exceeded that under agricultural lease. Pur- 
suing this fact, we may gradually trace the rise of a custom 
which could go with Scotchmen where they went, and dwell 
with them in the north of Ireland. 

Who were these kindly tenants? Of their origin Stair tells 
us somewhat, parenthetically, when he speaks of ‘kindly 
tenants, which are the successsors of the ancient possessors (the 
italics are ours), or those who were received by the heritors 
with the like privilege as if they were ancient possessors.’* And 
the student of the Irish question, hearing the determined and 
repeated cry of the peasantry of Ireland for confirmation of 
their claim of right in the soil, may, in passing, make a note. 
Nor does England here refuse us help. Not the two countries, 
but the three join together: we shall see in a little how 
they drifted apart. Mr. Ross broadly, much more broadly 
than any lawyer since his time, viewing the rise of the pre- 
sent system of tenancy in Britain, shows how intimate is the 
connection of England and Scotland in this regard. 


We come (he says) to those other possessors of the ground common 
in the last century under the title of Rentallers and kindly tenants. 
Both in England and Scotland the lords and proprietors of land had a 
number of tenants upon their property who had immemorially occupied 
their possessions, and paid their original rents and other services. These 
people were the progeny partly of the villains who had become free, and 
of free men who farmed the land. They had no charters, leases, or other 
rights to their possessions, but attended the courts of their lords, and had 
their names, payments, and possessions entered by the bailies or stewards 
in the rentals or lists of tenantry belonging to the manor. These pos- 
sessions in England, by the neglect of some masters and indulgence of 
others, grew into a right. The son succeeded the father by entry in the 
court. Alienations by surrender came to be admitted, and thus arose 
the tenure of copyhold, by which a great part of the lands in England are 
now held. The origin of the kindly tenants was the same with that of 
copyholders. They and their predecessors had long remained upon the 
property lands of the king, the Church, and of many of the great families: 
their rents were easy, and a particular degree of kindness and attach- 
‘ment was presumed to subsist between them and their masters. The 
Church, being possessed of a great part of the lands of the kingdom, 
moderated by a piece of good policy the envy that must have attended 
that situation. They let their lands to the yourger sons of families at 
moderate rents; assumed them into the state of kindly tenants, and 
allowed them to possess, so long as they paid their rent, from generation 


‘to generation.+} 


How extensive the system was may be gathered from the 
fact that the Church, its best and greatest patron, owned no less 
than a half of all the acres in Scotland. But for the Scottish 
‘Church of the middle of the sixteenth century a day of terror 


* ¢ Institutions,’ ii. 9, 15. t Lectures, vol. ii. p. 479. 
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was at hand. It read the signs of the times. It saw confis- 
tion hovering round reform. And with a fine worldly wisdom 
it made the best of its awkward fate. Many of its estates it 
sold, many it set out in feu. Then arose a struggle of the 
new rights with the old. Purchasers, feuars, said their right 
was legally higher, and it was: kindly tenants said theirs 
was as old as generations, and it was. Parliament, the law 
courts, were confused, alarmed; it was a new and terrible 
agrarian trouble, a tenantry in revolt against eviction. First, 
it was held that they must go; then that they might stay for a 
life; finally, if heirs were mentioned, for a life and the life of 
an heir. Gradually the sorrow wore away, not less speedily, 
one may reckon, that the lease system already, by the favour 
of the legislature, made lessees secure. 

Still, however, kindly tenants not a few remained; and 
small holders, whether kindly tenants or not, were a nume- 
rous class. Once again, a century and a half later, they 
appear in the blaze of open revolt. It was the year 1724. 
In that part of Scotland nearest the Irish shore, not only had 
the gentry come to the full conviction of their ownership of 
the land, but the commercial spirit was abroad and the fallacy 
that they could do what they liked with their own. If any 
one would see this fallacy traversed, he may peruse two 
broadsides, yellow with age, preserved in the Advocate’s 
Library in Edinburgh. Here is the case of the Cameronian 
outcasts, stated presumably by their preachers. ‘News from 
Galloway ’ is the title of one, ‘or the Poor Man’s Plea against 
his Landlord.’ Here the astonished gentry, fuming over 
their rights, can learn how both Scripiure and reason condemn 
them, how the prophet Amos sends them a special message, 
how good men are against them—from Nehemiah to Sir 
Thomas More! * Here, too, English legislators, compelled to 
coercion, but alas! the unhappy successors of those who 
ruled Ireland with a rod of tyranny, may read that 


It is a vain thing to boast of the severity of laws, and keenly prosecute 
disorders already committed, which though it may have the appearance 
of justice, yet many will think it not convenient; for if you suffer the 
minds of people to be gall’d and chaff’d with a continued train of hard- 
ships and severities, until their manners be corrupted, and then punish 
them for these offences to which they thought their circumstances neces- 
sitated them, what else will be concluded from this but that you first 
make them offenders and then punish them for their offences ? 


Landlords had been inclosing, ‘ parking,’ large tracts of 
ground, driving the crofters out in wild, rebellious herds. 


* An extract from the Utopia is embrace1 in a separate pamphlet. 
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And so one reads ‘ An Account of the Reasons of some People 
in Galloway, their meetings’(!) ‘anent public grievances 
through inclosures.’ But the score was now easily settled. 
It was not a three-fourths of Ireland, it was but ‘ some people 
in Galloway :’ the military scoured the district, and the little 
revolt was at an end. 

Strange enough to say, the kindly tenants are not extinct. 
In the south country—the ‘four towns of Lochmaben ’— 
Viscount Stormonth, the owner of once royal lands, in 
attempting to restrict their rights was himself restrained, 
and the rentallers remain to this day. 

Perhaps the change to leasehold was made smooth and 
easy by another cause. Where were the ejected tenants to 
go? During great part of the seventeenth century the 
answer was—To Ireland. One feels that it was partly thus, 
beginning with the reign of James VI., that Ulster was 
settled. For the rest, it was planted by the natural leaders 
of the Scotch, who, with their followers, spread over the 
northern Irish counties. All—outcasts, leaders, followers— 
had been accustomed to fixity of tenure. In a freer field, 
which only industry could reclaim, it was not likely they 
should reckon this for nought. Thus it was that the Ulster 
Custom arose. 

What is the sum of the whole matter? In the most 
general terms it may be said that for the right of the ancient 
possessors England obtained copyhold; for it Scotland 
obtained a system of leases; for it Ireland obtained—nothing ! 
To the rule each country, too, shows its exceptions. England 
has the remains of ‘tenant-right’ in her three northern 
counties; * there may be still ‘statesmen’ in Cumberland. 
Scotland still has her few kindly tenants; there remain the 
holdings of Lochmaben. Ireland, in spite of the threats, the 
encroachments, the intrigues of landlords, has by dogged 
pertinacity and by open resistance retained the Ulster 
Custom. 

But, alas! Ulster was the exception, all elsewhere was the 
rule; and the rule meant misery. Under it, progress, inde- 
pendence, thrift—all were paralyzed, all were smitten. Scot- 
land rose: the farmer could even hear the clink of his own 
money. What did that mean in a country where trade with 
England, where manufactures were free? It meant that his 
sons could pick and choose; if they cared not for the land, 
here was a golden guinea or two, they might try something 


* See a lecture on the ‘History and Origin of Ulster Tenant Right,’ by Mr. 
W. D. Henderson, Belfast, where the whole subject is most carefully investigated. 
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else. But Ireland! We have already seen the encourage- 
ment to thrift there. 

Crowded, huddled together, swelled in nnmbers by those 
whom English oppression had made outcasts from trade, the 
Irish tenantry could look to the land alone to give them 
bread. Special crops, even cereals, they need not raise, 
for the sale of these to even their fellow-subjects of 
Britain was harassed by restrictive laws. What would the 
land yield ? for life was dear, and the terror of death not far 
away. Quality is invisible to men who are within sight of 
starvation. Quantity was everything, quality was nought. 
The average of potatoes is said to yield provision for a num- 
ber of human beings twice as large as that which can be 
supported by a like average of cereals, taking years together. 
Cereals too require skill, and a patience and plenty which 
can bide a time of rest for the exhausted soil. Finally the 
the climate, the dripping clouds, ever rising out of the west, 
drove all doubt away. The potato became the food of the 
people. Agriculture, the trade of nearly all, became a 
science, a profession, for none. The land, formerly the 
land of the tribe, the property of the people, was still that 
on which from father to son the people remained. Over- 
throw of ownership, confiscations oft repeated, changed but 
the hand to which services, dues, or rents were paid; the 
commercial idea had not arisen; the tenant was ‘rooted in 
the soil ’—and in misery. 

What of the owner meanwhile and his duties? He re- 
ceived his rents. So admirably were his relations with his 
tenants adjusted by law, that if they bettered the land they 
bettered him, not themselves. For the rest, it was not his 
affair. 

An alien, accordingly, by poverty, by ignorance, by re- 
ligion, and by blood, the Irish tenant was shunned by his | 
landlord, and the additional evil of absenteeism arose. Even 
here the elements of contrast with Scotland are visible; for 
while large numbers of the Irish landowners only knew their 
estates as so much sterling money, the gentry of Scotland 
were striving, onwards from the Union, and not without suc- 
cess, to improve the system of husbandry of the more barren 
Scottish soil. The whole spectacle is miserably sad, not less 
sad indeed that, turning to Scotland and her history, we see 
how different might have been the course of Irish affairs. 

The Custom (to recur to it for a moment) differs somewhat 
from the Scottish importation. From the transplanted stock 
sprang other rights which the ancient kindly tenants of Scot- 
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land did not possess. Fixity of tenure is a sham if the land- 
lord, by making the rent unfair, can make the ground untenable. 
So far, as much was assumed in the rentaller’s right. Beyond 
that, an un-Scotch graft was made upon it in Ulster by the 
addition of a right to transfer goodwill. With that addition 
there it stands, and so it has stood for at least a century and 
a half. Thus within the scope of the Ulster Custom lay the 
three F’s, and in Ireland to-day the three F’s are law. 

It is not strange that at the end of the great legislative 
struggle with regard to Irish land, a whisper, bodeful of change, 
begins tobe heard frem the agriculturists of Scotland. Gloomily 
taking stock, the Scottish farmer finds that the elements and 
the foreigner have been against him for years; and he chooses, 
long-headed as he is, to speak out at just the moment when 
the nation, alive to agrarian problems, will listen. Dazzled 
with the magnificent generosity of the British Parliament to 
Ireland, he, in his haste, demands the same gifts, forgetful 
how different are his wants. Few things could be found more 
characteristic of the socialand political contrast between the 
two countries than the respective methods of agrarian agitation 
—in Ireland in the beginning, and in Scotland in the end of 
the year 1881. The Irish tenant refuses to pay ; the Scottish 
positively refuses to refuse, prefacing every statement of his 
loss on current contracts with the avowal, ‘Though the 
bargain be cruel, I made it; and if you bind me to it, I am 
bound.’ Eschewing accordingly all bludgeon eloquence, and 
convinced of the potency of reason, he proceeds to state 
his case, in the forefront of which stands the undeniable 
truth, that, upon a joint interest, the losses and burdens of a 
decade have in nowise jointly fallen. At first, of course, he 
goes too far, confused rather by ‘the lines of the Irish Land 
Act,’ because he omits to take into his reckoning the vast 
superiority of his position to that of the Irish cottier. One 
can hardly doubt, for instance, that to have left a peasantry 
with traditions of tribal ownership, with the memory of wrongs 
by which ‘land’ alone remained for a livelihood, with the 
knowledge of occupancy from generation to generation—to 
have left this peasantry free, by throwing it at once under 
purely mercantile conditions, would have been a mistake, and 
that accordingly some middle ground, higher than the status 
of serfdom and lower than contract pure and simple—just, 
indeed, such a ground as the Land Act of 1881 has selected— 
was to all human foresight what the Irish tenant required. 
But to this middle ground, to which the Irish tenant had to 
be raised, to this it dare not be that the Scotch tenant shall 
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be lowered. What for the Irishman, in his peculiar lot, was 
a protection and‘a boon, would, for the Scotchman in his, be 
a degradation and a curse. For at least two centuries the 
Scotchman has made his own bargain, and, to take the example 
often thought of, offered his own rent. Is it to be that he is 
to become clamorous against his own independence, because 
his present bargain has turned out a bad one, from causes 
which were beyond the range of human prudence? In ordinary 
circumstances ‘ fair’ is the fairness of mutual benefit as esti- 
mated and represented in mutual contract. Fair rents in 
Scotland are what the landlord can get for the land from 
persons with skill enough to keep it in order; and the only 
competition over which the Scotch tenant gives now and then 
a grumble is the occasional appearance of a retired grocer! 
So in England. But in Ireland there has been, as we have 
shown, the creation of monopoly of employment for the Irish 
people, by the gross, the repeated violation at cnce of equity 
and economics in the commercial policy of England. The 
competition for land is unfair, and the unfairness lies at 
England’s door. For this wrong a remedy was required, until 
at least a normal state of affairs should be introduced, and 
that disastrous code fully counteracted which has over and 
over again driven Ireland to misery or inflamed her with the 
madness of revolt. 

Yet ‘ the lines of the Irish Land Act’ may (the Scotchman 
rightly enough says, must)— some of them—stretch elsewhere. 
We have looked at differences; are there no similarities 
between the positions of Scotch and Irish tenants? Turn 
the thing round and look at it again. It is as old as Solomon 
that ‘the king himself is served by the field.’ The interest 
of the State in the soil is the warrant for an interference in 
its management which in any other sphere might be se 
‘paternal’ as to be hurtful. It is the direct interest of the 
State that the whole land of the country shall produce its 
utmost. The best means of furthering this is to give the 
tenant of the land also an interest in the same direction. 
But in Ireland (to speak not of exceptions, but of the rule) 
until the Act of 1870—practically until 1881—the dilemma 
before the eyes of the tenant was no other than this: ‘If I do 
not improve, I know the worst; if I do improve, my rent may 
advance, and I shall be where I was, not a whit better.’ And 
at this hour this is, to a most considerable extent, the pre- 
dicament of the tenant farmers of Scotland. Similia similibus 
curantur, say they, pinning Parliament down with an in- 


exorable logic, ‘ We want compensation for improvements !* 
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But their case would demand a full treatment, beyond the 
scope of the present paper. 

More than enough to keep life within him, however, is what 
the Irish tenant requires. Let us hope that he has been 
ericouraged so far to save, by making saving—impossible in 
the past—possible in the time to come. In this way history 
will, I believe, reverse her action: the thrifty among Irish 
peasants will be provided with such little capital as shall make 
ventures in other industries, all now free, their desire. Thus 
as, from them, many were driven to the land by the rigour of 
an unfair code, so, from the land, many will return to them, 
induced by the clemency of wiser laws. 

In this lies Ireland’s hope. There is a wealth, the wealth 
of nations, vaster and more splendid than are all her vast and 
splendid natural resources—Labour. Unless Ireland consent 
to be industrious she can never become great. Yet it becomes 
no Englishman to let fall a sneer as to Irish indolence in the 
past. Resume the parallel. Imagine a Scotland from the 
Union onwards, without religious liberty, without equality 
before the law, or, to put all this and the rest aside, save one 
thing and one thing only, imagine a Scotland with her trade, 
her manufactures, her commerce, abolished and ruined by 
England; imagine a Scotland whose population is almost 
wholly agricultural, and whose agriculture shows neither 
security for improvements nor a leasehold system; and it 
requires little more to be suggested to enable us to see a 
Scotland harassed by recurrent famine, living in perpetual 
fear, ignorant of what industry means since industry has no 
reward. 

But the axe has been laid to the root of the tree. It is not 
the greatest benefit to Ireland that a new order of Irishmen 
has in 1881 been formed, whose tenant-right, whose ‘ stake 
in the country,’ will itself in time be the best guarantee for 
peace; this is a great benefit, but a greater is that industry 
can henceforth yield gain, and that gain, seeking an outlet— 
in commerce, manufactures, the development of the great 
material wealth of Ireland—will in its turn react upon and 
inspire the industry of the Irish people. 

It is not to be forgotten that to Mr. Parnell, along with the 
late Mr. Butt, belongs in no small measure the credit of 
having aroused the attention of Englishmen to the real dis- 
ease, the root of all the diseases, under which Ireland labours. 
Yet the truth lay as little with Lord Palmerston when he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Tenants’ rights are landlords’ wrongs!’ as it lies 
with Mr. Parnell when he philosophizes that ‘Landlords’ 
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rights are tenants’ wrongs.’ Both landlord and tenant should 
stand less upon their rights and think more of their duties. 
The rights of each can be vindicated without violence to the 
other. 

Yet peace will not spring in an hour, nor prosperity in a 
day. Inthe beginning of 1882 two terrors meet. The one 
the terror of the law-abiding for the lawless, the other the 
terror of the lawless for the law. Loyalist and rebel alike 
take up the lament of Rosse— 


Cruel are the times when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear ; 
But float upon a wild and violent sea, 
Each way and move. 


Yet the issue in favour of order is inevitable ; no friend of 
Ireland could wish it to be otherwise. Ireland has not 
strength for a revolution ; furthermore, in her own interest, 
she should abhor it. Let her, with her new land system, 
under which industry is secure, look to Scotland. There there 
is room for both landlord and tenant, there hatred to England 
is a dim tradition, separation from England not even a dream. 
And Irishmen will not forget that all the justice they have 
ever known has come from a Parliament in which Irishmen 
and Englishmen have sat side by side. But this may well 
continue; and still some place be found for what is so beauti- 
ful to the Irish imagination. For if, after time has shown that 
the land question has been settled well, the question of Home 
Rule should again emerge, it will come in a more pleasing 
guise, and Scotland, too, may have something to say. Even 
an overburdened Parliament may not be unwilling to listen. 
The larger problem may then have arisen, whether Imperial 
England, stretching over the world, might not unify her 
Legislature, abandoning to England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
as she does to the colonies, her local functions, while her 
Imperial Assembly became the direct representative of every 
part of the Queen’s dominions. THO: SHAW. 
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Art. VIII.—Democracy in France in 1882. 


In a few years France will be celebrating the centenary of 
her great Revolution. To her the century has been fraught 
with fruitful issues achieved through constant agitation and 
struggle, and amid strange alternations of glory and humilia- 
tion, of victory and defeat. From all these vicissitudes of 
fortune she comes forth to-day with renewed vigour, enriched 
by the fertility of her soil, and by the industry, skill, and thrift 
of her inhabitants, and with a form of government settled, to 
all appearance, upon a firm and durable basis. She still 
carries, however, a great sorrow in her heart. She mourns 
the loss of provinces which are her own flesh and blood, and 
which are still truly hers at heart. She sees looming before 
her, moreover, grave and formidable difficulties, problems 
political, social, and religious, which must be solved, and on 
which a division of opinion is inevitable. Democracy in 
France is working out its programme. It is of great interest 
to inquire what is the particular task to which it is called at 
the present moment, and how it is prepared for its fulfilment. 

All the problems now pressing for solution have been vir- 
tually pending ever since the overthrow of the old order of 
things by the great upheaval of 1789, which in its turn was 
an outcome of the philosophy of the eighteenth century. The 
French Revolution, great and permanent as were its results, 
was from the very outset seriously compromised by the hostile 
attitude which it was constrained to take towards the religion 
till then dominant in the country. We all know what the 
Catholic Church had become in the eighteenth century. As 
officially represented by the higher clergy, it was radically 
sceptical, and believed far more in its property and privileges 
than in its doctrines. Falling more and more under the sway 
of the Ultramontane faction, it shocked public opinion by its 
hateful persecution of the Gallicans, on account of the famous 
bull Unigenitus. The whole country was agitated by these 
miserable quarrels, which called forth the most active opposi- 
tion of Parliament. After the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1762 
the excitement was somewhat allayed. The Catholic Church, 
thus freed from its most fanatic section, still remained narrow 
and intolerant, without being able to plead in excuse the 
ardour of its convictions. At its instance the philosophers 
and the Protestants were alike condemned, but with this 
distinction, that the philosophers were only required to witness 
the burning of their books, while the Protestants were sen- 
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tenced to torture and merciless proscription. Whenever the 
French clergy held their great assemblies in which they had 
to vote what was called le don royal, which was in fact their 
contribution (determined by themselves) to the public burdens, 
they only gave their gold in exchange for a renewed persecu- 
tion of the Protestants. 

The inadequate measures of toleration passed by Louis XVI. 
in 1788 had met with the most vehement resistance from the 
Church. There was, therefore, in 1789, a radical and deter- 
mined opposition between Catholicism and the French Revo- 
lution, the one repudiating all the claims of the other. We 
know how stoutly the Church withstood the new institutions. 
The Revolution undoubtedly soon made the fatal mistake of 
borrowing the Church’s own weapons to use against it, and 
having recourse to the same principles of intolerance. But 
let the blame rest where it may, the fact remains that a great 
gulf was fixed between new France and the Church of the 
nation. This was the gravest difficulty with which regene- 
rated France had to contend, and it has only gone on increasing 
ever since. The Concordat of Napoleon I. was but a patched- 
up peace. The Catholic Church, alternately unduly patronized 
and sternly rebuffed, has remained, at heart, irreconcilable 
with democracy. The fatal pontificate of Pius IX. gave the 
deathblow to liberal Catholicism by promulgating in the 
Syllabus the most extreme theses of a persecuting theocracy, 
and by demanding adherence to the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility. It thus endorsed the most extravagant claims of Ultra- 
montanism, and aroused the deadly hostility of the opposite 
party. Hence the relations of the State to religion form at 
the present time, both from a political and moral point of 
view, the most difficult of the questions which republican 
France has to answer. 

Two other problems, the one purely political, the other 
social, are also coming urgently to the front. The question 
of the form of government was virtually settled after the failure 
of the coalition of the old monarchical parties and the futile 
attempt at a coup d’état on March 16, 1877; but it has yet 
to be determined whether democracy in France is to be liberal 
or despotic, whether it is to be framed on the theories of 
Rousseau, which make the sovereignty of the people a veri- 
table absolutism, or on the principles of a liberal and decentra- 
lizing policy, recognizing the rights of the individual. The 
conflict between these two doctrines, or rather these two 
political systems, was at its height in the first years of the 
French Revolution. The Constituent Assembly of 1789 was 
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distinctly liberal, acting on the maxims of its great leader, 
the illustrious Mirabeau, ‘Govern as little as possible ;’ although 
it was not always faithful to this principle, as is evident from 
the unfortunate Civil Constitution of the Clergy passed by it. 
This measure altogether ignored the incompetence of the 
State to decree religious reforms. The attempt next made to 
govern by an absolute democracy met with a brief and stormy 
success in the National Convention of 1798, which gave a 
legislative form to Rousseau’s ‘ Contrat Social.’ This was equi- 
valent to the subversion of all individual liberty by the 
omnipotent sovereignty of the people. It seemed then as if 
tyranny had only to be concentrated on a single head called 
‘ Legion,’ in order to arrogate to itself the name of liberty. 
But the delusion was shortlived. It is not enough for 
despotism to don the bonnet rouge in order to change its 
nature. The excesses of the Convention in the direction of 
despotism help us to understand how France came to bend her 
neck beneath the yoke of that great centralizer, Napoleon I. 
Not only was France prepared for his rule by mortal weariness 
of the troublous years through which she had been passing, 
but also there was an innate predisposition which all her 
history had helped to foster, to exaggerate the prerogatives of 
power to the detriment of civil and individual liberty. This 
old despotic and Jacobin leaven harmonizes readily with more 


_ or less lawless license. It ig like a libertine who goes on 


securely indulging himself in riotous excesses, because he 
knows that at home there is a skilful housewife looking after 
his interests and managing his affairs. This skilful house- 
wife was the French administration marvellously organized, 
so as to do away with all individual effort or responsibility. 
The Jacobin leaven has never ceased to work in France. 
Therefore it is that, after the lapse of a century, France has 
still to make her choice between a liberal and despotic de- 
mocracy. The question is complicated in our day by the 
extravagances of the demagogues who, not content with 
decentralization, would fain break up the unity of the nation, 
and make each commune a little independent state, after the 
fashion of the too famous Commune of Paris, which, in spite 
of all its horrors and black and bloody memories, still finds 
admirers and would-be imitators. 

There remains a third problem—the social question, which 
cannot but come to the front with the progress of democracy ; 
for, the rights of the people being once proclaimed, it is 
natural that they should not be content with seeing them 
written on the tables of the law, but should wish to have them 
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transcribed into the facts of their life. Clearly the vindication 
of their just rights is but a dead letter, unless it bring relief 
to their extreme need. This social question also was agitated 
at the close of the last century, but it is forcing itself in our 
day upon the attention of all the countries of Europe with 
irresistible urgency. 

We have, then, before us three problems all of pressing 
importance. In the sphere of politics the contest between a 
despotic and a liberal democracy. In the social sphere, the 
claims of the working classes. In the ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious domain, the relations of the Church and State, and the 
possibility of harmonizing religion with modern law. These 
are all problems handed down to us by the French Revolution, 
and enforced by the history of the Republic in our own day. 

It is important to inquire in what form they present them- 
selves, and of what solutions they are capable in the existing 
conditions of France. 

Let us touch first on the purely political question, leaving 
to the last the ecclesiastical and religious difficulty, by far 
the most momentous in its issues. 

I do not propose to enter at all in detail into any of the 
ministerial crises which have been so agitating France during 
the last few months. Unhappily these political changes are 
of such frequent recurrence that it is impossible to treat of 
them in a paper like this, which deals rather with the funda- 
mental and permanent principles of democracy. 


I. 


When the National Assembly met after the shameful fall 
of the Empire, it was sincerely desirous to eschew not only 
the forms but the spirit of the system of government which 
had proved so fatal to France. The entire Liberal party, 
with rare exceptions, had rallied to the views of Tocqueville, 
who, in all his writings, had demonstrated the ruinous influ- 
ence of excessive centralization, in stifling individual re- 
sponsibility, and making of a great nation a mere piece of 
clockwork, to be wound up every day by the same hand. He 
had shown with great force that the largest constitutional 
reforms would produce but meagre results, if they left the 
central power invested with a sort of omnipotence, and 
enveloped the country in the network of an administration, 
all the threads of which were held by the State. It was, he 
said, to use a strong figure, like putting a head of liberty on a 
body of slavery. 
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Thoroughly animated by this liberal spirit, which at the 
close of the Empire had become more and more widely dif- 
fused among its opponents, the National Assembly passed 
a law of decentralization, giving large extension to local 
franchise and to the independence of the departments in the 
determination of their own budget, in its apportionment and 
use. Unfortunately when the members of the Catholic Right, 
who had supported this vote, came into power, they com- 
pletely falsified its intention, and, like all their predecessors, 
made the machinery of government simply a tool to promote 
the interests of ‘ political and religious reaction.’ The re- 
publican party naturally felt themselves tricked, and the most 
influential section of them fell back upon the old system of 
centralization, which always appears to lend such facilities to 
the governing body. It cannot be denied that at the present 
moment, the illustrious head of this party, who was its leader 
long before taking power, and who retains immense influence 
in his retirement (which will probably be of short duration), 
is only too much inclined to an absolutist policy. He will 
never be one to lessen the action of the central power. 
M. Gambetta is not a Jacobin; his mind is too broad and 
too plastic ever to allow him to be bound by an abstract 
formula to which present interests must be sacrificed. He is 
no theorist, but an eminently practical man. It is not, 
therefore, from rigid adherence to a system or an abstract 
theory, that he is disposed to tighten the reigns of the central 
power. This is his temperament and his political conviction. 
In one of his speeches in the Chamber of Deputies, delivered 
shortly after his accession to power, he expressed unreservedly 
his belief in centralization. He spoke like M. Thiers, who, 
notwithstanding his sincere liberalism, invariably made cen- 
tralization the first article of his political creed. It was he 
who said that all Europe envied us our centralization ; on 
which M. Laboulaye replied, that it was hard to understand 
why Europe does not borrow it, if it sees it to be so desirable. 

Undoubtedly the influence of the central power is kept in 
eheck by the absolute liberty of the press and the right of 
free assembly which France has enjoyed of late years. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the right of association 
is considerably fettered, and that in reality the State never 
allows itself to be encountered by such recognized associa- 
tions as might offer effectual opposition to the dead level 
under which all local and individual diversities are crushed. 

There is one question presenting itself just now to French 
democracy which brings out more strongly than any other 
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the differences between the partizans of extreme centraliza- 
tion and the true Liberals. This is the question of the 
two Chambers. The system of the two Chambers, supple- 
mented by a well-balanced executive power, presents a grave 
obstacle to an absolutist and Jacobin policy, especially if 
their mode of election differs sufficiently to prevent their 
being identical in the elements of their composition. It is, 
thanks to this system, that great political decisions are not 
hurried on without pauses for reflection, and that the autho- 
rity of parliament itself is tempered and kept in check. 
Hence all those who desire to strengthen the absolute authority 
of the State are sworn foes to the system of the two Cham- 
bers. They know that a single Chamber is the best instru- 
ment that despotism can have at command, that it carries 
out the will of the dominant party with equal rapidity and 
energy, that it is adequate to foil all resistance and to evade 
all delays. It is easy to see from the history of the Con- 
vention of 1793, what omnipotence may be acquired by one 
Chamber. We would even go so far as to say that it is 
enough to have belonged in the calmest times to an Assembly 
which has no counterpoise, in order to have discovered with 
what startling and dangerous precipitation the affairs of State 
may be hurried on. One Chamber alone is like the cauldron 
of Medea. A country may be thrown into it, as the famous 
enchantress cast in the body of Pelias to be rejuvenated 
and re-created. This dangerous operation has had very fatal 
results. It is nevertheless recommended as the most excellent 
way by a large party, which is clamorous for the suppression 
of the Senate, simply because it has fulfilled its commission, 
and has retarded or prevented the passing of some measures 
which it deemed to be dangerous to the country. 

Those who are thus eagerly demanding the suppression of 
the Senate area more numerous party than is generally 
supposed, but we do not believe they will eventually succeed 
in their object. The late government, however, made a grave 
concession to them in admitting into its programme a revision 
of the composition of the Senate. Even if this great body 
came out substantially unimpaired from such an ordeal, it 
could not escape some degree of moral depreciation. Nor 
can it be supposed that the advocates of suppression would 
be appeased by this semi-satisfaction; on the contrary, they 
would be excited and encouraged, and we might confidently 
rh for redoubled agitation against the very existence of the 

enate. 

We do not hesitate to say that if this agitation should ever 
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be successful, the French Republic would not have long to 
live. Let us hope that the true liberal spirit of 1789, and 
not the polluted air of 1792, will breathe afresh upon French 
democracy. 

It is a question of vast moral importance for France, 
whether the tendency to absolutism and centralization shall 
carry the day against the contrary tendency, provided that 
this observes its true limits, and makes no compromise with 
with the so-called autonomist party, which would break up 
the national unity, to set up so many petty communal dic- 
tatorships. The issue at stake is whether France shall escape 
from Catholic influence in its social life; for what is this 
extreme centralization but Catholicism applied to the civil 
constitution of the country, and giving its bias and impress to 
the national spirit ? No serious fundamental reform is pos- 
sible if the impetus must always come first from the State. 
The spirit of routine may dwell in the new forms no less than 
in the old. Ruts can be made by the wheels of the Republic 
as well as by those of the Empire. Nothing could more 
surely foster low cupidity and paltry ambition than this habit 
of expecting everything from the State. The State is looked 
upon as the great milch cow which must be drained. The 
love of officialism is developed. Every one is eager to secure 
a place for himself or his children in an administration 
which has such limitless capabilities. 

It must not be supposed that true conservatism gains any- 
thing from this centralizing tendency. Long ago it was said 
that, with such a system, any one who could get possession of 
the telegraph of the Minister of the Interior could be master 
of the country, by setting in motion an administration always 
ready to transmit and to carry out the will of the reigning 
power, be it what it may. We know, indeed, that the chances 
of a rebellion are greatly diminished since the establishment 
of universal suffrage, and that the ballot-box has happily 
taken the place of the revolutionary pistol. Still, one can 
never be sure of anything. There are no solid guarantees for 
liberty, except when it can no longer be staked on a throw of 
the dice and imperilled by insurrection, or by the chances of 
an election; when it has so become incorporated in all the 
institutions of the country that it flows like the life-blood 
in the nation’s veins. 

Perhaps the substitution of the departmental list for the 
scrutin d’arrondissement which is sure to be carried in the 
end, though for the moment it has caused M. Gambetta’s 
overthrow, may be salutary in this respect, by lessening, 
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on the one hand, the influence of the central adminis- 
tration (always very great as compared with small electoral 
bodies), and on the other by quickening political life in the 
Departments. It will thus help to raise the standard of the 
representatives, who are at present far too largely men of 
mere local repute—country doctors, lawyers, chemists, &c. 


II. 


The second question which is pending for solution is a 
social one. ‘This is not, indeed, peculiar to France, for it is 
agitating at the present time all the nations of Europe. It 
is assuming even more urgent and perilous forms under the 
old despotic monarchies, as, for instance, in Germany and 
Russia, than in the republics. It is certain, however, that it 
would nowhere have assumed the development it has reached 
to-day, except for the great shock of the French Revolution, 
which, by proclaiming equality in the eye of the law to be 
the right of all citizens, awakened the desire in the masses to 
secure, if not actual equality, at least the removal of the 
most glaring social inequalities. We have not to do for the 
moment with the terms in which this social problem presents 
itself in other countries. We are speaking just now of France 
only. It is certain that there the question has, within the 
last few years, lost much of its gravity, and that, as a whole, 
the working classes in France are much less taken up with 
chimerical notions than they were forty years ago. Socialism, 
properly so called, by which we mean those socialistic schools 
which imagine that they can secure the extinction of poverty 
and social degradation, by a system which shall suppress by 
force of law the inequality consequent on the individual pos- 
session of property, and enforce such a division of the results 
of labour as shall satisfy all—this school of socialism, we say, 
has greatly lost ground. Its palmy days were in 1848, just 
after the revolution which overthrew the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe. It owed its triumph to the fact that the monarchy 
of July, 1830, had entirely neglected the social problem, and 
had only patronized the citizen class and favoured its inte- 
rests. It treated the masses of the people simply as an 
element of disorder, which needed to be repressed ; it made 
no attempt to appease them by satisfying their legitimate de- 
mands. It was content to drive back again and again the 
rising floods of democracy ; but the dyke it threw up was too 
feeble to resist the pressure: it was washed away and the 
angry waves dashed over it. 
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At this crisis various socialistic schools arose; the com- 
munism of Cabet, the associationisme passionel of Fourier, the 
anarchy of Proudhon, who declared that God is synonymous 
with evil, and that property means robbery. Louis Blanc 
struck the medium of the current ideas on socialism. He 
demanded the organization of labour, under the control of 
the State, and the severe interdiction of all competition. For 
a time he had an eager following among the working classes, 
and nearly succeeded in setting up his mitigated communism. 
It cannot be denied that socialism was a great public danger 
in 1848, and that it helped to foster that reactionary movement 
of alarm and indignation which rendered possible Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d’état of the 2nd of December. Under his 
reign socialism in all its extreme forms was rigidly pro- 
scribed, but the Empire nevertheless favoured, as far as it 
could, attempts to equalize the social scale. Like all the 
Cesars, Napoleon III. leant upon the ignorant masses for 
support. It is certain that he held parley with very advanced 
democrats, men much more bent on equalization than on true 
liberalism ; that he gave his consent to a law, giving large in- 
dulgence to coalitions of working men, and that he was in no 
way hostile to the famous International Association, so long 
as it was content to agitate theories only, without attempting 
practically to overturn the old ways. His only antipathy was 
to the liberal citizen class, who in their turn were steadfast 
in their hostility to him. Systematic, theoretical socialism 
almost disappeared under his reign. It was absorbed in the 
International Association, which became more and more a 
mutinous mob, relying on coups de force. From this associ- 
tion sprang the Commune of 16th March, 1871, which took 
advantage of the misfortunes of the country, and the con- 
fusion into which the invasion had thrown the regular 
government, to seize the reins of power in Paris. In this 
short but violent reign of the International Association we 
discern clearly the futility of its social schemes. To despoil 
the rich, to take possession of the workshops, to attempt all 
sorts of wild and inconsistent reforms, this was all that it 
achieved. Since the triumph of law and the re-establish- 
ment of order, dogmatic and theoretic socialism, such as was 
abroad in 1848, has ceased to be. There are no doubt in the 
great towns small sections of the working classes still infatu- 
ated by the brutal and stupid programme of the Commune. 
They call themselves ‘Collectivistes,’ and their policy consists 
in waiting for (if they cannot contrive to hasten) some social 
convulsion. This is the petroleum party, which has two 
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articles in its creed: murder and incendiarism. The Joan of 
Are of this holy war is Louise Michel, all whose harangues 
come to this, that somebody must be assassinated, but it is not 
clear who it should be. Her credit has much diminished since 
her return from New Caledonia. There can be no doubt that 
the ‘Collectivistes’ are notably diminished in numbers. This 
was very clearly seen at the last congresses of working 
men at Marseilles, where the majority emphatically refused 
to entertain insurrectionary projects. In the late elections, 
the advanced Socialists only secured the very smallest minori- 
ties. This does not imply that the party known as the 
‘Intransigeants ’ do not often hold out to them a helping 
hand, but they are ignominiously rejected as unworthy 
citizens. Their socialism is regarded as only a mask or a 
bait to secure votes for themselves from the unsettled masses 
of our great cities. 

The prevailing idea of the working classes in France just 
now with regard to the social question is confidence in the 
benefits of association. They aspire to get themselves organ- 
ized into well-arranged syndicates, so as to be able to offer 
their work and to get it paid for without any middle men. 
They are probably still cherishing many illusions, but they 
no longer believe in violent revolutions. If the recognized 
representatives of French democracy are prepared to make all 
reasonable concessions, in matters affecting the right of asso- 
ciation and the division of the public burdens, France will be 
no more liable than the other countries of the continent to 
social crises, provided she continues to diffuse, as widely as 
she has done of late, public instruction, and, by a wisely liberal 
use of the resources of the State, offers to struggling genius the 
opportunity and the means of self-development. 

How urgent and all-important is this work of instruction 
and education is made strikingly apparent from the statistics 
of our criminal population in France. The proportion of 
these who are minors is truly alarming. In 1871, out of 
23,945 persons arrested, 8333 were minors, that is, more 
than one-third. In 1877 the total number of arrests was 
20,882, of whom the minors were more than half—12,721; 
while in 1880 they were 14,161 out of 26,431. It has been 
calculated that more crimes are committed between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty than between twenty and thirty. In one 
year only there were as many as thirty murders by children, 
twenty-nine attempts to murder, three parricides, two im- 
prisonments, 4212 assaults and wounds, and 11,823 robberies. 
That which is still more serious is that the present state of 
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the law, so far from ameliorating the moral condition of these 
unfortunates, only serves to foster and deepen criminal tenden- 
cies. It is ascertained that the prison is the most fruitful 
hotbed of vice. The child, thrown into prison, soon loses all 
sense of shame, and is enlisted in the regular army of crime. 
It is very rarely that he is not found among those committed 
for repeated offences. So large is the proportion of criminals 
who belong to this class, that in 1877, out of 3381 criminals, 
80 per cent. had been previously convicted. The average 
yearly proportion of those thus convicted is actually 87 per 
cent. The government is turning its attention to these facts, 
which constitute a real social peril, and it is preparing a 
scheme by which transportation will be applied on a large 
scale to this class of criminals. But repression is of little 
avail if it is not accompanied by preventive measures, 
Happily, the public conscience seems aroused by so alarming 
a state of things. Homes for friendless children have been 
opened, and societies for watching over those who come out of 
prison have been, or are about to be, founded. A great duty 
certainly devolves upon the public with regard to this gravest 
of social questions. 

Even more important, however, than any of these direct 
measures is the general and prevailing tone of thought and 
feeling in the nation. This brings me to the third problem 
awaiting solution at the present time. I mean the religious 
question as it comes before us to-day. It is complicated by 
the difficult and till now insoluble problem of the relations 
between Church and State. It is with this we shall have to 
begin ; for, while it is apparently only a question of form and 
organization, it really presses heavily upon the underlying 
question of religion itself, and complicates it in such a way 
that it has never yet found its true solution. 


Ill. 


The relations of Church and State in France are, as your 
readers are doubtless aware, still regulated on the system 
inaugurated by Napoleon I. in 1802. This is the system of 
the Concordat, a sort of treaty into which the great despot 
entered with the Papacy, and by which, in exchange for State 
patronage and support granted to religion, it was to be subject 
to the control of the civil power, all nominations to offices in 
the Church being made by the Siate. The civil power secured 
to itself the lion’s share in this transaction by the laws of 


Germinal year X., which Napoleon was very careful not to 
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submit to the Papacy. This addition was like the postscript 
to certain letters—it contained the whole gist of the matter. 
There was so much elasticity, or at least ambiguousness, in 
the Concordat, that its application might be made very favour- 
able or very restrictive to Catholicism, according to the spirit 
which animated the representatives of the State. A good 
understanding between the Church and the State was com- 
paratively easy in 1802, because the Catholic majority in 
France did not yet belong to the Ultramontane school, but 
adhered to the traditions of the old Gallicanism of Bossuet, 
which expressly reserved the rights of the State in relation to 
the Papacy. Napoleon I. required that the instruction given 
to the candidates for the priesthood in the seminaries, should 
be in harmony with the maxims of the old Church of France. 
In spite of these precautions, the so-called treaty of peace did 
not prevent the most violent religious conflicts. The Emperor, 
who, as Madame de Stael said, wished to have priests just as 
he had chamberlains, would not brook the least resistance to 
his will. The conflict began from the time that the Emperor's | 
policy brought him into collision with the Pope. The vaunted 
pacifier of the Church, after getting himself crowned by Pius 
VII., was seen dragging the venerable old man from prison to 
prison, and heaping indignities upon his head. Under the 
Bourbon restoration, royalty, without abandoning its own 
rights, loaded the Catholic Church with the most perilous 
favours. Louis Philippe, because he withdrew these privi- 
leges, became the object of the bitterest hostility on the part 
of the heads of the Catholic party, led on not only by bishops, 
but by able laymen, who ardently pleaded its cause in 
Parliament. 

Under the Second Empire the Concordat was alternately 
ignored and vigorously enforced, in accordance with the 
variations in the political atmosphere. Napoleon III. began 
by lavishing favours on the Catholic Church ; but before the 
end of his reign their relations considerably altered, for the 
Catholic Church came at length to the conclusion that, what- 
ever benefits the Emperor might confer upon it, nothing could 
ever atone for the harm he had done in helping to overthrow 
the temporal power of the Pope. 

In the year 1870 two heavy and well-nigh fatal blows were 
struck at the system of the Concordat. First, the temporal 
power of the Pope was finally overthrown. From the day 
when the last French soldier left the gates of Rome, one of 
the two contracting parties to the treaty of 1802 had ceased to 
be, namely, the papal sovereign, with whom alone, as one 
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king with another, Napoleon had negotiated. The second 
blow was the signal triumph of Ultramontanism in the 
Council of 1870, in the proclamation of papal infallibility. 
This was a grave impingement on the very spirit of the Con- 
cordat, which had been drawn up from the point of view of 
the Gallican clergy. It was no longer possible to insist on the 
famous five propositions of Bossuet as a part of the teaching 
of the Church. Nor must it be forgotten that the liberal 
Catholicism of such men as Lacordaire, Gratry, and Monta- 
lembert, which rendered possible a measure of agreement 
between the national religion and republican institutions, 
was as severely condemned as Gallicanism in the Council 
of 1870. No serious collision between the Church and State 
occurred, however, so long as the National Assembly was 
sitting. The senseless and unpatriotic petition of the French 
bishops for the restoration of the temporal power, presented 
immediately after the disasters of the country, was rejected 
in 1871, thanks to the influence of M. Thiers, which was 
paramount at the time. When he was overthrown on the 
24th May, 1873, the clerical and monarchical coalition which 
assumed the power, allowed to fall into desuetude all those 
portions of the Concordat which maintained the rights of the 
State, while it lavishly conferred privileges on the Church. 
A strong majority of the National Assembly could only be 
secured in support of measures for reinforcing the Church. 
This gave great offence to the public generally. An ominous 
murmur began to run through the country: We will not have 
a government of priests. When, therefore, the Republic suc- 
ceeded in frustrating the foolish attempt of 16th May, 1877, 
to which the Ultramontane clergy had lent the most direct 
and open support, preaching a sort of holy war against the 
new institutions, and virtually against modern society gene- 
rally, as an outcome of the French Revolution, the country 
loudly called on its representatives to shake off the yoke of 
clericalism, and as a first step to withdraw from Catholicism 
all the privileges unjustly conferred upon it by the National 
Assembly, especially in the domain of public instruction. 
This was the great work of the legislature which came into 
power in October, 1877—to overthrow the system of the 16th 
of May not only as an influence at work in the community, 
but as a system of government. To this end it passed two 
measures not equally wise or commendable; for while the one 
was obviously just and reasonable, the other was open to 
very legitimate objections. The first of these measures was 
.the decree of the 18th of March, 1880, reviving the old 
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but forgotten laws which required that all unrecognized 
religious bodies should lay their statutes before the State, 
to receive its sanction or prohibition. One exception only 
was made in the case of the Jesuits, who were at once 
dispersed as a corporate body. As none of the unrecognized 
religious fraternities submitted to the conditions thus im- 
posed on them, probably because they knew that they 
would not receive the sanction of the civil power, they 
were dissolved by force. In our opinion it would have been 
much better to have cancelled these old laws, which, though 
of unquestionable legal validity, were very inopportune in a 
time so widely different from that in which they were passed, 
and to have framed a new code of reasonable conditions to 
which any religious body must submit in order to obtain the 
authorization of the State. This was the advice of M. Frey- 
cinet, at that time President of the Council, and it was for 
trying to enter into an agreement with the Court of Rome on 
these bases that he was obliged to send in his resignation. 

We must admit that the execution of the decrees against 
the religious orders excited very little emotion in the country, 
in spite of the gloomy prognostics of the Ultramontanes. It 
is true that the decrees affected corporate bodies only, 
not individuals. Members of the proscribed orders were not 
compelled to leave the country, as in the last century after 
the condemnation of the Jesuits in 1762. Dominicans, 
Capuchins, and even Jesuits were still free to be confessors ~ 
and preachers if they pleased, provided that they did not 
ag themselves into corporate bodies or live a conventual 

e. 

The second measure passed by the legislature of 1877 was 
absolutely irreproachable — the secularization, namely, of 
public instruction of all grades, from the higher Councils, 
from which the representatives of the Church were to 
be excluded, to the primary schools, the doors of which 
were also to be shut upon the priest, and in which the teach- 
ing was to be exclusively secular. There was to be per- 
fect liberty for private schools to give such religious teaching 
as they should think fit. In the government schools also a 
time was to be set apart for such religious instruction as the 
parents might desire, to be given to the children by ministers. 

These great educational measures gave rise to long and 
important discussions in both Chambers. For our own part, 
we give all praise to this truly liberal legislation, which alone 
carries out the principles of modern society ; for liberty of con- 
science is infringed whenever in the public schools, which, 
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ought to be open to all citizens alike, the teaching of a par- 
ticular form of belief is insisted upon. The State is bound 

to the strictest neutrality on matters of this sort, which are to 

be decided by the individual conscience alone. 

The separation of Church and State is a necessary sequence 
from the secularization of public instruction, for nothing less 
than this carries out the idea of the neutrality of the State in 
all matters pertaining to religion. If the State protects and 
patronizes one church or several churches, it does injustice to 
‘ the large number of its citizens who are free-thinkers. In 
fi . strict justice only those should support a church who believe 
Be in its tenets. Beside, if the State is called upon to interfere 
Ae in the affairs of the Church, it is meddling with that which 
ne does not concern it. This conclusion from the secularization 
i of public instruction was drawn by a large number of candi- 
dates at the election to the legislature in August last. The 
separation of Church and State appears in the programme of 
a large number of republican deputies, not belonging to the 
Radical party. The result was the same in January at 
the annual re-election of a third of the Senate. The question 
has been stated recently in France, as it has never been since 
the Constitution of year III. (1795), which declared that no 
citizen could be bound to contribute to the maintenance of any 
church but that to which he belonged, and that this should 
be supported by voluntary offerings. 

i The attitude of the republican party being so pronounced 
. on this question, it would have seemed probable that the first 
ministry which came into power after the elections would 
; propose some measure in this direction. It was not so, how- 
i ever. M. Gambetta did indeed declare that the separation of 
| Church and State was a necessity of the future, but added that 
: the way must be prepared for it. M. Paul Bert, Minister of 
Public Worship in the Gambetta cabinet, showed clearly enough 
what he understood by this work of preparation. According 
to him, the first thing to be done was to shut up the Church 
within the Concordat, as in a prison; to bring to bear upon it 

all the restrictive measures lying dormant more or less in 
the legislature of Germinal year X., at the same time adding 
new ones; and to impoverish it as much as possible, both by 
impinging upon its anonymous properties, and by bringing 
back the budget of public worship to the figure at which it 
stood eighty years ago. The ecclesiastical policy of M. Gam- 
betta and M. Paul Bert said in effect to the Church: ‘ We 
are going to clip your pinions with the great scissors which 

~the Concordat puts into our hands, and when we have done 
that we shall say, ‘“‘Now spread your wings and fly.”’ 
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We are convinced that this policy was alike impractic- 
able and dangerous. It could satisfy no one. On the one 
hand, the Catholic Church would be more irritated by this 
mode of applying the Concordat than by its suppression. 
Petty quarrels between the Church and the State would be 
perpetually recurring and would become more and more en- 
venomed. All would be uncertainty and agitation. On the 
other hand, the democratic party could never acquiesce in 
such a régime; its protest would be uttered with ever-growing 
energy. The question of Church and State would become a 
dangerous firebrand, taken up by fanatics who know no 
moderation, and whose one idea is to break down all the 
obstacles in their way. May we venture to hope that the 
new ministry which has succeeded M. Gambetta’s will abandon 
this fatal programme. It will, indeed, be forced to do so unless 
it is prepared to risk its own overthrow, for to us it seems 
that the final solution cannot be doubtful. All the logic of 
contemporary history points in the same direction, and it is 
urged on in France by an almost irresistible current of public 
opinion. That which we desiderate is that this great reform 
should be wisely inaugurated by equitable transitional mea- 
sures, conceived in a spirit of generous consideration for the 
Church, without sacrificing any of the rights of the State or 
compromising its safety. We cannot accept seriously the 
proposition recently made in the Chamber of Deputies, to 
sweep away with one stroke of the pen the whole budget of 
public worship, without seeking any reasonable modus vivendi 
between the State and the Church. Inorder that the separa- 
tion may be justly effected (an indispensable condition of its 
permanence), new laws must be framed, defining the right of 
association and the tenure of ecclesiastical property, so that 
the Church may become independent and self-supporting, 
without being split up into a number of religious factions and 
recovering the right of mortmain. It would be unjust, more- 
over, to throw upon a single generation the burden of so vast 
a reform, and provision must therefore be made for commuting 
the present salaries of the clergy into pensions for life. 

The democratic party in France cannot devote too much 
thoughtful attention to M. Minghetti’s noble book on ‘ Church 
and State.’ The author, formerly a minister of the kingdom 
of Italy, treats very ably all these questions of the mode of 
giving equitable application to the great reform which he 
claims on the very highest grounds. It would be a worthy 
task for the leaders of democracy in France, to prepare the | 
way for the acceptance of this great reform by the Church and 
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the State, instead of attempting to enforce the system of the 
Concordat, which is foredoomed to certain failure. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than to leave such a reform to the 
extreme parties. 


IV. 


For our own part, it is on yet higher grounds than those of 
common justice and equity that we desire to see this reform 
accomplished. It seems to us the only effectual means of re- 
moving the fatal misconception which prevails in France, 
that religion is opposed toliberty. It cannot be disputed (and 
this makes the situation so serious) that the course of events 
in recent years has greatly tended to strengthen this mistaken 
idea. Various causes have conspired to this result. The 
first unquestionably is that this opposition is openly avowed 
by the most conspicuous advocates of the dominant religion 
in France. Since the suppression of liberal Catholicism, they 
have been perpetually anathematizing all the principles of 
modern society, and, through the voice of the Pope, de- 
nouncing liberty of conscience as a detestable heresy. They 
have never acquiesced in the institutions of republican France, 
except as a temporary necessity. They have always been 
ready, however, to make use of the liberties which those in- 
stitutions afford as a handle against them, while loudly pro- 
testing at the same time that they mean to resist them to the 
death in the name of the theocracy. The great provocative 
to atheism in France is the Ultramontane Church. It has 
been all the more successful in fostering the hatred to Chris- 
tianity, because of the advantage which it took of the revival 
of religious feeling, after the national calamities of 1870, to 
secure unwarrantable privileges for the Church from an in- 
fatuated parliament. We cannot forget also that at the same 
time there descended from the higher regions of science, a 
current of naturalism, by which superficial minds were easily 
carried away. ‘The press, which turns all things to account, 
hastened to popularize the most daring conclusions of mate- 
rialistic science. In this way the lower classes in our great 
cities have been largely influenced by a growing spirit of ir- 
religion, which, originating in hatred to clericalism, finds its 
sustenance in the so-called popular science of the day, which 
treats not only the Christian revelation, but all that relates to 
the spiritual and moral life as a mere chimera, an antiquated 
superstition. This atheistic spirit finds its strongest expres- 
sion in the municipal councils of our great cities, especially 
in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. The most serious feature of 
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these councils is that they assume to be authoritative, as 
elected to undertake the direction of primary education within 
their jurisdiction. It is obvious from the manner in which 
plans of education are discussed in these councils, that the 
tendency is to set up a sort of State irreligion, an official 
atheism, thus parodying the proceedings of the Ultramontanes, 
against whom they objurgate so loudly. They eliminate from 
their class books any which in their opinion are at all tine- 
tured with spiritualism. If they were free they would go still 
further, and substitute for these books the writings of Voltaire 
and Diderot, as was frankly avowed in a resolution passed by 
the Municipal Council of Paris in December, 1881. Municipal 
councils have been repeatedly known to use their influence to 
turn public lectures into atheistic séances. The demagogie 
press which embodies their opinions teems daily with hideous 
blasphemies. 

It is of yet graver omen for France that, under more 
guarded forms, we find the same tendency among our rulers. 
A few weeks before their accession to power, and just after 
the general elections, MM. Gambetta and Paul Bert, when 
asked to speak on the subject of the Educational Budget, un- 
folded a system of instruction which actually put religion 
outside the law, as opposed to the moral development of 
humanity. There could be no surer way of compromising the 
great principle of the secularization of the State than to make 
it the patron of a particular school of philosophy. State irre- 
ligion is worse than a State religion, for it does equal violence 
to the conscience, with this wrong superadded, that it does it 
in the name of what is called free-thought. The complete and 
honest separation of Church and State is the only remedy for 
a condition of things which must soon become intolerable. 

Let us be careful, however, not to exaggerate the evils under 
which France is suffering. Neither in the higher sphere of 
French culture, nor among the working classes, is there any 
cause for despair about religion. 

We cannot, at the close of such an article as this, enter 
into a detailed explanation of our grounds of hope, especially 
in relation to the present state of philosophy in France. It 
would be easy for us to show that, if the evil is great, if the 
tendency to crude materialism, and to refined scepticism 
(equally fatal to a nobler faith) is still rife, there is at the same 
time a movement of thoughtful inquiry, full of interest and 
promise. Among the masses of the people the hostility to 
Christianity is very superficial. This is evidenced by the 
interest shown by these classes in the present day in any 
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attempt to diffuse among them the knowledge of gospel truth 
without a suspicion of clericalism. That which is needed to 
dissipate their prejudices, and to gain access to their hearts, 
is a living Christianity, truly liberal and wholly unofficial. If 
Catholicism were once disestablished, there would be a chance 
of seeing a movement of earnest reformation beginning within 
it; for we cannot believe that there are not many souls 
outwardly bowing under the yoke of Ultramontanism, but 
inwardly aspiring after some purer and freer religion. Once 
break up the official system under which, to use the expres- 
sion of one of themselves, the Catholic bishops drill their 
clergy like a regiment of soldiers; once give the laity the 
share of influence which must fall to them when they under- 
take the financial affairs of the Church, and possibly the life 
now sunk in deathful sleep in that great organization may be 
revived. Separation from the State would be to French Pro- 
testantism the only way for a return to its dignity, now com- 
promised by its miserable dependence on the civil power, the 
inevitable result of which is doctrinal anarchy, for the civil 
power is bound to be neutral, and neither can nor ought to 
take sides with either conflicting religious party. 

Protestantism, independent of the State, would recover that 
moral influence by which alone it can gain the ear of a people 
more favourably disposed than is generally believed to 
religious liberty. However this may be, the great question of 
to-day is how to reconcile democracy and religion. Without 
such a reconciliation, democracy, lacking any adequate moral 
principle of cohesion and guidance, will soon lose the very 
notion of liberty and equity, and will prepare its own downfall. 
As has been well said by Edgar Quinet, ‘ the only revolutions 
which succeed are those which are not only political but also 
religious, because there can be no solid foundation for liberty 
apart from conscience.’ If materialism should become domi- 
nant, the forms of a free government would cease to be of 
any value. The republic, no less than the monarchy, would 
become the stronghold of the most cruel despotism, for if 
the one power in the world is brute force, then, in the social 
system also, the principle must rule that might is right. 

E. DE PRESSENSE. 
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Art. IX.—The Imperial Elections in Germany. 


Tue great interest with which the progress of the German 
elections in November last was watched by other nations than 
the Germans themselves was certainly not out of proportion 
to their political importance. Considering the prodigious haste 
with which Bismarck’s energetic hand has, during the last 
twenty years, made his country write European as well as Ger- 
mar history, every imperial election of special importance to 
Germany herself is also an event which largely concerns the 
other nations of the world. There were several circumstances 
connected with the elections of 1881 which lent a more than 
ordinary significance to them in their bearing upon the in- 
ternal history of the German Empire. They took place just 
as Prince Bismarck had arrived at a new stage of his great 
task of consolidating internally the Empire which history will 
treat as pre-eminently his creation. While from 1862 to 1871 
he concentrated his energies upon the great enterprise of 
uniting the twenty-eight separate states of Germany into 
a confederacy, and making the confederacy one of the first 
powers of Europe, and from 1871 to 1878 mainly upon the 
work of arranging its general political and judicial organi- 
zation, with the last-named year he began to take seriously 
in hand a new and not less Herculean labour. This new and 
tremendous task is to organize the financial, economic, and 
social relations of the empire. The founder of the German 
Empire has set about no less an undertaking than to create 
for it a revenue not only ample enough for its own large 
requirements, but capable of affording assistance from its rich 
stores to the confederated states, to the heavily taxed com- 
munes, and even to the working man in time of sickness and 
oldage. He has also taken in hand the relief of the distressed 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade of his country. And in 
conjunction with these vast projects, or as part of them, he 
has commenced a third, that of attacking the great social 
problem of our time, the conflict between capital and labour, 
by forcibly repressing Democratic Socialism on the one hand, 
and alluring the working classes, on the other, by a system of 
state relief. The Chancellor’s proposal to himself and to his 
country of these vast schemes as the crowning ambition of 
his life, constitutes a distinct and critical epoch in his own 
great career, and undoubtedly not less an epoch of immense 
moment in the history of the nation. It is the circumstance 
that the elections of 1881 supplied the first opportunity to the 
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German people of expressing themselves with regard to these 
schemes, which formed one of the features that lent a peculiar 
interest to them. 

Proposals of such a magnitude, and in modern times, it may 
be said, of such originality, necessarily affected deeply the 

olitical life of the people and the relations of political parties. 
Geaanee. the entire financial, and commercial, and social 
theories upon which these plans are based are quite contrary 
to the theories which have prevailed and the practice which 
has been observed for upwards of a generation in the most 
flourishing of the German states. Accordingly this new de- 
parture of Prince Bismarck’s would alone have sufficed to 
seriously disturb the relations which had subsisted previously 
between him and his Liberal supporters. However, other 
disturbing elements, of somewhat earlier date, coincided with 
this. A wave of Conservative revival was observable as early 
as the year 1876, and no eye was more keen to take note of it 
than Bismarck’s. And as his acceptance of the support of 
the Liberals during the years 1867-1877 was always accom- 
panied by a fervent and often unveiled dislike of their Libe- 
ralism, and as on their part allegiance, often at the cost of 
political profession and conviction, could not fail to be irksome, 
it is not surprising that, with a slight manifestation of coolness 
on the side of either party, the old relation should rapidly 
grow precarious. Still for a considerable time no open and 
complete rupture occurred. The marked feature of the situa- 
tion was that Bismarck played off his Liberal supporters and 
their political opponents against each other as long as they 
submitted and he found it could be done with advantage. 
But the growing demands of the Chancellor naturally com- 
pelled men of decided Liberalism at last to make a stand. 
A rupture occurred within the ranks of the Liberals. One 
portion of the party seceded to the side of the Chancellor, 
accepting nearly the whole of his programme; another por- 
tion seceded to the Left, rejecting nearly the whole of it ; while 
the main portion remained in the old position, protesting and 
compromising. A second important point which it was hoped 
the elections would settle was, which of the three divisions 
of the party represented the views of the Liberal constitu- 
encies. 

Of course another chief point, with regard to the relation 
and strength of parties, which the elections were expected to 
decide, was that of the progress of the Liberal or of the Con- 
servative party in the country; though it must be remembered 
that in no two countries have these names exactly the same 
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meaning. The former elections of 1878 took place under 
such exciting and trying circumstances that it might well be 
doubted whether the great success of the Conservatives then 
was any true test of the political tendencies of the country. 
The feeling of horror, indignation, and momentary alarm 
produced by the two attempts upon the life of the Emperor, 
in conjunction with the adroit use which the Conservatives 
and the Government made of the rejection of the first Anti- 
Socialist Bill by the Liberals, might well have produced a 
disturbing effect of a temporary nature upon the judgment 
of large numbers of electors whose general and permanent 
sympathies were undoubtedly with the Liberals. This view 
had found substantiation in the fact that in some of the sub- 
sequent supplementary elections the Liberals had gained very 
marked victories. Moreover, there were not wanting signs of 
a very decided growth of opposition in some Conservative 
districts to Bismarck’s plans. The Chancellor himself had 
let fall expressions of his indifference to the changing opinions 
of the masses, which might well be regarded as a sign of his 
suspicion that the country was possibly not with him. The 
more advanced Liberal fractions took courage and concen- 
trated their energies in preparation for the campaign of 1881.* 
On the other hand, the Conservatives were confident that the 
country was with them, and they prepared for the struggle 
with hardly less energy and with many advantages in their 
favour. The whole personal and official influence of Bismarck 
and the Government was exerted openly and energetically on 
their side. The advanced Liberals were denounced as the 
enemies of monarchy and the parents of Social Democracy. 
Berlin particularly, which had been held from the early days 
of parliamentary institutions in Germany by the advanced 
Liberals, became, as the contest approached, the theatre of 
a fierce and desperate struggle between the two pronouncedly 
opposite parties. But though the conflict in the metropolis 
was particularly violent, and from the prominence of the 
place attracted most attention, the trial of strength between 
the two parties took place as seriously throughout the country. 
It is true the unfortunate spectacle was too often exhibited of 
a contest in which the rival candidates were representatives 
of opposing fractions of the same Liberal party. Still, in spite 
of this serious disturbance of the verdict at the trial of the two 
chief litigants, there can be no doubt that one of the most 
important and interesting results expected from the elections 


* See Schultess’ ‘ Europdischer Geschichtskalender,’ 1880, pp. 185, 199, 182. 
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was a decisive indication of the relative strength of German 
Liberalism and Conservatism. This was a third feature of 
special significance in the elections of 1881. 

In addition to these features of special interest, which were 
connected with the general politics of Germany, there were 
two other questions of quite a peculiar nature to which the 
elections were expected to furnish answers. The course of 
politics, and of the policy of even so powerful a statesman as 
Prince Bismarck, is now, and probably will long be, seriously 
disturbed by the existence of two parties—indeed, it may be 
said of two popular movements—which are not properly poli- 
tical, but rather the dissolution of natural and orderly political 
life. We refer to the Catholic Centrum and the movement 
with which it is associated, the Kulturkampf, and to the 
Social Democrats, with the socialistic movement which they 
represent. Bismarck dislikes the Catholic Centrum as he has 
always disliked it. The fact that he has found it prudent to 
accept its help instead of defying its opposition cannot have 
materially changed his real feeling with regard to it. During 
the penultimate phase of the negotiations between Berlin and 
Rome, as well as in the subsequent endeavour to amend the 
May Laws,* it was obviously his design to destroy the political 
influence and functions of the Centrum by effecting a modus 
vivendi with the Vatican over the heads of these representa- 
tives of the Catholics of Germany.t The effect on the stand- 
ing of the party of an operation of this kind, which would 
seem to deprive it of the chief part of its raison d’étre, gave 
rise a short time ago to much speculation. There were 
reasons for hoping that Rome might be inclined to withdraw 
her influence from the party in return for considerable eccle- 
slastical concessions. It was not unnatural to think that not 
a small portion of the German Catholic electors were them- 
selves weary of the trying duty of sustaining men whom the 
Government disliked, and still more of keeping up an unhappy 
state of conflict in the Empire. Moreover, there was some 
ground for the conjecture that some of the concessions the 
Centrum had made to Prince Bismarck in financial and 
economic matters, which could only with difficulty be made to 
accord with the former professions and action of the party, 
would have weakened its hold on its artisan electors. Since 
the elections of 1878 the position of the Centrum towards its 
constituencies might have been considerably affected by one 


* See Puttkamer’s Speech, June 18, 1880, in Schultess, pp. 190 et seq. 
t+ Compare Hahn’s ‘ Fiirst Bismarck, sein politisches Leben und Wirken.” 
Berlin, 1878-1881. Vol. iii. pp. 732-5. 
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or the other of these causes. The elections of 1881 had to 
show whether it had been affected for the worse or not. 

On the whole, there was not very much reason for the 
supposition that the Centrum had lost its popularity with the 
Catholic electors during the last three years, or that the 
movement, which it represents in the Catholic aspects of it, 
had ceased to be a strong political force. When the Kultur- 
kampf was at its height, Ultramontanism had not been re- 
duced to the necessity of hiding its movements and forces. 
Unhappily Social Democracy is under this necessity. The 
anti-socialistic legislation has converted a wild and noisy 
agitation into a wary and secret conspiracy, the designs, 
movements, and resources of which no one knows. However 
much the public generally, and particularly the Government 
itself, may desire to ascertain what effect the recent stringent 
legislation has had upon this remarkable phenomenon of our 
times, from the very nature of the legislation used against it, 
the knowledge is not to be obtained. Moreover, as has already 
been remarked, Bismarck has offered some and promised more 
measures of a remedial nature, the design of which is to con- 
cede all that he deems good and practicable in Socialism.* 
In Berlin, and from Berlin as a centre, what is called ‘ Chris- 
tian Socialism’ has been loudly preached as a counter-attrac- 
tion to the Social Democracy of Ferdinand Lassalle. Indeed, 
some Social Democrats have deserted Lassalle’s standard and 
openly gone over as State Socialists to Bismarck as their 
leader.t Both the so-called ‘Christian Socialists’ and the 
‘State Socialists’ claim for the new programme of Bismarck 
that it has effected the commencement of a separation of the 
reasonable portion of Social Democrats from their revolu- 
tionary dreams and associates. Whether this has really been 
done to any appreciable extent, and whether the repressive 
measures of 1878 have done what the Government and the 
country expected from them, were two questions which it was 
hoped the elections, failing all other signs, would help to 
answer. 

Thus the elections of 1881 were waited for as likely to 
furnish an expression of the feeling of the German people 
with regard to the financial, economic, and social plans of the 
Chancellor; as likely to supply some index of the movement 


* See Bismarck’s speech April 2, 1881, and Puttkamer’s, March 30, 1881. 

+ Schultess, 1880, p. 214; ‘ Christlich-Sociale Bliitter,’ pp. 658 et seq. Edited 
by Bongartz. Neuss, 1880. 

t In his speech of April 2, 1881, Eismarck said, ‘ At the next elections we shall 
have the first proof of the opinion of the working men;’ that is, as to the Chan- 
cellor’s plans in their favour. 
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of public feeling and opinion in relation to the three allied 
classes of Liberals and the two opposite parties of Liberals 
and Conservatives; and as likely to give some indication of 
the strength and popular influence of the two anomalous 
parties and movements represented in the Diet by the 
Centrum and the fraction of Social Democrats. We have 
now to pass to the results of the elections and the conclusions 
which must be drawn from them as regards each of these 
points. But for the advantage of English readers, who cannot 
be expected to be familiar with the mysteries and intricacies 
of German political parties, we must previously briefly recall 
the fractional composition of the last German parliaments. 

The misfortune of all German parliaments—their division 
into an absurd number of fractions—is the perplexity of 
foreigners. The first parliament of the North German Con- 
federation in 1867 began with nine fractions, and the Imperial 
Parliament elected in 1878 closed with ten. It is for our 
purpose unnecessary to describe every one of the ten, but the 
elections cannot be understood until a correct idea has been 
formed of the chief of them. ‘The ten fall conveniently into 
four groups—the Liberals, the Conservatives, the Centrum, 
and the three or four smaller fractions which we may briefly 
call the Irreconcilables. 

When the Parliament of 1878 expired last autumn the 
Liberal party was broken up into no less than four consider- 
able fractions, in addition to a number of sympathizers 
belonging to none of them. ‘The strongest of the four frac- 
tions was that of the National Liberals, the main body of the 
party shrinking from opposition to the Government, and led 
by the highly cultivated Herr von Bennigsen, Landesdirector 
of Hanover, a polished speaker, an able parliamentary leader, 
and, above all, a man dexterous in the art of compromise. 
The fraction then numbered 62 members. It was first 
formed in 1866 by a secession of 24 members from the party 
of the Progressists in the Prussian Parliament, under the 
leadership of Carl Twesten, since dead, and Eduard Lasker. 
In the first Parliament of the North German Confederation, 
1867, it numbered 79 members. The motto which it took, as 
characteristic of its aim and guiding principle, was Durch 
Einheit zur Freiheit, instead of Durch Freiheit zur Einheit, 
which had been the watchword of former and more decided 
Liberals. In conformity with the principle of this motto, it 
has been the constant policy—its opponents say the weak- 
ness, and, as the event seems to show, the ruin—of the 
National Liberals, to make Bismarck’s measures as Liberal as 
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they can, but to give way to him when the conflict has grown 
acute. As long as they and he agreed fairly well together, 
they were powerful and influential. In the Parliament of 
1874 their strength was 150 members; but the elections for 
the next Parliament in 1877 showed the commencement of 
their decline. Too great concessions made by them to the 
Chancellor’s endeavours to restrict the freedom of the press, 
and the right to hold public meetings and form political 


’ associations, led to a decided rupture between them and the 


Progressists, and cooled the ardour of their constituencies.* 
On the other hand, the tardy and unwilling submission of the 
fraction to Bismarck had failed to produce a cordial feeling 
between him and it. He had in the meantime fixed his eye 
and hope upon a revival of the Conservative party. His 
financial and economic plans were already looming in the 
distance. In 1878 came the two attempts on the life of the 
Emperor, with the two anti-socialist bills, the first of which 
the National Liberals rejected. The dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment which followed the second attempt on the Emperor’s 
life was a fatal blow to the National Liberals. In the next 
Parliament they numbered only 97 instead of 150. The 97, 
moreover, were by no means a homogeneous and united whole, 
particularly with regard to questions of trade and finance, 
which were to form such an important part of the measures 
Bismarck had to propose to the new Parliament. Very early 
in its history, accordingly, a secession of 15 members, belong- 
ing to the extreme right of the fraction, took place, the 15 
being subsequently known by the name of the Liberal Group, 
or often of the Schauss-Volk fraction, from two of its prominent 
members. This secession was followed by another last year 
—a secession from the left wing of the fraction, consisting of 
21 members, and known afterwards by the name of The 
Secession, or, as they themselves prefer to be called, the 
Liberal Union.t 

The occasion of the secession of the Liberal Group of 15 
was the Tariff Law of 1874. Whilst the bulk of the National 
Liberal fraction voted against the bill, 15 of its members, 
amongst whom were the distinguished Professors Gneist and 
Treitschke, voted for it with the Conservatives, and announced 
their separation from the fraction, stating, however, that ‘they 
should in future still remain true to the principles of the 
Liberal party.’ Treitschke regarded the vote of the fraction 


* See Wilhelm Miiller’s ‘ Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart,’ pp. 307-10. 187€. 
+ See the official report of the National Liberals, ‘ Die Ges2tzgebung de: letzten 
Jahre im Reich und in Preussen.’ Berlin, 1881. 
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against the Tariff Bill as the act which converted the National 
Liberals into a complete opposition party, and that change of 
front towards the Government he deemed a fatal political 
mistake, which he and his fellow-secessionists declined to be 
responsible for.* The fortunes of this group in the elections 
of October last are significant of the turn political feeling is 
taking. 

The group of the Liberal Union (Liberale Vereinigung), to 
use this name rather than that of The Secession, deserves to 
be carefully noted, as it appears likely to take an important 
place in the future history of German politics. The separa- 
tion of the group from the main body of the National Liberals 
was produced mainly by two motives. First, the conviction 
that the time had come when a position of firm opposition 
must be assumed to Bismarck’s reactionary policy, particularly 
on questions of finance, trade, and social legislation. Second, 
the persuasion that it was high time to attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of the Liberal party, and to form a closer union of all 
true Liberals and Liberal fractions. The last motive led the 
group to assume the name of the Liberale Vereinigung. To 
the first 17 members of the Imperial Diet, and 12 members of 
the Prussian Diet, who signed the declaration of their separa- 
tion from the National Liberal fraction in the summer of 1880, 
were added last year four other National Liberal members of 
the Imperial Diet, amongst whom was the eloquent speaker 
and able politician, Eduard Lasker, one of the principal 
founders of the National Liberal fraction. From the first 
there belonged to this group some of the ablest men of the 
Liberal party, and several of the best speakers of the Diet, 
such as Bamberger, Forckenbeck, Rickert, and Georg vy. 
Bunsen. The eminence of the men who compose this group, 
and the decision and ability with which they oppose particu- 
larly Prince Bismarck’s new financial, commercial, and social 
policy, lend great significance to its fortunes.t+ 

The left wing of the Liberal party is formed by the Pro- 
gressists (Iortschrittspartei). This is the oldest of the Liberal 
fractions, and appears likely to outlive its younger rival—the 
fraction of the National Liberals. It dates from the time of 
King Wilhelm and Count Bismarck’s conflict with the Prus- 
sian Diet in 1860-66. During these years it formed the 
majority in the Prussian Diet. It was the victory of Sadowa 
which struck a heavy blow at it and German Liberalism 


* Schultess, 1879, p. 211; Hahn’s ‘ Fiirst Bismarck,’ vol. iii. pp. 712 et seq. 
t Schultess, 1880, pp. 210, 214 et seq. ; ‘ Die Secession,’ by Bamberger. Fourth 
Edition. Berlin, 1881. 
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generally. After that great triumph of the Prussian army, 
popular feeling was neither in Prussia nor in the other States 
of the new Confederation at all disposed to obstruct Bismarck’s 
work of uniting the nation by objections and considerations 
derived from ‘ political theories,’ as it became the fashion to 
describe political principles. The watchword of the National 
Liberals, Durch Hinheit zur Freiheit, represented the feeling 
of the German people generally, and particularly of average 
German Liberalism. The majority of the Prussian Diet voted 
the indemnification of the Government for the illegal acts 
and expenditure of the years of conflict. The new National 
Liberal party was formed partly of former Progressists. In the 
North German Parliament of 1867 the latter represented but 
19 seats; and in the first Imperial Parliament of 1871 only 
44. In the second Imperial Parliament they counted 49, but 
each succeeding election went against them, until in the Par- 
liament which expired last year they were at first but 28. 
However, amongst these few are men of distinction in science 
and literature, and exceedingly able parliamentary debaters and 
popular orators. One of their leaders and oldest members is 
the distinguished anatomist Virchow. The publicist, Kugene 
Richter, their ablest speaker, is unrivalled in the Diet for his 
financial knowledge, and has but few equals in debate. The 
political principles of the fraction have always been, save in 
one unfortunate department, pretty nearly those advocated by 
decided but moderate English Liberals. It has fought stoutly 
and bravely through good and evil report, under most trying 
circumstances, for parliamentary government in opposition to 
royal and ministerial absolutism, for the freedom of the press 
and the platform, for economy in military affairs, and the 
annual fixing of ‘ the peace-footing’ of the army by Parliament. 
The one unfortunate department in which it has deserted the 
path followed by English Liberals is that of ecclesiastical 
politics. Dreading the influence of the Church of Rome and 
of Protestant clericalism, particularly in the schools, the 
leaders of the fraction have distinguished themselves as eager 
Kulturkémpfer, Virchow himself being the father of the word 
Kulturkampf. English Liberals must forgive them this aber- 
ration and honour them for their defence of personal liberties 
and the rights of Parliament. As this fraction is the 
nearest German representative of English Liberalism, its for- 
tunes in the successive phases of German politics may be 
regarded as an indication of the degree of influence English 
Liberalism is exerting in Germany. 

The Conservatives form two fractions, distinguished as the 
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German Conservatives (Deutschconservativen) and the Free 
Conservatives (Freiconservativen), or the Imperial Party 
(Reichspartei). The former is the older and larger fraction; 
the latter stands in very intimate relations with Prince Bis- 
marck. The German Conservatives were in the majority in 
Prussia from 1849 to 1858, but from 1858 to 1862 they were 
outnumbered by the old Prussian Liberals, and from 1862 to 
1866 by the Progressists. In the North German and the In- 
perial Parliaments their greatest strength was 62, and in the 
Parliament of 1874 they sank to 21. They had either opposed 
or failed to support several Government measures, particularly 
the transfer of the inspection of the schools from the clergy 
in their ex-oficio capacity to special Government inspectors, 
compulsory civil marriage, and some of the May Laws, and 
the Government withdrew from them its support at the elec- 
tion that year, with their defeat at the poll as the consequence. 
But as early as 1875, and quite plainly in 1876, the broken 
relations with the Government began to be restored. In the 
Prussian elections of 1876, and still more in the Imperial 
elections of 1877, they began once more to feel their feet.* 
And while they were regaining their influence in the country, 
Bismarck was drafting his financial and economic schemes, 
which from the very first found almost unreserved favour with 
the Conservatives, while the National Liberals could give them 
at most but a compulsory and very partial support. The elec- 
tions of 1878, which ostensibly turned on the question of sup- 
porting the anti-socialistic measures of the Government, gave 
them an unusually favourable opportunity of showing to the 
Government their loyalty, and to the frightened nation their 
readiness to maintain law and order at all costs. The conse- 
quence was that they nearly regained their first position, 
numbering 59 members in the new Parliament of 1878. 
During that Parliament they became the backbone of the 
Government party, supporting enthusiastically nearly all Bis- 
marck’s financial, commercial, and social policy. They could 
with much show of reason boast of the return of the Conser- 
vative era; they reversed much of the Liberal legislation of 
the previous ten years, and looked forward, apparently with 
good ground, to a rapid extension of their power and the 
successful carrying out of Bismarck’s great plans. 

The Free Conservatives first originated in Prussia in the 
year 1866 under the leadership of Bethusy-Huc. In the first 
Imperial Diet a second group of kindred Conservatives, who 


* See Hahn’s ‘ Fiirst Bismarck,’ ii. pp. 756, 839; Wilhelm Miller's ‘ Polit. 
Gesch.’ p. 71. 1876. 
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have now given the name to the fraction—the Imperial Party 
—joined the original Prussian group. One most distinctive 
feature of the fraction is its complete subordination of political 
theory to practical politics. Another characteristic is its 
absolute devotion to the will of Prince Bismarck. It is the 
latter peculiarity which always gives an uncommon signifi- 
cance to its actions, and procures so much attention for the 
utterances of its organ, the Berlin Post. When all other 
indications fail, it is often possible to discover from the atti- 
tude of this fraction the course which Prince Bismarck intends 
to pursue in a doubtful matter. The fraction is composed 
largely of the wealthy Silesian nobles and landed proprietors. 
From its ranks have been taken many of the German am- 
bassadors, as Hohenlohe, Miinster, Stolberg, and of the 
Prussian ministers, as Falk, Friedenthal, Aschenbach, and 
Hobrecht. In 1871 the fraction consisted of 88 members; in 
the last Parliament of 49 ; in 1878 of 56. In its advocacy of 
opportunism, and dread of being found in opposition to Bis- 
marck, it occupies amongst the Conservatives an analogous 
position to that of the National Liberals amongst the Liberals. 
Its fortunes, too, have had much similarity with those of the 
last-named fraction. On nearly all points on which the Ger- 
man Conservatives have given the Government their support, 
the Free Conservatives have been with them. But they are 
distinguished from the allied fraction particularly by their 
ecclesiastical tendencies. While the German Conservatives 
are what would be called High Churchmen in England, the 
Free Conservatives have more resemblance to English Broad 
Churchmen. They have always been the foremost amongst 
the opponents of clericalism, and not only gave Bismarck his 
Kulturkampf minister, Falk, but were also the most bitter 
enemies of the Catholic Centrum. It is true, that since Bis- 
marck has renounced Falk and given the word for a truce 
with Rome, the loyalty of the party to their commander has 
triumphed over their ecclesiastical antipathies. Falk has 
preserved his reputation for consistency only by going over te 
the National Liberals. How far, however, the whole of the 
fraction can be brought to co-operate heartily in an ecclesias- 
tical policy the exact opposite of that which prevailed from 
1873 to 1878 remains to be seen.* 

The Catholic party, or the Centrum, as it is called, both 
from its position in the chamber and its claim to hold a 
political place midway between the Conservatives and the 


* See ‘Der Reichstag und die Parthcien,’ pp. 146 et seq. By the Baden Ex 
Minister, Dr. Jolly, Berlin, 1880. 
NO. CL. 29 
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Liberals, was formed in view of the elections for the first 
Imperial Diet. It has been composed from the first almost 
entirely of Catholics, although a small number of Protestant 
Particularists, notably Heinrich Ewald in the first Diet, have 
generally voted on many questions with them. The main 
basis of the party has, no doubt, hitherto been ecclesiastical, 
having as its object the maintenance of the independence of 
the Catholic Church. At the same time an important part 
of its functions has been to represent the federal rights of the 
smaller states in opposition to centralizing and imperialistic 
tendencies, and thus far its profession and practice have been 
to assert, with the decided Liberals, personal liberty, the 
right of free speech and free political association. From the 
first the party enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the over- 
whelming majority of German Catholics, both of the aristo- 
cratic and the artisan class. Prince Bismarck regarded the 
party at its formation as a monstrous phenomenon,* and for 
years treated it as a dangerous enemy of the Empire which 
had to be put down by some means. On nearly all occasions 
the party has voted with the Progressists against the Govern- 
ment military bills, and until the time came when the 
prospect was put before it of occupying another position in 
the Diet, by an alliance with the Conservatives, it stoutly 
opposed the increase of taxation. In spite of the utmost 
hostility, for seven years, of the Government and of the entire 
Liberal party, the Centrum has held its own and steadily 
grown in strength and influence. In the first German Par- 
liament it numbered 57 members, in the second 94, in the 
third 96, in the fourth 103. In the year 1878 the foundation 
was laid for a change in its relations to Prince Bismarck. 
The election of Leo XIII. to the papal chair presented the 
opportunity for an attempt on both sides to end the mutually 
disastrous struggle. Negotiations with a view to this result 
were conducted by Bismarck himself with the Papal Nuntius, 
Masella, at Kissingen.+ It is true the negotiations led to no 
immediate result, and meanwhile the Centrum did not abandon 
its independent position in the Diet, nor did Bismarck cease 
to regard it as an enemy, though one with whom a mutually 
advantageous bargain might possibly be made. While the 
Liberals were opposing his new tariff, or making too hard con- 
ditions for the acceptance cf portions of it, the Catholics seized 
their opportunity, and offered him a much easier compromise. 


* Hahn’s ‘ Fiirst Bismarck,’ vol. ii. pp. 399, 461-66. 
+ See Hahn’s ‘ Geschichte des Kulturkampfes in Preussen,’ pp. 209 et seq. 
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He accepted their offer, and they thus ousted the National 
Liberals from their position as a Government party. If the 
Centrum did not itself assume the position thus vacated, they 
still kept it open and qualified themselves to fill it when the 
right moment should come.* This entirely altered relation 
of the Centrum to Prince Bismarck necessarily led, in con- 
junction with other difficulties, to the retirement of the 
Prussian Cultus Minister, Falk, and the appointment of Von 
Puttkamer, who was prepared greatly to modify at all events 
the application of the May Laws. From that time the most 
important question of German politics has been, what will 
Bismarck and the Centrum do for each other ? 

The fourth group of fractions, whom we have called the 
Irreconcilables, need not detain us long. The chief of them are 
the Poles, in the last Parliament 14 in number; the 15 
members for Elsass-Lothringen, who are chiefly Catholic, and 
most of whom will not vote against the Centrum; and the 
Social Democrats. The Poles are all Catholics, and, though 
an irreconcilable opposition, are so closely connected with the 
Centrum by ties of faith that they often vote with it. The 
fraction of the Social Democrats numbered but two members 
in the first Parliament of the North German Confederation, 
in the first Imperial Parliament five, and in the year 1877 
the number had risen to 12. By the energetic action of the 
Government, before its repressive measures of 1878 could take 
effect, this number was reduced to nine, though a great 
triumph of the party in the supplementary election in Hamburg 
in 1880 gave them another member. With the Social Demo- 
erats must not be confounded a small fraction of South 
German Democrats, who are also called the Volkspartei, 
of whom the most conspicuous member is Leopold Sonne- 
mann, member for Frankfort-on-the-Main, and proprietor of 
the ‘ Frankfurter Zeitung.’ This small fraction is not social- 
istic but democratic only in its politics. 

We now come to the elections of 1881. 

On October 27th nearly 300 of the 397 deputies to the New 
Diet were definitively elected, though about 100 second ballots 
had to be taken before the 14th of November, the German 
system of election requiring that the successful candidate shall 
obtain more than one-half of the whole number of votes 
recorded. ‘The result of the first ballots took the Government 
by surprise. Its organs confessed, with a frankness which 
only the consciousness of great strength lends, that the 
general and decisive battle of the campaign had gone against 


* Hahn’s ‘ Fiirst Bismarck,’ vol. iii pp. 608, 693, 708. 
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it. The semi-official ‘Provinzial Correspondenz’ said,that the 
friends of the Government had entertained particularly the 
hope that a stable and reliable majority would have been 
obtained for the economic and social plans of the Chancellor, 
and then went on to confess that the hope had not been 
realized, that less than ever could the Government expect 
to carry, by the aid of the Liberal party, its project of 
reconstructing the economic life of the nation, and that the 
results of the elections had fallen short of the expectations of 
the Government itself as well as of its friends. The ‘ North 
German Gazette’ which enjoys Prince Bismarck’s very special 
confidence, pronounced the results trostlos. On the other 
hand, the organs of the advanced Liberals were highly 
jubilant. They declared that the nation had condemned the 
Chancellor’s domestic policy. It was only a Correspondence 
of the National Liberals which expressed regret that the 
results had not been more carefully weighed before the 
rejoicing had grown so loud. However, if the jubilation of 
the decided portion of the Liberal party was somewhat im- 
moderate, as often happens after a hard-fought battle has 
been won, and even if a cool observer, somewhat inclined to 
suspicion, might fear some strategem in the haste of the 
official organs to express the disappointment of the Govern- 
ment with the results, there could be no doubt whatever that 
to two sources to which Bismarck had been in the habit of 
looking for valuable contingents he would in future look in 
vain. The Free Conservatives and the National Liberals 
had been decimated. The latter fraction came out of the 
first day’s fray with a definitive loss of twenty-seven of their 
sixty-two men, and the former fraction with an equally 
irretrievable loss of nineteen of their forty-nine men. Nor 
did the second ballots promise anything else than further 
heavy defeats. Moreover, the case of the Government was 
undoubtedly seriously compromised by the losses which its 
enthusiastic supporters—the German Conservatives — had 
sustained. They saw eleven seats wrested from them, with 
no prospect of making good the loss by the second ballots. 
The position of the Government looked at first sight still worse 
when the ranks of its successful opponents were mustered. 
Everywhere it was the parties of the decided opposition who 
had carried the day. The Progressists and the Liberal Union 
had together won seventeen seats, and had every prospect of 
doubling their strength before the campaign was over. The 
Socialists, too, with the other irreconcilable fractions, had 
favourable chances of adding to their forces. It was clear, 
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therefore, that the only source from which the Government 
could get a majority for the measures which it had put before 
the country with such emphasis, was the once persecuted 
Catholic Centrum. If this fraction was prepared to form a 
coalition with the Conservatives, in order to carry a part of 
Bismarck’s programme, the first day’s elections showed that it 
had every probability of being strong enough to do so. On 
the first day it had added one to the former number of its 
seats, and had reason to expect further additions before the 
elections were over. Of course Bismarck saw at once the only 
alternatives which were open to him; and, no doubt, was 
not highly delighted with them, though no man knows better 
than he how to make even reverses turn to his advantage. 

As the situation did not improve for the Government with 
the progress of the second ballots, it is not surprising that 
the public mind was prepared to give credence to all kinds of 
rumours, nor that Prince Bismarck himself took measures to 
defend his position. The semi-official press and organs en- 
joying occasional access to the Chancellor or his intimate 
friends gave currency to the most unlikely and even con- 
tradictory reports. It was said that Bismarck was about 
to tender his resignation to the Emperor, that he would 
recommend as his successor the Catholic Frankenstein, and, 
again, that he contemplated forming a coalition ministry of 
representatives of the Centrum and the various fractions of the 
Liberal party. The fact that such extraordinary rumours 
should have been seriously discussed in the leading party 
organs is a sign of the perplexity of the situation, which we 
must now briefly describe with reference to those points 
which, at the beginning, we saw the elections were expected to 
throw light upon. The smaller points may be taken first. 

First, what has Prince Bismarck accomplished by his two 
methods of overcoming Social Democracy? By the elections 
of 1881 the nine representatives of the party which were 
elected in 1878 grew to twelve. This fact does not appear 
to favour the opinion that so far, at all events, the movement 
has been repressed. However, though an addition of three to 
the number of deputies has been made, on the other hand, 
the whole number of votes recorded for the party at the first 
elections of 1881 was but 311,777, while in 1878 it was 
437,158, and in 1877, 481,008. The larger number of 
members, carried by a smaller number of votes, may be in 
part owing to the greater division and more frequent contest 
between other fractions. Again, the answer which the 
elections were expected to return to the above question is 
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further complicated by the fact that, in several constituencies, 
Progressist, Conservative, and Catholic votes were given in 
favour of the Social Democrat. This was the case notoriously 
in Breslau, Berlin, and Mainz. It is difficult, therefore, to 
draw any very certain inference in this respect from the result 
of the elections. It is possible that Prince Bismarck was 
right when, in his speech in the Diet on November 29th last, 
he was inclined to favour the contention of the Conservatives, 
that the diminution in the number of votes polled by the 
party was due to the twofold action of the Government in 
checking the movement. It would certainly be surprising if 
the repressive legislation of 1878, in the vigorous hands of 
the German police, did not produce some effect in the reduc- 
tion of the number of votes polled. The wonder is, considering 
the difficulties under which Social Democrats can now conduct 
an election, that the reduction has not been much larger. 
When a party is not only heavily handicapped by the exertion 
of every social and commercial influence against it, but also 
bound hand and foot by police regulations, which make it 
almost impossible to hold a public meeting, to speak through 
& newspaper, to summon a committee, or to make a collection 
for expenses, the loss of some fourth of its votes may be a 
sign of a certain efficacy in the disabilities under which it has 
had to contend, but certainly not a striking proof that the 
party itself is seriously morally weakened. In any case, the 
argument for Prince Bismarck’s social reforms, derived from 
the evidence the elections supply of their curative influence on 
Social Democracy, is not very cogent. Indeed, the report on 
the prolongation of the state of minor siege in Berlin for 
another year, which the Chancellor has himself just laid 
before the Diet, expressly states ‘that the recent elections 
have given fresh proof that the organization of the Social 
Democratic party has by no means been effectively broken 
up by the measures adopted.’ And though this statement and 
the contention of the Conservatives are not necessarily con- 
tradictory, inasmuch as the movement might be weakened, 
though by no means mastered, yet the statement, taken 
together with the uncertain basis of the contention of the 
Conservatives, make the argument in favour of the success of 
Prince Bismarck’s method of curing the evil of Social Demo- 
cracy exceedingly precarious. That peculiar difficulty and 
danger which attend those methods of repressing a popular 
movement, which in the first instance deprive its advocates of 
the liberty of free speech and free association, and then by 
heavy penalties compel them to adopt a secret agitation, make: 
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themselves particularly felt in this case. It is well known 
that Social Democracy is not dead; if it were not otherwise 
known, these elections would show it; but the strength and 
operation of a society which is compelled to live underground 
nobody can properly estimate. 

As regards the Catholic Centrum, the elections leave no 
manner of doubt as to the solid foundation and great strength 
of the party. The fact is not to be mistaken, that it comes 
forth from the fray stronger and more assured than ever, and 
with better prospects of influencing powerfully, as friend or 
foe, the policy of the Government than any other fraction. 
The expectation that Bismarck would conclude a peace with the 
Vatican over the heads of its leaders, and that peace-loving 
Catholic subjects might be glad to be relieved of the disagree- 
able duty of supporting such militant representatives, has not 
in any wise received confirmation. It is true the whole number 
of votes recorded for the party was 1,245,000, which is 142,000 
fewer than in 1878; but this reduction loses some of its signi- 
ficance when it is remembered that the total number of votes 
polled at these elections was 666,000 fewer than at the pre- 
vious election. On the other hand, by means of this smaller 
number of votes, the party returned one more member than 
last time, and at the close of the second ballots had added five, 
and was 110 strong. This fact is sufficient to show that while 
by war with Rome Bismarck made the party, by peace with 
her he will not succeed in disbanding it. This fact also shows 
that the exceedingly astute leaders of the party had not mis- 
taken the temper of their constituents when they made con- 
cessions to Bismarck in financial matters which were hardly 
in accordance with their earlier programme. It is true that 
in Mainz a Social Democrat defeated a popular Catholic priest 
and Christian Socialist by a majority of 1500 votes. But as 
the priest was carried in 1878 by the aid of the Social Demo- 
crats, it is probable that he was defeated in 1881 not through 
the defection of the Catholics, but through the opposition of 
the Social Democrats. The Catholic Centrum has behind it 
a great ecclesiastical organization ; many of its members, and 
probably a much larger proportion of its supporters, are 
animated by a strong if mistaken religious enthusiasm ; it 
represents the influential and wealthy Catholic aristocracy of 
Germany, the ablest of whom find a political vocation in its 
ranks ; it is in absolute command of a great popular following, 
and probably can satisfy the modified socialistic demands of 
the Catholic working classes; it is led by some of the ablest 
and wariest political tacticians to be found in Germany, and 
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in debating power no other can equal it; it has gone through 
a seven years’ trial of great severity, disliked, denounced, 
ridiculed, persecuted by the Government and every consider- 
able fraction in turn; and it brings all the patience, the 
wariness, and the experience acquired by such a trial into 
this new position of strength and influence. In numbers, in 
parliamentary power, and in the loyalty of its constituencies, 
it is by far the strongest party in the present Diet. No 
prognostic of the future course of German politics which does 
not take account of the strength of the Centrum can be of 
much value. Just because we regret that this strength is not 
possessed by a party of united Liberals instead of by a party 
which has given no guarantee that it shall not be used another 
day against the cause of human freedom and progress, we feel 
bound to dwell specially upon the growth and power of the 
Centrum. Of course the fact that the Government of Ger- 
many is at present in a hand of exceptional vigour ma 

prevent the Centrum from making that use of its power whic 

it might do in other circumstances. On the other hand, the 
power of the Centrum wielded by Bismarck is not a possibility 
which it is pleasant to contemplate. Fortunately, strongly 
as Bismarck is tempted to make the party his allies for the 
sake of some portion of his proposed economic schemes, he 
and it are by nature and history almost as unlikely to amal- 
gamate as fire and water. On an occasion they may work 


together for an object of mutual advantage, but it is morally 


— that there can be no permanent alliance between 
them. 

We now come to the Liberals and Conservatives, and the 
question of the strength of their various fractions after the 
elections.* The total number of Liberal votes given by the 
first ballot in 1878 was 46,000 more than were given by 
those of 1881; but the number of Liberal members of all 
fractions elected in 1881 is larger. In 1878 the number of 
Liberal members of all shades was about 139, in 1881 it is 
about 156. This gain of some 17 members is itself a con- 
siderable one. But it is when the specific shade of the 
Liberalism of the two Parliaments is compared that the great 
progress, as English Liberals deem it, which has been made 
by the recent elections first appears. In 1878 the Pro- 
gressists and South German Democrats numbered only 31, 


* In quoting the number of votes given, we have throughout taken the first 
ballots only into account, as in the second ballots the voters are often compelled, 


as the smaller of two evils, to give their votes to parties which they would other- 
wise not support. 
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while the National Liberals and their allies amongst the 
‘Wilden,’ or Unattached, numbered 113. In 1881 the 
numbers of these same fractions have been very nearly 
reversed ; that is, there are now 113 of the left wing of the 
Liberal party—the Progressists, the Liberal Union (a new 
fraction since 1878), and the South German Democrats; while 
there are only 43 of the right wing—the National Liberals. 
When these results are compared with those obtained by the 
Conservatives, they do not lose their significance. The 
whole number of votes recorded for the two Conservative 
fractions in 1881 was about 320,000 less than in 1878. The 
two fractions appear in the new Diet with a combined strength 
of 76 members, instead of 115 as in 1878. It is true that the 
reduction in the number of votes and of members affects the 
Free Conservatives almost exclusively. The number of 
German Conservatives is now 49, as against 59 in 1878, of 
Free Conservatives 27, as against 56; while the first fraction 
obtained nearly 120,000 votes more at the last than at the 
previous elections, and the second fraction nearly 439,000 
fewer. But as it cannot be denied that the Free Conserva- 
tives are a genuine and important portion of the Conserva- 
tive party, Prince Bismarck’s statement in the Diet, on 
November 29th, that the German Conservatives are the only 
large party who had received more votes in 1881 than in 1878, 
is quite misleading, though it is literally true. The com- 
parison of the fortunes of the two parties of Liberals and 
Conservatives at the poll shows clearly that the victory was with 
the former. However, the significance of the elections does 
not lie so much in the fact that the Liberals added 17 to the 
number of their seats, while the Conservatives diminished 
theirs by 39. It lies rather in the entirely changed character 
of the overwhelming majority of the new Liberal party. The 
Liberalism of the new Diet is of a far more decided and robust 
type than that of any previous Imperial Diet. 

It remains to consider the declaration which the elections 
were expected to make of the mind of the country with regard 
to Prince Bismarck’s proposals. 

The general aim of the German Chancellor is to convert 
the financial dependence of the Empire on the confederate 
states into a dependence of the states on the revenues of the 
Empire; to protect and assist in various ways the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade of Germany ; to transfer much 
of the burden of local taxation from the states and the com- 
munes to the imperial exchequer ; to organize, protect, and 
relieve the ‘ disinherited’ classes by imperial institutions, so 
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as to make them dependent on, rather than hostile to, the 
state. It is a comprehensive plan of bringing the States, the 
wealth, and the labour of the country into an organized 
relation to the central Government. The Empire is to be 
placed in a position to make the whole of the interests of the 
nation look upon it as their patron, benefactor, and protector. 
The plan is, of course, much more comprehensive than the 
measures which are proposed as the means of commencing 
its execution. Bismarck believes that coming generations 
will have an opportunity of working at the building the 
foundations of which he is determined to lay. These foun- 
dations he proposes to lay by the following means, a portion 
of which he has already obtained from Parliament. The 
required money (of which a part has already been granted by 
increased indirect taxation) is the first thing, and this it is 
proposed to raise by further taxation, but particularly by 
conferring on the Government the monopoly of the manu- 
facture and sale of tobacco. Then the system of protection 
of German agriculture, manufactures, and trade has to be 


sustained and extended. The agricultural interest particularly 


has to be relieved by a transference of some of its burdens to 
funded property, but trade and manufacture also are to be 
assisted by a Government control of the railway carriage-rates, 
pending the acquirement of all railways by the state, by the 
subsidy of steam-packet lines, and by other friendly acts. 
A portion of the income tax paid by the poor man to the 
state has already been remitted in Prussia in consequence of 
the diminution of the direct contributions of the confederate 
states to the Empire. This tax it is proposed to remit, when 
the revenue allows, on all incomes below £60 per annum. 
For the further reiief of the working classes, the scheme of 
insurance against accidents, which was so amended by the 
last Parliament that the Chancellor refused to accept it, is to 
be reintroduced in a more comprehensive shape, and will 
finally embrace all classes of operatives, and provide against 
sickness and superannuation as well as against accident. 
Again: the industrial life of the nation is to receive its organi- 
zation, partly by means of ‘co-operative associations under 
state aid and protection.’ A further boon to the ‘small 
man’ is to be the abolition of the local school rate by the 
substitution of grants from the imperial exchequer.* 

Prince Bismarck has ridiculed the notion that the nation 


* The Chancellor has expounded portions of his plans in several documents 
and speeches. See Hahn’s ‘ Fiirst Bismarck,’ iii. pp. 566 et seq., and subse- 
quently the speeches in the Diet in the spring of 1881.’ 
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pronounced by the elections against his plans. To such an 
opinion he opposes the fact that 666,000 fewer voters ap- 
peared at the poll on October 27, 1881, than on July 30, 1878.* 
But if his argument is valid against an exaggerated idea of 
the significance of the elections in this respect, the Prince 
cannot hide from himself the unpleasant circumstance that it 
has another edge. The abstention of electors from the poll 
after such an appeal as he and his friends had made to the 
country for a declaration in support of his programme, shows 
at all events that the country is at best of doubtful mind 
regarding it. This is probably the real state of the case, 
and is anything but flattering to Prince Bismarck. On the 
other hand, the new Parliament which the nation has elected 
is undeniably less favourable to his programme than the old 
one. The complete rout of the National Liberal fraction, 
and the surprising successes of the two pronounced opposi- 
tion fractions of the party, are positive proofs at all events 
that the Liberal constituencies are not with the Chancellor 
in his last undertakings. In the previous Parliament there 
were 52 uncompromising opponents on principle of his financial 
and economic plans; in the present Parliament these op- 
ponents have grown to 113, and are not without the prospect 
of attracting into co-operation with them the 45 National 
Liberals, at all events in many divisions. The fractions in 
the last Parliament which were disposed to favour to a con- 
siderable extent the Chancellor’s projects numbered 264 men; 
in the new Parliament they have certainly fallen to 216, 
possibly to 173. To this extent the elections have given an 
unfavourable voice regarding the Chancellor’s plans. On the 
other hand, however, it must be remembered that even with 
173 supporters, which is 26 less than half the Diet, 
the fate of the plans themselves is by no means decided. 
The smaller fractions which hold the balance in critical 
divisions would be unlikely to vote with the Liberals. Some 
of the Social Democrats are in favour of portions of Bis- 
marck’s schemes, and the Catholic Poles and Alsatians would 
hardly oppose the Centrum. It may therefore well happen 
that a Conservative Clerical alliance thus strong may be in a 
position to do much for the Government. But that he should 
be driven at best to carry his measures by such narrow divi- 
sions, and only by the assistance of the Catholic Centrum, is 
a result of the elections which Bismarck must regard with 
extreme dissatisfaction. 


* See his s; exch, November 28th. 
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Before the elections Edward von Hartmann * complained, 
in an extremely pessimistic review of the position and pros- 
pects of the Empire, ‘that at that moment every party of 
opposition raised its head more defiantly and more confidently 
than at any previous time since the founding of the Empire.’ 
The fact that it is the Centrum, the Secession and Progressists, 
the Particularists and the Social Democrats, who have been 
strengthened by the elections, while the Conservatives have 
been weakened, can only serve to increase the pessimism of 
Hartmann and all those who, with him, see in Bismarck an 
infallible political genius, and place their hope for the Empire 
in his practical dictatorship. As the Imperial Diet is at 
present composed the outlook for such people is extremely 
gloomy. Unless Bismarck abandons his schemes for the 
present, there is nothing else that he can do but make a 
compact with his old enemies whom all his admirers regard 
as absolutely the friends of darkness and retrogression. The 
enthusiastic admirers of the iron Chancellor must feel that 
Bismarck in the hands of the Ultramontanes is Samson in the 
hands of the Philistines. The only two parties that have 
much cause for rejoicing at the situation created bythe elections 
are the Centrum and the decided Liberals. The first of these 
parties can rejoice over the position they already occupy. But 
the prospects of the Centrum are not for the distant future. 
It is only just now when Bismarck needs urgently their help, 
and when particularly the Emperor favours strongly a reac- 
tionary policy, especially in ecclesiastical and educational 
matters, that they can exercise an eminently powerful parlia- 
mentary influence. Probably the party will always be powerful 
in the Prussian and the German Diets, but when the two 
conditions just named are altered, the day of the pre-eminence 
of the Centrum will have gone by. In Germany it is after 
all, in spite of the errors of past years and their present weak- 
ness, the Liberals who must direct the political thought and 
practical politics of the people. The reign of a Conservative 
and Clerical coalition would infallibly bring about the revival 
of Liberalism. Indeed, the prospect of such a reign appears 
already to have roused at all events the Liberal feeling of the 
true Liberals in the nation. Already a certain revival of the 
party has been brought about. No doubt von Hartmann is 
quite right when he says, ‘The spectre of reaction in the 
church and the school will not suffer the fear of reaction 


* ‘Die Politischen Aufgaben und Tustiinde des Deutschen Reiches,’ p. 33. 
Berlin, 1881, 
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generally to rest, and is water to the Liberal mill.’* It is this 
fact over which the party may rejoice with more hope than 
the Centrum over its larger numbers. If the Liberals will but 
deliver themselves from the two errors which have been their 
undoing in the past—a readiness to surrender points of prin- 
ciple for an immediate result, and a suicidal tendency to split 
up into little fractions—and present to the nation a clear, con- 
sistent policy, and a firm, steady centre of united opposition 
to the retrogressive tendencies of Conservatism and Catholicism, 
and to the imperialistic socialism of personal genius and philo- 
sophic hero-worship, the future will be theirs. 

Having examined the significance of the election as to the 
above points, we must now, in conclusion, briefly glance at the 
action of the Prince since, in order to get what light is to be 
had on the interesting but dark question. What will Bismarck 
do? ‘The Imperial Message at the opening of the Diet in 
November last, shows plainly that he has not abandoned any of 
his projects. They are all repeated with emphasis in that docu- 
ment. On the other hand, not one of them was brought for- 
ward in the winter session of the Diet, but only such matters 
as the Government could be sure of carrying. The great 
financial and social proposals on which Bismarck had appealed 
to the country, have been deferred for a second session in the 
spring, or perhaps the autumn. Still, though the Chancellor 
has shrewdly abstained from committing his projects to the 
sea of parliamentary debate in its present strong agitation, it 
is not difficult to see from his actions that he is only preparing 
cautiously for the venture at a more favourable moment. 

First, he is making strong his position behind the Imperial 
and Prussian constitutions, the monarchical power and influ- 
ence, and the large and strong army of state officials. The 
substitution of an Imperial Message for a speech at the open- 
ing of the Diet was itself a clear intimation to all whom it 
might concern that in Germany behind the Chancellor is the 
Emperor, who is by no means prepared to delegate his personal 
policy toa parliamentary minister. The strongly personal de- 
claration of the Emperor in the Message, that he regards it as 
his imperial duty to press upon the Diet the social measures of 
the Government, showed that this was the significance of the 
unusual form of opening the Diet. In his powerful speech of 

* Ibid. p. 49. On the other hand, it will seem to an English Liberal that it 
is dread of a radical revolution sweeping away the church and religion from the 
schools altogether which is in Germany water to the mills of reaction. It is 
precisely the want of religiously Conservative Liberalism, such as is represented 
by English Dissent, which is needed in Germany to assure the friends of religion 
whose political sympathies are with Liberalism. 


Bismarck since the Elections. 
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November 29th, Prince Bismarck took an alarming review of 
the spread of Republicanism throughout Europe, and declared 
that it was the logical outcome of the Liberal theory of parlia- 
mentary government. This part of his speech was no doubt 
intended for royal ears. The debate on the 16th December on 
inequalities at the elections was taken advantage of by the 
Minister of the Interior, to thank the officials in the name of 
the Emperor for their help. A severe criticism of this speech 
of the minister’s by Bennigsen, in which he charged the 
Government with sheltering their policy behind the monarch 
instead of shielding him, as was their duty, was followed im- 
mediately by the decoration of the minister with an order of 
high distinction, and after a few days by the issue of the 
famous Rescript of the Prussian monarch, asserting his right 
to rule personally—to be ‘ Prime Minister in his Government’ 
as Prince Bismarck interpreted it,—and calling upon his 
executive officers to support his policy at elections, and on all 
officials to refrain from opposing it. A severe criticism of this 
Rescript in the Diet again gave Prince Bismarck a welcome 
opportunity of vindicating the undoubted constitutional cor- 
rectness of the doctrine and practice it restated, and of proving 
in his fashion from the history of the last twenty years that 
Germany owes everything to the king, and would never have 
been united at all if the king had let parliament have its way. 
With tremendous passion, defiance, and scorn, he turned upon 
the advanced Liberals, and signified his complete abandon- 
men of the whole Liberal Party by leaving the House when 
Herr von Bennigsen rose to speak, a slight which he had 
hitherto always reserved for members of the Progressist frac-. 
tion. By these successive movements, which together form a } 
connected line of action, Bismarck has probably intended to 
put his foot not only on the rising parliamentary opposition, 
but also on the awakening desire in the country to be governed 
by a parliamentary majority—to warn, and at the same time 
reassure, the strongly Conservative and monarchical sections 
of the people—and to engage on the side of the Government 
for future contingencies the extremely powerful army of } 
officials. With the position thus strengthened behind him, 
he is better prepared either to pursue his famous dilatory line 
of action, or to make a daring and vigorous attack with his 
present forces, or to seize an early opportunity of dissolving 
the Diet. 

Secondly, Bismarck has also taken care in other directions 
and by other means to throw oil on the waters which the 
elections had troubled. On the one hand, great efforts have 
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been and are being made to restore*friendly relations with 
Rome, while at the same time the leader of the Centrum, the 
Hanoverian Particularist, Windthorst, has been somewhat 
handled foully by Prince Bismarck’s organ, ‘The North 
German Gazette.’ Two movements meant to secure if possible 
the Catholics, and at the same time to intimate to the country 
and the Centrum that the Kulturkampf can be ended, but 
only by the subordination of the Catholic political party 
to the Imperial Government. Again, in his very guarded 
speech on January 9th, he took care to relieve the uneasi- 
ness which the strongly socialistic character of portions of 
his projects had caused in manufacturing circles. He not 
only emphasized the impossibility of allowing benevolent 
and humane considerations alone to override the unyielding 
law and necessities of international trade and competition, but 
he expressly declared that he had seen reason to remove that 
part of his workmen’s insurance scheme which contemplated 
the formation of one or more central state insurance offices. 
Moreover, by the measures which he has brought before the 
Diet, he has confirmed the general confidence in his power to 
overcome opposition. The acceptance by an overwhelming 
majority of his arrangements for incorporating Hamburg and 
the Lower Elbe in the German Customs Union was a decided 
triumph of his iron will. Another marked victory of his will, 
whatever it may be of his wisdom, is the practical acceptance by 
the Prussian Diet of the bill for the purchase by the Prussian 
state of additional railways. In other directions his policy 
has in principle received important though unintended ac- 
knowledgment. The combined Liberal fractions have in 
their workman’s insurance bill accepted the two principles 
of a universal compulsory insurance and of a supervision of 
the offices by Government. The overwhelming majority of 
the Imperial Diet have also pronounced in favour of a revision 
of the Falk legislation, though it may not be a revision such 
as the Government would sanction. 

Finally, Bismarck as a great tactician is evidently occupied 
in making the best he can of his present parliamentary forces. 
His endeavour is to crush the Liberal opposition and to con- 
vert the Centrum into docile supporters if possible, or in any 
case into temporary allies, in an undertaking of immediate 
mutual benefit. How far he will succeed in doing this is a 
most interesting question, on which it is expected that the 
debates now proceeding in the Prussian Diet on the amend- 
ment of the May Laws will throw light. At present his chances 
of great success appear small. J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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The Revolution. By H. A. Tatne, D.C.L., Oxon. Author of 
a ‘History of English Literature,’ ‘ Notes on England,’ 
&e. Translated by John Durand. Vol. II. Sampson 


Low and Co. 


M. Taine is not making the progress he had hoped in his great 
historical enterprise. This is now the third volume, counting the 
Ancien Régime as the first, which it really was ; and he has not yet reached 
the most appalling point of the Revolutionary horrors. At the rate at 
which he proceeds his work will probably be double if not treble the 
length of that of Carlyle’s. If he studies proportion, the latter will prove to 
be the true estimate. He has lingered on the threshold tracing out causes 
and somewhat perilously mixing his philosophy with facts. This has 
been the weak point of M. Taine’s work from the first. He set out with 
the vaunted purpose of complete impartiality; he was to study the 
phenomena, he said, as a naturalist studies the metamorphosis of an 
insect ; and lo, in his first chapters he enounced a theory. That theory, 
under various phases, appears in each section as he proceeds, more or less 
disguised, of course; and it may be simply set down as the desire to prove 
that order is not the prerogative of democracy pur et simple, and the 
impossibility of culture without a settled centre of order and tradition. 
The idea that sovereignty lies in the people, and that it can act directly 
to carry out its own edicts, he regards as a kind of self-annihilation—very 
effectively summarizing its claims thus: ‘This power is that of the 
populace, of a ferocious, suspicious sultan, who, appointing his viziers, 
keeps his hands free to direct them, and his scimitar ready sharpened to 
cut off their heads ;’ which is very piquant in its way. Only what comes 
of the assertion which soon has to be made that ‘such is the horror that 
licentious associations have already universally ,inspired, that there is 
reason to believe the great mass of the French population would consider 
even despotism a blessing, if accompanied with security to persons and 
property, such as is experienced under the worst governments of Europe?’ 
Clearly, as we shall see, the lack is of a possible governing class in a crisis. 
In the Ancien Régime M. Taine’s purpose was to say all that he 
could for it, to mourn over it at last as the loss of a centre of manners 
andrefinement; and in his determination to accomplish this, he has been 
compelled to bear very unfairly against the attempt at popular govern- 
ment. But ‘one thing is set over against another, and there is nothing 
single or separate.’ It was noticeable at the very outset of M. 'l'aine’s 
work that, in spite of his desire to be philosophic and exhaustive, he did 
not recognize and exhibit the evil that had been done to France through 
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the work: of the Ancien Régime in the banishment of a middk-class. 
This is a point that could hardly have escaped M. Taine. He is too 
close a student and too faithful a reporter on the causes of social change 
for that. But it did not suit his theory to give it prominence. The 
middle-class, as Aristotle said, is the salvation of the State, and a 
philosophic historian in making his charge against the Revolution, even 
by the process of professedly tracing out the causes that led to it, should 
have honestly set forth this great and significant element. But M. Taine 
ignored it in the course of his elaborate summary. In the present volume 
we find him writing to this effect: ‘If it be true that a nation should be 
represented by its superior men, France was singularly represented during 
the Revolutiou. From one Assembly to another we see the level steadily 
declining ; especially is the fall very great from the Constituent to the 
Legislative Assembly. The actors entitled to perform withdraw just as 
they begin to understand their parts; and yet more, they have excluded 
themselves from the theatre, while the stage is surrendered to their 
substitutes.’ The fact is undoubted; but what was one of the leading 
causes of this? It was the lack of a correcting influence to the wild 
canaille during the earlier stages of the Revolution, in the presence of a 
steady and solid industrial middle-class, who would have been able to 
check the excesses, and to point to rational reforms, and who yet would 
have had a present and pressing interest in the maintenance of public 
order—the very class which in the Huguenots had been extirpated or 
expatriated. It is now confessed on all hands that very slight but wise 
surrender to the needs and wishes of the people on the part of king and 
court would have sufficed to prevent the outbreak ; the lower orders, 
once having thrust themselves into the position of governors, step by step 
overpowered the more sober and regulative minds, because these are 
(mainly from thé causes that M. Taine ignored) already in a pitiable 
minority. The process is only natural. The elements which were 
powerfully present to maintain order in the English Revolution were 
conspicuously absent here ; but it is at once wrong and unphilosophical 
to charge the whole blame on the democracy. M. Taine, in speaking of 
the Constituent Assembly, says: ‘The hundred plain honest men of the 


ordinary standard of merit, tolerably sensible and firm, resist to as great - 


an extent as possible ; but those with whom the pompous dogmas of the 
Revolution catechism have prestige gradually assert themselves and 
prevail.’ Just so: the king and aristocracy having failed in time to 
perceive what was wanted on their part, and to yield to the necessities 
of the situation, the class which is without any control by reason of solid 
interests gradually outnumbers and overwhelms all other classes. The 
aristocracy are effete; and the merchant class are few and incompetent 
through their having been so long kept in abeyance and without political 
training or experience, and the periodic thinning of their numbers, to 
assure the privileged classes of at least a little longer lease of power. 
And why should we wonder that, in these circumstances, the passions of 
the people, pent up for centuries, while they were ground down in every 
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possible way, should burst forth as a devouring flood when at length 
freedom was given them to speak and to act. M. Taine hints always at 
the patience and the courtesy which the noblesse displayed in the process 
of dispossession. That speaks highly for the self-control and the good 
manners of which he makes so much; but it is not the less a philo- 
sophical reflection that those who have long been kept slaves are certain 
to prove bad masters when they get the chance of power. 

M. Taine has in this volume very faithfully traced the rise and fall of 
the Jacobins. He has spared no labdéur, ransacking archives and private 
collections in the most distant corners of the country. There is one great 
disadvantage incident to the method he has adopted, and this is, that his 
constant endeavour to present general principles fatally interferes with 
the clearness of his narrative. While he deprecates all political bias, he 
shows all the bias of the philosophic doctrinaire, who is more desirous 
than he would plainly acknowledge to himself to make everything bear 
for the thesis which he set out to establish. He writes in his preface : 
‘I have again to regret the dissatisfaction which I foresee this work 
will cause to many of my countrymen. My excuse is, that almost all of 
them, more fortunate than myself, have political principles which serve 
them in forming judgments of the past. I had none; if, indeed, I had 
any motive in undertaking this work, it is to seek for political principles. 
Thus far I have attained to scarcely more than one; and this is so simple 
and it will seem so puerile, that I dare hardly enunciate it. Nevertheless 
I have adhered to it, and in what the reader is about to peruse my judg- 
ments are all derived from that: its truth is the measure of theirs. It 
consists wholly in this observation; that hwman society, especially a 
modern society, is a vast and complicated thing. Hence the difficulty 
of knowing and comprehending it.’ 

He is seldom s0 brilliant as he was in the Ancien Régime ; he is, we 
think, less solid in this than in the first volume of the ‘ Revolution.’ 
Necessarily, as the tragedy deepens, as the incidents of horror accumu- 
late, he will find it more and more difficult in his peculiar style to focus and 
picturesquely to arrange events. The dark, and almost unrelieved Rem- 
brandt-like shadows in which Carlyle so delighted will not be so easily 
managed by M. Taine. And yet, in consistency with his theory, he ought 
to paint them at their very blackest. We shall see. We fear the philo- 
sopher and the artist will hardly agree well here. We need not add that for 
skilful arrangement of detail and effective grouping this volume shows all 
the old power. M. Taine will not let his reader weary. He is always 
sparkling and brilliant, with rare vigour of contrast and epithet. We are 
sorry to add that, though Mr. Durand is in his own way competent and 
faithful, much of the peculiar delicacy and nwance of M. Taine’s style 
vanishes in the process to which he submits it; so that those who would 
feel the power and charm of M. Taine’s style must still go to the 
original. Nevertheless, the translation is, as we have said, faithful and 
serviceable. : 
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The Making of England. By Joan Ricuarp Greex, M.A., 
LL.D. Macmillan and Co. _ 


Readers will find in ‘The Making of England’ all the charm which has 
given the previous writings of the same author their peculiar hold on the 
public. The same insight into the mainsprings and motives of action, the 
same powers of picturesque description, the same flow and felicity of 
narrative which were conspicuous in the earlier, are present also in the 
later work. In some sense the latter is a fragmentary production. It 
does not, that is to say, try consecutively to trace out the story of the 
English people from its origin, but is expressly limited to one section, in 
which the foundations of the national life and character were laid. And 
Mr. Green places that period much earlier than most historians have 
heretofore done. It lay in the centuries during which successive waves 
of conquest swept over the surface of the country until the process 
leading up towards national unity was completed in the union of England 
under Ecgberht. The times from thence to Edward the First, and from 
Edward the First to our own day, show the results of the national character 
after it had been formed, but the early ‘ making’ period lay antecedent to 
the former. 

The Roman period does not a form part of the national story, but 
is merely, as it were, introductory to it. It begins after the withdrawal 
of the Romans, and extends onward from thence to the ninth century, 
through all the intervening struggles for the mastery by tribe after tribe, 
and by one race of invaders after another. It ended in the ninth century 
with the supremacy of the Saxons, when the last strongholds of the 
Britons from the Tamar to the Land’s End fell into the hands of Eegberht. 
After the conquest of Mercia he marched to attack Northumbria, which 
yielded without a blow to his summons, and he was acknowledged by 
the Northumbrian thegns as their over-lord. Herewith the national 
beginning was completed, and for the first time the English race as 
a whole came under one and the same ruler. From the moment 
when the Northumbrian thegns bowed to their West-Saxon over-lord, 
England was made in fact, if not as yet in name. There were more 
severe struggles to come, but no lasting process of disintegration was 
allowed to make progress. The foundations of unity were laid, and 
national history became a reality. 

In this volume Mr. Green tells the story of the development of the 
factors and forces that combined together in this ‘making’ of England, 
and gathers up the scattered threads of the various struggles and conflicts 
that had to be gone through. In doing so, we need hardly say that he 
wields the picturesqueness and power that spring frum a trained and 
capable historical imagination, which has been disciplined by all the 
details supplied by minute and intimate knowledge. The same marvellous 
patience and grasp which the author has shown before are again laid 
under contribution, and a true work of art is the result. It is a work 
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which will repay minute study, but which we must be content with 
merely introducing in this general way to our readers until we find 
opportunity for fuller criticism. 


Old. Yorkshire. Edited by Witu1am Sara, F.8.A.S. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Canon Rating, M.A., York 
(Secretary of the Surtees Society). Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


This is the second volume of a most laborious and what is calculated 
to be a very useful work. Mr. Smith is indefatigable in his researches, 
sparing no pains to collect facts about the antiquities and former worthies 
of a county which, beyond most counties in England, has an unreckoned 
treasury of such awaiting the patience and skill of such a worker. We 
think he has, for increase of the area of interest for such a work, done well 
to introduce sketches of notabilities of later date along with many portraits, 
that of Lord Houghton, which forms the frontispiece, being in all respects 
a very fine piece of steel engraving. The little cuts introduced here and 
there in the text are very well executed, and, on the whole, we shall say 
of it that it is such a performance as might form a model for much of the 
same kind which still remains to be done for many localities. 


James T. Fields. Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. James T. Fields showed a very rare combination of gifts. He had 
business tact and literary taste, and succeeded both as a publisher and as 
anauthor. He could judge a book faithfully at once from both the literary 
and the commercial sides, and seldom erred. Then he had a rare turn for 
society. He was genial, full of quiet fun, and he was not only witty him- 
self, but was, in the good sense, the cause of wit in others. We have 
before us now a little sheaf of his letters (which opportunity did not 
serve us to transmit to the accomplished editor of this attractive volume), 
and in each of them, though he was writing to one whom he had never 
seen, there was some little touch of fun, some quaint revelation of personal 
traits, which he meant at once to be productive of pleasure, and to‘ draw 
out’ his correspondent on the same side. In one, in which he trans- 
mitted a photograph of himself, he spoke of the ‘ youthful greybeard ’ 
who wished by the magic of the long fingers of the post-office to trans- 
form himself into a busy book-making Englishman—a very good way of 
inviting an exchange of cartes. And could there have been a better 
epithet as applied to him than the ‘ youthful greybeard,’ for to the end he 
had the innocent hope and heartiness of youth, with the sobriety and 
wisdom of grey hairs. Then in another he described in the quaintest 
terms the little bedroom in his seaside resort—Gambrell Cottage, at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea—in which so many celebrated persons had slept, 
among them Dickens and William Black, and which he called the 
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‘haunted chamber,’ though ‘the ghosts were very innocuous,’ and only 
appeared in broad daylight, not in ‘ sheets, but bound. Then, in the last 
letter which we were destined to receive from him, he told how he longed to 
see England once more, to visit the strange quiet corners which are to be 
found in London by turning a few steps out of the noisiest thoroughfares, 
to hob-nob with the crossing-sweepers and street urchins who formed an 
inexhaustible fund of amusement and pleasure to him, and whom he 
loved to ‘treat’ and to study, to wander down the green country lanes, and 
to see the hay being taken from the meadows with the sweet clover scents 
filling the air, and to shake hands once more with old friends and new 
friends in England. That was not to be; but his cheerful, winning 
presence is here in the next best form in this book. Mrs. Fields has so 
told the story that it is at once a fine literary effort and a true aid to self- 
help. Mr. Fields set out in life with few adventitious aids. He was born 
in Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, within sight of that beautiful river 
with the old Indian name of Piscatagua. His father, like the father of 
his friend, Nathaniel Hawthorne, was a sea captain, and died when his 
son was but a child. With the little that was left to her, the mother 
struggled to give him good schooling, and he profited by it, bearing off 
many prizes. When quite a lad, however, he had to forego his desire to 
enter the university, and to become a clerk in the publishing house of 
Messrs. Carter and Hendee. He rose to be a partner while only a little 
over twenty-one. He soon set the business on a new footing. He put 
himself into relation with the best authors at home and in England, paid 
liberally and published thoroughly, and when still in the prime of life 
was able to retire and devote himself to literature and lecturing, in 
which latter capacity he was much sought after. Thoreau and Holmes 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne owed much to him, and so did Miss Mitford, 
De Quincey, Thackeray, and Dickens, for the effective and remunerative 
form in which they were placed before the American public. Of De 
Quincey’s scattered works, indeed, he made a collected edition unaided, 
which mainly it was that set the old man to prepare an authenticated one 
on this side. If Mr. Fields had not shown the possibility of the thing 
it is very doubtful if the ‘ Opium Eater’ could ever have been stirred to 
give his works to English readers in the convenient form in which we now 
have them. Of all the authors with whom he came into contact he pre- 
served reminiscences. Of them he gave an excellent and judicious 
selection in his ‘ Yesterday with Authors,’ a book which is full of insight 
and sympathy and titbits of biography. But that did not exhaust the 
matter that he had gathered, and in this volume we have precious 
extracts from his diary, and many rich and racy letters, both from him 
and to him, which throw further light on his relations with the greatest 
writers, and on their characters as well as on his. The book is one of 
the most delightful we have read for a long time, There is no attempt 
unduly to magnify the merits of the subject, but only to show him as he 
really was; in this respect it is thoroughly worthy of the subject and of 
the author. We cannot afford more space than to give just three short 
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snippets from the volume ; for it would be unfair to leave it without thus 
giving a taste of its quality. Here, for instance, is a confession :—* How 
much I enjoy London. Not the dinners and the opera solely ; my tastes are 
low in some departments, and what many others would call ungenteel I 
dote upon. For instance, I like those small specimens of humanity in 
the shape of ragged boys who sweep the crossings, and have established 
such an intimacy with them that in certain streets they scent my coming 
afar off, and run to receive my trifling gratuity with a grin of satisfaction 
that is perfectly delightful. It is my delight on returning from an even- 
ing party on foot late at night, and sometimes early in the morning, for 
Londoners keep untoward hours, to encounter a poor devil, barefoot and 
hungry, and surprise him with a Niagara of hot coffee and a round of 
meat-stuffs ordered for him ata cheap establishment near Covent Garden, 
or in the Strand.’ Here, again, is a glimpse of Thackeray :—‘ Met Mr. 
Thackeray on the Boulevard—like his old self and delighted to be in 
Paris. ‘Father Prout” (Mr. Mahoney) held him by the arm. At night, 
dining at the Trois Fréres, whom should we see but Thackeray again. 
He came and sat with us, chatting during the evening in his inimitable 
way. Hesaid Father Prout was “good but dirty!” As we parted, he 
shouted “‘ Good bye, neighbour,” from down the Arcades in his own gay 
fashion.’ And here is a companion sketch of Dickens :—‘ Boston, Mon- 
day.—-Dickens came to dinner. We sat four hours. He read a short 
extract from an English newspaper, the deposition of a child, three years 
old, against “‘ Mother Jaggers,” a secreter and killer of babies. The child 
called itself the ‘‘ baby ganger,” whose duty it was to sit up in the middle 
of the bed with seven babies, and give them the bottle when they cried. 
Deponent saw “‘ Mother Jaggers”’ one day “take a drop of gin,” when by 
some means “ the ganger,” falling into the fire, and no one being there 
who could extricate it, it has been disabled for life. He intends to look 
up this matter as soon as he returns to England. .. .’ 


The Life of Napoleon the Third. Derived from State Records, 
from Unpublished Family Correspondence, and from 
Personal Testimony. By Buancuarp With 
Family Portraits in the Possession of the Imperial 
Family. Vol. IV. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has now completed a trying task. He has shown 
indefatigable research, the enviable faculty of presenting things in an 
effective light for his subject, and also—as bound up with that—some 
skill in ignoring. He has thus produced a valuable work, which must 
stand, for the present at any rate, as the authoritative history of Napoleon 
the Third. But it is inevitable that Time should bring its own qualifica- 
tions to a work so transparently partial, and written amid such close 
associations with affecting personal memorials. There was so much in the 
career of Napoleon the Third to appeal to the sentimental and sympathetic 
side of human nature that we do not wonder at the tone that generally 
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obtains. Louis Napoleon combined the impressionable and speculative 
tendency, the brooding, wistful, and abstract yearnings of the imaginative 
mind, with much of the decision and forecast of the man of action; and the 
union to the student is full of fascination. There is a problem to be studied 
as well as a career to be described, and to have the curiosity piqued is often 
more satisfactory than to have it gratified. Mr. Jerrold has, from his own 
point of view, solved the problem pretty well, and has in this last volume, 
which in not a few respects presented the greatest difficulties, risen to a high 
level as a biographer. At all events he paints a picture deftly. He had a 
wide subject, but he has done much to bring it within compass. He had to 
tell the story of the Crimean War; to describe the visit of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort to Paris, and to indicate what was implied in that 
informal revelation of friendship with England; to deal with the war in 
Italy, its causes and consequences; to analyze Napoleon’s home policy, 
and to show that, in spite of the necessities laid upon him for centraliza- 
tion, and the combination of plebiscites with aristocracy, he ever meant 
well to the highest interests of France and to European progress; he had 
to detail the combination of cireumstances which impelled Napoleon into 
the Franco-German War, and the defects of administration which mainly 
led to the humiliating defeat at Sedan; he had to picture the retirement, 
the pain, and the misery of Chislehurst, brightened only by the presence 
of faithful adherents and the respectful attentions of not a few of the 
greatest and most distinguished in our country. 

It is in every way creditable to Napoleon the Third that he made so 
favourable an impression on the Queen and the Prince Consort, and to the 
end maintained their respect and affection. That says much for him as 
aman. As we read of these matters it is almost impossible for us to credit 
some of the things which appear to be all too plainly brought home to him 
in the bloody accompaniments of the coup d'état. Not that we would for 
& moment pin our faith to Victor Hugo, although some of his authorities 
at least deserve credence. 

If we absolve Napoleon from any complicity with the views of those 
with whom he surrounded himself, and whose falseness so fatally minis- 
tered to his ruin, we must reluctantly trace some laxity of moral fibre, or 
some incomprehensible toleration amounting almost to judicial blindness 
and disregard of some of the prevailing laws of life. Mr. Jerrold tells us 
that the Emperor said one day, laughing, ‘How can you expect my 
Government to get on? ‘The Empress is a legitimist; Morny is an 
‘Orleanist ; Prince Napoleon is a republican; I am a socialist. Only 
Persigny is an imperialist, and he is mad.’ There was too much truth 
and reality under this fun; and if he had added that M. Rouher was 
retrograde, and with no sympathy for the people, and that M. Olivier was 
an adventurer, the list, in essentials, would have been complete. The 
Emperor’s protestations of friendship to Olivier even after he had disclosed 
himself, prove a true heart for friendship, and show some lack of power in 
discriminating motives. 

In the midst of the graver elements in the book we have some delight- 
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ful bits of reminiscence and gossip. We have glimpses of Sainte-Beuve 
and Prosper Mérimée. The latter is observant and incisive, as he always 
was. He was at Biarritz when Bismarck visited the Emperor, and he 
thus describes the German minister: ‘ Another personage, M. de Bismarck, 
pleased me more. He is a big German, very polite and by no means 
naif. He brought with him a wife, who has the biggest feet in Germany, 
and a daughter who walks in the footsteps of her mother,’ 

Of the ex-Empress the portrait we find here is tender and full of grace. 
She is not only gifted with tact to inspire courtiers with respect and admi- 
ration; she is considerate and charitable, qualities ever exercised for the 
good of the masses. In the midst of ceremonies and frivolities, it may 
be, forced upon her; in the midst of many cares and responsibilities— 
for Mr. Jerrold is careful to show us how complete was her sympathy 
with her husband in his State affairs—her mind is engaged with schemes 
for social improvement, and with charitable enterprizes. She establishes 
on her marriage, and with her marriage gifts, an orphan aslyum for girls, 
and an orphanage for boys to celebrate the birth of her son with the gift- 
fund raised by national subscription. She proposes thoughtful schemes 
whereby the waste heat in the lower storeys—the abodes of the well-to-do 
—should be utilized to warm the garrets of the poor. We love to think of 
her engaged in such works as these, and to read that ‘she presided at the 
committee meetings of these two orphanages and attended to the details 
of management, and made them models of order and efficiency.’ 

On the whole, Mr. Jerrold has well acquitted himself of his task; he 
has presented the Emperor in the fairest colours, and has touched the 
portrait with the most tender tints. If sympathy is, as Goethe said, 
essential to biography, then Mr. Jerrold’s claims are strong, for in his 
case sympathy has controlled his energy, and thus mellowed and made it 
effective for his end. 


Charles Lowder. A Biography. By the Author of the ‘ Life 
of St. Theresa.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Charles Lowder is one of the men whom ritual churches canonize, and good 
men of all churches revere. Few instances of consecration to the wretched 
and sinful could be found surpassing his service in the East of London. 
In the best and highest sense he was an enthusiast—absorbed in his work, 
and regardless of everything but its great religious issues. The record of 
his self-sacrifices and untiring zeal may stand side by side with that of 
Sister Dora; only, with equal consecration, his character was of a higher 
and completer type. The constitutional peculiarities of the man enter 
very largely into the service of the minister. Other men equally con- 
secrated, unselfish, and zealous may fall very far short of results such as 
Charles Lowder realized. Many men, for instance, give themselves with 
equal entireness to Evangelical work in the neglected parts of London ; 
very few realize the results which Charles Lowder realized in St. Peter’s' 
in the East: and that in virtue of a peculiar personal entireness, direct- 
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ness, fearlessness, and enthusiasm. With his sacramentarian dogmas, 
his ritual methods, and his ecclesiastical assumptions we have no particle 
of sympathy, but they are not to be mentioned in comparison with the 
twenty-four years of unwearied devotedness, self-sacrifice, and passionate 
human sympathy, which have virtually canonized him with those 
amongst whom he laboured, and with all good men who knew of his 
labours. He did his work in his own way, and in its spiritual results we 
rejoice as ardently as his most earnest ecclesiastical sympathizers. 


James Mill. A Biography. By Atzxanper Bary, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aber- 
deen. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

John Stuart Mill. A Criticism. Same Author and same 
Publishers. 


The appearance of these two books simultaneously is suggestive of 
contrast as well as of comparison :—in how much the famous father and 
son resembled each other, and in how much they were contrasts. With 
the elder Mill it would almost appear that religion never touched any 
element deeper than the intellect—it was merely a phase of human nature 
to be studied objectively—while at the outset of life he made a religious 
profession; the son, on the other hand, while he wrote of himself in the 
Autobiography as one of the ‘very few examples, in this country, who 
has not thrown off religious belief, but never had it,’ he certainly did reveal 
a vein of religious sentiment that could not be hidden, and which, thrown 
back on itself, took very unexpected and fantastic expression. The intel- 
lect and the heart were there in peculiar divorce, and never came into 
harmony. The contradictions which the presence of this sentiment 
imparts, especially to the later writings of John Stuart Mill—whieh on 
every ground ought to have been the most consistent, if we regard him 
merely as a logician—causes no little discomfort to Professor Bain, who, 
approaching the problem purely from the logical or intellectual side, and 
without any touch of that finer sympathy which comprehends and reveals, 
makes his subject look rather more contradictory than there was need for. 
This also, of course, gives him the air of assuming more of intellectual 
superiority than he really means to assume over those who were his 
teachers and friends. On the side of sensibility and impressibility we 
make bold to say that there was much in John Stuart Mill that was femi- 
nine. His ideal of goodness was high, and, in spite of his incapacity, as 
is well pointed out by Dr. Bain, and remarked upon also in the Journals 
of Caroline Fox, he was thoroughly abstract, and had little power of con- 
crete realization. Yet the moment that the religious sentiment is touched 
the imagination asserts itself; he will endow the object with the qualities 
that he loves, even if it does not possess them, or possesses them only in 
very moderate degree, and will be a poet and religious worshipper in spite 
of himself. We have several instances of this in his biography ; and his 
attitude towards Christ, in whom he finds not only a teacher but the elect 
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of His race, worthy of all love and honour, is a most remarkable testi- 
mony. Professor Bain is eager to show how inconsistent this was with 
his philosophy. So it was. But 


‘ Was there ever yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently ?’ 


One of the greatest writers that ever lived has said a ‘ perfectly consistent 
man were a monster with no true relations to his species,’ A man’s errors 
and his departures from his own philosophy on the side of emotion, as it 
determines practice, are the proof of such largeness of nature as it is hard 
to confine within logical fences; and it is one of the highest testimonies 
to the greatness of John Stuart Mill’s nature that he could afford to be 
false to his abstract position of negation in regarding what powerfully 
appealed to his moral sense, his emotions, and religious sentiment. That 
he responded as he did to the claims of Jesus as a teacher is one of the 
strongest proofs of his sincerity. The elder Mill is interesting to us, but 
in quite a different manner from his son. He is robust, clear, with a 
shrewd eye to the practical business of life. His interests, so to say, lie 
all on the middle planes of life, and connect themselves by abstract laws. 
He never soars high, he never sinks low. He is thus perfectly consistent. 
He regarded his leading doctrines—which he held to such degree in com- 
mon with Bentham that that philosopher is perhaps justified in saying 
that ‘I am the spiritual father of Mill, and Mill is the spiritual father of 
Ricardo ’—as sufficing principles for the conduct of life, and he was con- 
tent to apply them to all subjects, from Aristocracy and the Poor Law to 
the question of Prisons and Church Establishments. On the latter subject, 
perhaps, he gives the most effective and eloquent utterance of which he 
was capable in an article which is duly dealt with in this volume. The 
career of the elder Mill is a wonderful instance of what sheer strength of 
brain and will can do to carve out a career even in this old and exhausted 
country. He was the eldest son of a poor shoemaker in the county of 
Kincardine, in Scotland, who was often in difficulties, and at last, after he 
had struggled through much and educated his family, became bankrupt. 


James, by the aid of Sir John Stuart, of Fettercairn, and some other 
friends who perceived his abilities as a boy and persuaded his parents to 
keep him at school, had managed to get forward to the university, acting 
the while as tutor to Sir John Stuart’s daughter. He studied for the 
Church of Scotland, took licence, acted for a time as a probationer, or 
supply for others, tried for several churches and failed, and finally went 


to London and began a literary career. It is very remarkable that 
though, even after he was in London, he was still willing to accept a charge 
in the Scottish Church, to relieve him from ‘a life of toil and anxiety,’ we 
have no record of any kind of mental struggle such as might be expected 
in the case of one who afterwards avowed such an extremely negative 
position with regard to all religion. His struggles for a mere living were 
at first very hard, but perseverance and capability were his good angels 
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that got him friends and finally also a settled position. For years he was 
a writer for reviews, from the first indicating the peculiar bias of his mind 
towards utilitarianism, the principles of which he did so much to apply 
to practical and political questions. He began to write the ‘ History of 
India,’ which occupied more than ten years of his life, while his whole 
dependence was on literary work; and whilst he was engaged on it he 
married the daughter of the keeper of a private lunatic asylum. Unfor- 
tunately he did not find in his wife the fullest sympathy. But the gigantic 
enterprize, which seemed only to withdraw him for so long a period from 
mere money-yielding work, suggested to his friends a sphere for him. 
Through the efforts of Bentham, Russell, and Hume he got an office in 
the East India House at £800 a year, which was increased as time went 
on, and James Mill was thus set above such ‘toil and anxiety’ as had 
made him wish for a charge in the Church of Scotland. It has to be 
confessed that when thus released from the pressure of trivial cares, he 
worked nobly in the cause of philanthropy and social reform, failing in no 
way to approve himself a faithful exponent, in good report and ill report, 
of the principles by which he believed that society would be best improved 
and the individuals composing it made most happy. Much as we dis- 
agree with these principles, particularly in special aspects of them, it has 
to be said that James Mill was throughout consistent, and that his famous 
son in his efforts to secure greater liberty for the individual, to establish 
political equality, and to improve legal procedure, was only carrying out 
the ideas for which his father had energetically contended before him. It 
is very refreshing to see also how faithful Mill was to his early friends, 
and how concerned he was for the honour of his father and his family. 
When the bankruptcy came he arranged to pay all his father’s creditors, 
and did it, though this was before he had got his post in the India House, 
and whilst his income was wholly dependent on his pen. The story of 
the early days, indeed, is deeply interesting, and Professor Bain has told 
it well. 

We get admirable glimpses into the style of life in a north-eastern 
Scottish county in the end of last century, before the period of the 
Reform Bill, and home pictures that are valuable as having now com- 


pletely passed away. The various classes then were far less definitely 
marked off from each other than they still are in the south. James 
Mill, when a mere youth, found in the house of a farmer, who in Eng- 
land would have stood as a wealthy yeoman, as he calls it, ‘a second 
home;’ and he was welcomed by Lady Stuart at Fettercairn House on 
a footing of equality when yet a young man. In fact, they would seem 


to have been proud rather than otherwise to show him in company, which 
proves how far intelligence and education had tended to remove the 
mountains of class prejudice which exist so prominently in some other 
places. In narrative Professor Bain is admirable. As he proceeds in 
outlining the life of James Mill, however, he has of necessity to mingle 
criticism more and more, with the result that the idyllic element that 
gave such colour and piquancy to the earlier chapters is greatly missed. 
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His analysis of James Mill’s characteristics at the close is very thorough. 
The sketch of John Stuart Mill suffers from the meagreness of the narra- 
tive. The facts given only whet the curiosity, and the criticism here does 
not strike us as being always so satisfactory as in the other book. But, 
taken altogether, these two books are the result of intimate knowledge 
and of the utmost care and labour, and will do much to form in the minds of 
Englishmen the final estimate of these two remarkable men, who did so 
much for English thought, though doubtless Time and the operations of 
other minds will do not a little to modify it on some not unimportant 


particulars, 


Chapters from the Autobiography of an Independent Minister. 
Williams and Norgate. 


People are very tired of the lucubrations and vituperations of men who 
seek to defame the religious bodies which they have left and in which 
they failed. As a rule, scarcely any but disappointed men write such 
books, and disappointment is not apt to generate the most judicial or the 
most amiable frame of mind. It is a merit of the book before us that it 
is free from the mean vice of vilifying quondam associates. The writer 
speaks as favourably of the spirit, motives, and methods of Congre- 
gationalism as could be expected—in some particulars he renders it high 
praise—none the less is the record that of a man who failed in Congrega- 
tionalism and who left it because he failed. Places and personages are so 
thinly disguised that it would be affectation to pretend even a doubt 
concerning them or concerning the writer. He apparently wishes to be 
fair, but he certainly is not accurate. Concerning the Langport experience 
we are not competent to speak. Doubtless the deacons against whom he 
so bitterly inveighs would have another side of the matter to put. No 
doubt there are deacons, as there are churchwardens and class leaders 
and influential men everywhere, who are masterful and unreasonable, and 
who give ministers much gratuitous trouble, but as a class there are no 
men to whom churches owe so much for service, and ministers for hearty 
co-operation and kindness. The case as here put lacks verisimilitude. 
There must be many more things to be said, judging, as we judge, solely 
from internal evidence. We are the more distrustful as we are able to 
affirm positively, both from personal knowledge and from documentary 
records, that the case of the college tutor referred to in his college 
experiences was exactly the reverse of that bere put. The committee had 
nothing whatever to do with the trouble; it came upon them as a surprise. 
They did their utmost to harmonize matters, and adopted a mediating 
resolution which enabled the continuance of the tutor’s services so long 
as it was possible for him to meet his classes. It is impossible that a 
single student in the house could be ignorant of this. We cannot there- 
fore have-great confidence in the accuracy of a man whose ‘ blood boils’ 
over a purely imaginary representation. We cannot avoid the suspicion that 
the Langport troubles may be as grossly misrepresented as the college 
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troubles. We are not judging the matter on its merits. We could say 
much in admiration of, and in sympathy with, an old personal friend. 
We simply say the facts were not as here represented. 


Victor Hugo and His Time. By Aurrep Barsov. Illustrated 
with 120 Drawings by Eminent French Artists, and a 
Great Number of Drawings by Victor Hugo. Translated 
by Extten E. Frewer. Sampson Low and Co. 


The story of Victor Hugo's life is wonderfully like his art. It is full 
of contrasts, sudden movement, outrage of ordinary rule and calculation, 
disregard of all notions of prudence. But it triumphs ir the end very 
much us if prudence had been the prevailing element; and it 1s every- 
where overshadowed by something fateful, Titanic, sublime. If some 
would say the shortness of the step from tke sublime to the ridiculous is 
in one or two instances exhibited, that is only exceptional; but just as he 
did pass from the heroic to the—well, to something else, when he began 
to denounce to the soldiery the character of ‘Napoleon the Little’ from 
the top of a ’bus, as he has himself told in ‘ The History of a Crime,’ so 
there is one turn in ‘ Marion de Lorme,’ and another in the ‘ Travailleurs 
de Mer,’ which smack of the same quality. Victor Hugo was indeed 
‘VEnfant Sublime,’ as Chateaubriand, or rather Soumet, named him; 
and something of the character clings to him even in-age. The colossal, 
the ideal, the grandly tragical, are brought into contact with the common- 
place, the real, often the trivial of every-day life. He is the true 
romanticist, and his great merit is that he was one of the grand factors 
—perhaps the grandest factor—in the ending of the classical régime in 
French literature, reflecting most potently, as coming events cast their 
shadows before, the triumphs of modern ideas and democracy and the 
rights of man. And this he did the more effectively that he was no 
formula-monger, but kept himself always in close contact with the broad 
and commanding instincts and passions of human nature, if sometimes 
he exaggerated their expression in individual cases. We cannot but think 
that there is some want of due proportion in the large space given in this 
volume to the discussion of literary characteristics and the analysis of 
the works compared with that devoted to Hugo’s patriotic labours. The 
incidents connected with his friendship with King Louis Phillipe are 
detailed ; but we should have liked a fuller account of his irrepressible 
activity at the period of the coup d'état, thoroughly expressive as it is in 
so many ways of the man. In all his domestic and private relationships 
Hugo shines with fullest lustre. His devotion to his mother was great, 
and to her quiet discretion and grace of character he owed much: his 
affection for his sons was intense; we love to think of the old man with 
his grandchildren beside him, and of his devotion to the orphans, 
especially in his long period of exile. We should not omit to say that 
the earlier chapters of the book are very interesting and picturesque, 
owing to the varied scenes and places to which we are introduced; for 
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Hugo's father was a soldier, who was entrusted with somewhat trying 
missions to Spain, and to other places, in which his family accompanied 
him, a circumstance which did much to aid him in that rich repository 
of scenery which often stood him in good stead. Some more exhaustive 
effort might, we think, have been made to show how Victor Hngo’s 
political ideas came iusensibly to modify and to deepen the effect of his 
art, if in a sense they caused them in some respects to fail as regards some 
elements in correct and severe form—the only thing, if personal spite 
or feeling is to be set aside, which can be held to have justified Saint- 
Beauve in his change towards Hugo, and his attack upon him in 
the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ This point itself would form abundant 
materials for an article, and we cannot pause even to suggest the leading 
ideas here; we must content ourselves with saying that the book is very 
readable, and that Miss Frewer has rendered it into very careful idio- 
matic English. Some of the larger illustrations are pretty specimens of 
French wood-engraving, and the little ones let into the text, particularly 
those from sketches by Victor Hugo, do much to lighten up the pages. 


Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scupper. Sampson Low 
and Co. 

Washington Irving. By Cuartes Duprey Warner. Same 
Publishers. 


These two volumes, the first of a series which promises to be very 
useful, are direct contrasts, alike as respects the subjects and the style of 
treatment adopted. Noah Webster, the p!odding but eloquent man of 
enterprise, always intent on a practical object, and seldom deeply in- 
fluenced by sentimental considerations, stands in opposition to Washing- 
ton Irving, who was distinctly of the impressionable and unpractical 
type, dreaming, and waiting, and declining to avail himself of the tempting 
profitable openings which frequently presented themselves to him. They 
belong to totally different temperaments, and yet they were, each in his 
way, typical Americans. Webster represented the new American—the 
American who makes his culture serve him at every point to win money or 
reputation. Irving was the American of aristocratic temper, who illustrates 
the ideal of self-restraint and the power to set aside and appropriate only 
what fits in with his genius. Odd as it may seem to say it, America has 
produced more of this type, and with its own peculiar flavour, than any 
old country could do. Webster is determined to make his genius fit in 
with the development of his country, Irving is determined to receive only 
what will fit in with his peculiar genius, and both do it in the most strik- 
ingly American way. We follow the career of Webster, marking out the 
plan of his Dictionary, determined to make it represent an American ideal, 
and not an English one; we see Irving in his ‘Knickerbocker’ and ‘ Rip 
van Winkle’ imaginatively and half unconsciously doing the same thing— 
taking possession of influences that were just colouring American life, and 
imparting to them the final and characteristic flavour of nationality. In 
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a sense, these two men first gave distinction to America on the literary 
side, and in illustrating this much might be said. In Webster there was 
little humour, in Irving there was much, but it was of the unobtrusive, 
retiring kind, which gained by being dwelt upon. The stories of the lives 
of the two men have been well told—told in a manner suited to the idio- 
cyncrasies of each. There is no attempt at exhaustiveness, which, indeed, 
would have been a mistake; but the leading facts are emphasized in such 
a way as to prepare for the summing up of characteristics at the close, 
which in both cases is very well done. On the whole, the series has 
been well begun, and we look forward with lively expectation to the others 
promised on Hawthorne, Thoreau, and the rest. 


The Voyage of the Vega. By A. E. Norpvensktéup. Two 
Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


The praises which have been lavished on this splendid work are really 
no more than commensurate to its merits. Simply as an exploring 
feat, the voyage of the Vega would be sufficiently remarkable. It is 
true the existence of a water-way along the northern coast of Asia can 
scarcely be called a new discovery. It had long been known that the 
ice-drift at Novaya Zemlya and the dangerous Kara Sea beyond—the 
terror of eighteenth century navigators—could almost always be penetrated 
at certain seasons of the year; and though the northernmost promontory 
of Siberia had never been circumnavigated, the reports of walrus-hunters 
left little doubt that open water would be found there in the later weeks 
of summer. No vessel, however, before the Vega had ever sailed from 
one ocean to the other; and none assuredly has ever brought back a richer 
freight of scientific observations. Starting from Karlskrona on July 22nd, 
the Vega before the end of August had left Cape Cheluskyn far behind, 
and, after visiting the New Siberian islands, was almost within sight of 
Behring’s Straits, when the ice-belt to the east of Kolyutschin Bay hem- 
ming her in, frustrated at the eleventh hour her captain’s hopes of accom- 
plishing the enterprise in a single season. Disappointing as this was to 
Nordenskiéld and his companions, the reader cannot affect to regret an 
accident which has given him one of the most delightful chapters in the 
book—the story of their visits to the nomad Chukches. The commercial 
value of the passage thus explored is still, perhaps, an open question, to 
which, indeed, the detention of the Vega, the more recent wreck of the 
Jeannette, and the disasters which from time to time have overtaken the 
American whaling fleet, might incline us to return a negative answer. 
On this point only does Baron Nordenskiéld appear to us unduly sanguine ; 
though very possibly portions of the route as far as the mouths of the great 
Siberian rivers may be traversed in properly constructed vessels with 
distinctly valuable trade results. But these speculations, and even the 
story of the voyage itself, are half forgotten in the amazing wealth of 
historical and scientific commentary. The history alone of previous 
explorers, which Nordenskidld, in his desire to do them justice, perpetu- 
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ally interweaves with his own adventures, would in itself furnish out a 
volume. From the Norwegian Othere—the shipman of our Saxon Alfred 
—to Richard Chancellor and the ill-fated Willoughby, and from these 
again to the time of Wood; whose evil report of the Novaya Zemlya ice 
seems definitely to have turned the tide of exploration westwards—the 
discovery of a north-east passage had been the dream of Dutch and 
English navigators. From Wood’s days onward it had been wholly left 
to Scandinavian and Russian seal-hunters, with now and then a scantily 
equipped expedition of the Russian Government, until Nordenskidld once 
and for ever solved the problem. The adventures and the very names of 
these bold mariners will be new even to readers fairly versed in Arctic 
literature, while their feats of hardihood and endurance, in fragile barks 
which could not face a heavy sea, may vie with anything in naval record. 
Of still higher interest are the copious notes on all the phenomena of land 
and sea, the nature of the Siberian ice, the plants and living creatures of 
the mainland and the isles, the hunters of the coast, and the heathen 
tribes of the sparsely peopled interior. The shore line had often to be 
rectified. For two whole days the Vega sailed along where the best 
charts had marked dry land. In the Siberian seas there are none of the 
great icebergs which break away from the glaciers of Greenland. Baron 
Nordenskiéld, at first an unbeliever in an ‘open Polar Sea,’ is now dis- 
posed to credit its existence, provided it be sufficiently free from islands, 
and looks upon Siberia as an admirable starting-point for a new voyage 
in the direction of the Pole. On the mainland, too, there were no signs 
of glacial action. The climate where the mammoth throve and multiplied 
was the same, he thinks, as in the present day. Of the vast natural re- 
sources of Siberia tlre Swedish savant has not been the first to speak. 
A newer fact is the discovery of great heaps of ‘ cosmic dust,’ unalloyed 
here by any earthy mixture. So huge are they as almost to justify the 
belief that these falls of meteoric matter upon our globe in the long ages 
of its course through space may form an appreciable element in its com- 
position. Space fails us to make more than passing mention of the ample 
chapters on the birds of Novaya Zemlya, the extinct animals of New 
Siberia, the habitats of seal and walrus, sea-otter and sea-bear, and of the 
excellent illustrations of the dresses and the idols, the weapons of war 
and chase, the dwellings and the sepulchres of Samoyed, Tunzus, and 
Chukche. With the last-named the Vega’s men, in the long winter of 
their imprisonment, had time to form an intimate acquaintance. In 
olden times a race of warriors, at present the most peace-loving of savages, 
these simple savages live in amity with all men, ignorant of the very 
name of the White Czar, and devoid of all conception of laws or govern- 
ment, blessed solely with a happy temper, which defies even the spoiling 
they receive in childhood. Their powers of endurance are simply mar- 
vellous. Lightly clad and scantily fed, a Chukche will face with impunity 
a winter storm when even his own dogs will die of cold. Set free at 
length in the summer of ’79, the scientific chiefs of the expedition find 
opportunities even in China and Japan for fresh and interesting comment 
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—perpetually contriving to say something new, if not of Oriental scenes 
and places, at least of the inner life and mental attitude of races essen- 
tially different from ourselves. Of the honours which awaited them on 
their return to Europe it is unnecessary to add a word. How amply these 
honours were deserved by all, the present volumes yield abundant proof. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. Summer and Winter Journeys 
through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland, 
with Descriptions of the Inner Life of the People, their 
Manners and Customs, the Primitive Antiquities, &c. 
By Paut B. Du Caamuv, Author of ‘Explorations in 
Equatorial Africa,’ &c. Two Vols. With Map and Two 
Hundred and Thirty-five Illustrations. John Murray. 


M. Du Chaillu’s great book has a happy title, and it is as interesting 
asa novel. He has certainly added a good deal to the scientific facts 
connected with Scandinavia, though we have seen it asserted that the 
chapter on the geology is not so systematic as it might have been. He is 
more successful with the antiquities and natural history. But that is not 
the side of the hook on which we fancy that M. Du Chaillu himself would 
lay most weight, or which would recommend it to the mass of readers. 
It is rather the wealth of human interest; the complete study we have 
here of the ways of the people, the admirable tact which enabled the 
author at all points to make the most of things by entering thoroughly 
into their ways and humouring them. By this process he not only got 
to understand them, but won their hearts; and it is the sunshiny reflex 
of this pleasant experience which lightens up the pages, and carries us on 
pleasantly from point to point. The purely scientific part of the book is 
valuable ; but the original and distinctive part is the hwmane. Nature 
and human nature, however, interchange their attractions, and M. Du 
Chaillu shows his skill in his mode of intermingling them. One slight 
drawback the book has, looked at from an artistic point of view. It is the 
result of many journeys, not of one journey straight and continuous, and 
here and there there is a process of dovetailing and working in which 
might have been avoided if the author had simply laid out a direct route 
for literary purposes and strictly kept to it. But it might be pleaded that 
even the slightly desultory method has its own attractions. Even when M. 
Du Chaillu is on familiar ground, as in the accounts of Bergen (with its odd 
customs and its laughable scenes at the fish mart) and of Upsala, with its 
quaint student life, he invariably adds something to our knowledge. Not 
only is he observant, but patient and possessed of all the resources which 
patience brings, and which are so indispensable to a traveller. But it is 
when he is off the beaten tracks that M. Du Chaillu is most at home. On 
remote farms where, owing to the adherence to primitive habit, a traveller 
has a great difficulty in seeing the life of the family as it is, not to speak 
of becoming a sharer in it, M. Du Chaillu’s good nature and tact pre- 
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vailed. At first he found himself relegated to the best room, and treated 

with the reserve and formality that is said to be imperative on the part of 

that class towards strangers, but in more than one instance M. Du Chaillu 

in a short time was allowed to sit with the family at meals, and to eat out” 
of the common dish. He felt the best room and the silver forks and 

spoons to be irksome when he had no company, and could hear the 

family in the next apartment at their meal, and he tells us that he was 

happy when he was privileged, after much persuagion, to sit at the family 

board, and more happy still when the further step was taken of allowing 

him to have a wooden spoon like the rest instead of the silver one. In 

this way he gained not only knowledge, but many friendships—one of the 

most attractive features in the book being the letters given from several of 
his correspondents on these remote farms. The ongoings of life from day 

to day are excellently described, with now and then little humorous 

. sketches of individual traits which are simply as delightful as they are 
incisive. ‘The plain living and the high thinking’ which go hand in 

hand on these farms is often very remarkable. M. Du Chaillu tells us 
that in one instance he was surprised to find on a farm a family, every 
member of which took a share in the daily work, and in which there was 
not only considerable command of the literature of their own country, 

but also of several foreign languages. Both in Norway and Sweden the 
lower middle class are fond of education, and will sacrifice much to secure 
it. The rigid order and precision observed aids this process of study and 
self-improvement. We do not wonder that M. Du Chaillu learned not 
only to be interested but to admire and to respect, and to form friend- 
ships. He was ready to join them in all innocent enjoyment. He tells 
us that it ‘ was charming when evening came to be seated with the whole 
household in the kitchen round a huge wood fire, the flames of which 
lighted the entire room. The hard work was then finished, and, as it 
was Christmas time, the people of the farm were dressed in their best. 
The floor of the kitchen had been scrubbed, and everything made tidy. 
A heap of firewood lay in the corner, and we were to have a dance. 
Supper was had earlier than usual. Afterwards a few neighbours came 
in. I persuaded the girls to sing; and the result was delightful.’ It is 
almost laughable to read of the means that our traveller took to set the 
learned Professor Kjerulf, of Christiana, as Bosekop, to join in blind-man’s- 
buff, and after that in a hearty game of Tag(!) We think we can see the 
two savants, one of whom, however, would be free and hearty enough, 
especially afterwards when he told stories, and made the peasants laugh 
over his adventures. But the greatest test of our traveller’s powers was 
among thie Lapps, whom also he conciliated and managed; so that his 
report of them is almost such as would be written by one of themselves. 
He describes the details of their daily life, their toils, their pastimes ; and 
is especially interesting when dealing with the reindeer, in which lies the 
Lapp’s main property. We do not remember elsewhere to have seen so 
vigorous and graphic an account as we have here. As in all cases of 
human sympathy, the situations often develope unconscious humour. 
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M. Du Chaillu’s young girl drivers, for example, are naively described, par- 
ticularly the damsel who so deftly and quietly arranged matters when the 


tire of the wheel came off. One cannot help but laugh over the difficulty © 


into which the traveller brought himself through his good nature when 
one of his girl-friends took his playful promise in earnest, and seriously 
urged that he should take her with him to America. One marvels again 
at the confidence of the maiden who unhesitatingly commits herself to 
his protection on the long winter journey from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
north. Then there is the very peculiar institution of the bathing room, 
almost incredible in its primitive simplicity. Had space permitted, we 
should have been glad to dwell on M. Du Chaillu’s remarkable winter 
journey to the North Cape, and on the decision, endurance, and tact 
shown by the traveller. The illustrations are, for the most part, very 
effective ; though some of them seem a little to lack character. The book is 
one that must not only be ranked as one of the most attractive books of 
the season, but one that is likely to remain a standard and an authority. 
At all events it well deserves so to rank among great books of travel. 


Through Siberia. By Henry Lanspetn. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


Siberia is destined to grow in importance. If the opinion of Nordens- 
kidld be well based as to the possibility of steady communication with it 
by the North-east Passage, then the future will have much to say of 
Siberia, and with other colouring than has been associated with reports of 
itin the past. It was, we know, till lately a synonym for sterility, and for 
pitiless rigour, under which both man and beast in a short time succumbed. 
We are now better informed. Siberia is itself a world, extending over 
nearly forty degrees of latitude, and comprehending, as one might almost 
say, arctic, temperate, and semi-tropical zones. It grows wheat and corn, 
it produces vines; and if an easy way for commerce is once opened up, it 
will compete with other and more early-favoured regions. Mr. Lansdell, 
who has already approved himself an expert traveller and a true philan- 
thropist, making the one phase of his activity most admirably aid anil 
support the other, has supplemented previous reports on Siberia, and has 
added fresh testimony to its attractions and possibilities. He is the very 
man for such a work as this: he has the clear eye and the hopeful spirit ; 
his ear is very quick, and his heart is open; but his head is also clear, 
and while he is keenly interested in nature and the external aspects of 
things, he never forgets man, and is full of consideration for his elevation 
and improvement. The peculiar manner in which these two impulses 
combine and modify each other form the special and unique attraction of 
this book. Mr. Lansdell made his way right across Siberia from east to 
west—from the Ural Mountains to the Sea of Japan; and it goes without 
saying that he saw all the varieties of climate and aspéct that it presents. 
He admits, of course, that in the extreme north things are dreary enough, 
but along the line of his main journey he found the temperature much the 
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same as in England at the same time of year, that is, from May to October. 
In Siberia provisions are cheap and are plentiful ; instead of the misery 
that one hears of, the exiled Russian may make himself fairly comfortable ; 
and we have it here, on good authority, that when a Finn is condemned 
to a term of imprisonment in his own country, he will not seldom petition 
the Emperor to modify his sentence to the extent of sending him to Siberia, 
where as a colonist he is pretty certain to succeed ; and so often has this 
been the case, that generally, we are told, the request is granted. One 
point which is greatly in favour of the Russian government in Siberia is 
the good order which prevails. If Mr. Lansdell had been travelling in 
Spain, or in Greece, or even in some of the mountainous parts of Italy, it 
is hardly possible that he could have got along so quietly. His pages are 
bright and readable, but they are uurelieved by any sensations such as is 
produced by attacks of brigands and other land-sharks. Mr. Spurgeon 
recently told, in his own humorous way, a story of a man who, on his way 
home, was set upon by thieves, who demanded his ‘life or his purse’ in 
the usual formal fashion. He explained to them that they must take his 
life, as he had just been at a bazaar on behalf of some charity or Church 
purpose and literally had spent every halfpenny he had for the good object, 
whereupon the thieves at once changed their tune, said how much they 
admired and respeeted him, and were inclined rather to help him than to 
demand anything from him. Mr. Lansdell would, in such circumstances, 
have had the same plea to offer. Wherever he went, he gave away what 
he had, and carried little that would have been worth stealing. His special 
mission was to visit the prisons, to gain a true notion of the condition of 
the victims—especially the political victims—and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that, on the whole, his picture is so fair. That it is faithful, 
his whole tone, no less than his well-known character for veracity, is 
sufficient witness. Among the convicts, at one visit or another, he dis- 
tributed no fewer than sixty thousand good books. He even made an 
experiment, and found that the prisoners were so eager for books that 
they were willing to pay a small sum for them; and for a copy of the 
New Testament and the Book of Psalms hundreds of them paid 24d. One 
thing that it is very pleasant to read of also, in contrast to what is often 
said of Russian officials, is the complete frankness they showed towards 
Mr. Lansdell, and their great desire to forward his views—the priests of 
the Greek Church being noticeably generous in this respect. Of course, 
Mr. Lansdell does not mean to give the impression that Russian convicts 
in Siberia never suffer any hardships. The life there would hardly be 
imprisonment if there were no hardships. But on the whole, compared 
with the sensational and blood-curdling accounts of Siberia we have had, 
the treatment is humane, and the ‘ unhappy ones’ are happy. Indeed, in 
some instances, Mr. Lansdell found that there were no such mines or such 
scenes of horror and ineessant knoutings, as have been described. His per- 
fect honesty, and his impartial and vigorous manner of detailing at once the 
good points and the bad points of the system, will, we may well hope, be 
more influential with the Russian government and the prison officials 
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than anything that has yet appeared. A few cases of cruelty were indeed 
reported to him; but in one or two of them it is clear that they were 
abuses of the system, and resulted from the failings of the chief ofticers— 
two of whom had, as he reports, been recalled and reprimanded, and one 
of them ‘ incarcerated’ for his offence. Under such a system of expatri- 
ation, it is inevitable that there should be excesses ; but it would not, for 
example, be fair to say that English prisons or lunatic asylums are hot- 
beds of cruelty because warders or other officers have failed to be patient 
and to keep their temper on all occasions. Mr. Lansdell’s book is able 
both on account of its facts and its manner of presenting them; it has 
attractions for the lover of travels and for the philanthropist ; to both we 
most cordially commend it, and trust that it may not only find a large 
cirele of readers, but that it may have the effect of enlisting others in 
the cause of improvement of the condition of convicts, which clearly he 
has very closely at heart. 


Magyar Land. Being the Narrative of our Travels through 
‘ the Highlands and Lowlands of Hungary. By a Fellow 
of the Carpathian Society, Author of ‘The Indian Alps.’ 

Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


The ‘ Fellow of the Carpathian Society’ writes well: he is observant, 
and can present a peculiar trait as vividly as he can an expected aspect of 
scenery. But he is a little inclined to be discursive: he allows himself to 
be led off the main line too easily, and he would perhaps have fared better 
with the mass of readers if he had painted on a somewhat smaller canvas. 
For it remains always true, as Dr. Johnson said, that we are more 
interested in a trifle near at hand than in a tragedy transacted at a 
distance. And ‘ Magyar Land’ is distant from us—distant not only in 
geographical miles, but by races and modes of thought, sympathies, 
general tendencies. The Hungarians are of the same race as the Turks; 
and while, by getting rid of the evil savour of a religion which impera- 
tively demands that all those of other religions must be accounted as 
enemies fit for the sword, they present a much superior aspect to the 
Turks, still they bear too abundant witness in many things to the persist- 
ence of racial ideas. Still in ‘ Magyar Land’ you see in practical form the 
idea of the inferiority of woman. Our author presents us with many 
specimens of it. The peasant woman dees all the work while the man 
gues abroad, or lounges at home and looks at her. Here is a passage 
that bears this out: ‘A woman is making bricks, whilst standing beside 
her, smoking and languidly watching her movements, is her lord and 
master; for the male Wallach is a creature who loves to take life easily. 
A little further on we see another woman hoeing away at the hard, sun- 

baked ground of her cottage-garden, as her inferior half, sitting the while 
on the doorstep, nurses the baby.’ In this country, it would seem that — 
‘women’ must not only‘ weep,’ but they must also work, while the 
men remain idle. There are many picturesque little bits of writing, as in 
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the description of Hermannstadt and Agram; and the little notes of 
habits and customs are not wanting sometimes in a touch of humour, as 
witness the query about the question of pads or no pads on certain parts 
of the women’s persons. On the whole, the book is bright and lively and, 
we should think, reliable ; while there can be no doubt of ‘the clearness 
and cleverness of these little woodcuts—some of them so naif and quaint 
—which are abundant, and now and then very neatly let into the text, 
helping to make the volumes what they are—really very pretty. 


Schwatka’s Search. By Wiuutam A. Ginper, Second in Com- 
mand. With Maps and Illustrations. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


Great interest attaches to this work. Lieutenant Schwatka’s sledging 
journey in the Arctic regions in quest of the Franklin records, may be said to 
form almost a new era in Arctic research. Certainly there have been few 
more successful or more important expeditions than his upon the track of 
the ill-fated Sir John Franklin. Besides other valuable results, Schwatka’s 
expedition had the great distinction of solving the last doubts that could 
have been felt about the fate of Franklin and his companions. He tracked 
the one untraced ship to its grave beyond the ocean, and cleared the 
reputation of a harmless people from an undeserved reproach. He brought 
home, for sepulchre in a kindler sdil, the one body which bore transport ; 
and ovex the rest he set up monuments to emphasize the undying memory 
of their sufferings and exploits. But in addition to all this, he was enabled 
to bring back with him material evidence to complete the annals of Arctic 
exploration. A good deal of Mr. Gilder’s narrative was originally pub- 
lished in ‘ The New York Herald,’ but the whole has now been put into a 
‘consecutive and complete form. Some of the compiler’s statements have 
been called in question. For example, he stated that the party experienced 
such cold weather as was almost without precedent in Arctic travel, the 
temperature falling to seventy-one degrees below zero. He also affirmed 
-that the party killed more than five hundred reindeer, besides musk oxen, 

bears, walrus, and seal, in regions where Rae and McClintock could 
searcely find game at all, and where the crews of the Erebus and Terror 
were starved to death. Further, he asserted that of the last survivors of 
Franklin’s party the majority were officers, arguing that the watches and 
silver relics found with their skeletons went far to prove their rank. After 
reading through this work we are bound tosay that the author seems to us 
to have substantiated his statements. He also advances important facts 
with regard to the native evidence that the distressed crews were in the 
last resort reduced to cannibalism—a statement which, when originally 
made, met with much hostile criticism. But to pass on. It appears that 
Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedition made the longest sledge journey on 
record, having been absent from its base of supplies for eleven months and 
twenty days, and having traversed 2819 geographical, or 3251 statute, 
miles. ‘It was the first expedition which relied for its own subsistence, 
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and for the subsistence of its dogs, on the game which it found in the 
locality. It was the first expedition in which the white men of the party 
voluntarily accepted the same diet as the natives. It was the first 
expedition which established beyond a doubt the loss of the Franklin 
records. McClintock recorded an opinion that they had perished ; Schwatka 
recorded it as a fact.’ This summary of achievements will abundantly 
attest the immense importance of Schwatka’s Arctic journey. The work 
itself is most interesting; far more so, at least, we have found it than 
ordinary books of travel or adventure. We know more about life in the 
Arctic regions, and the work that has been done there, than ever we knew 
before ; and Mr. Gilder writes so pleasantly that his narrative has all the 
charms of a romance. Schwatka and his little party certainly went 
through many exciting scenes, and scenes occasionally of great peril— 
starvation on one occasion staring them in the face in addition to all the 
other unpleasant and dangerous experiences of Arctic travel. In detailing 
the general results of the expedition, Mr. Gilder observes with justifiable 
pride, ‘The most important results of the labours of the expedition will 
undoubtedly be considered the establishing of the loss of the Franklin 
records at the boat place in Starvation Cove; and as ever since Dr. Rae’s 
expedition of 1854, which ascertained the fate of the party, the recovery of 
the records has been the main object of subsequent exploring in this 
direction, the history of the Franklin expedition may now be considered as 
closed.’ Our readers cannot fail to enjoy this volume. 


A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. By C. F. Gorpoy- 
Cumminc. Two Vols. Blackwood and Sons. 


The unique experience which gives a title to these volumes serves as a 
setting to a series of views of southern ‘isles of Paradise,’ whose more 
chastened brilliance fairly casts into the shade the famous sketches of 
‘the Earl and the Doctor. The writer embarked on board La Seignelay 
at Fiji, and visited in succession Tonga, Samoa, and Tahiti—three islands, 
or rather groups of islands, on an ascending scale of loveliness ; the first 
a little inferior to Fiji, the last perhaps as decidedly surpassing it. French: 
naval officers are model hosts, and life on board their men-of-war has 
something of a patriarchal air, less easy of attainment under our own 
more rigid discipline. A popular captain is a bon pére de famille, and 
officers and crew his duteous children. All took it as a personal affront 
when the commander of the Seignelay was ordered home by Admiral 
Serre to explain his intervention in a Samoan trade dispute, and even 
Miss Cumming owns to a slight sense of guilt (as though she had ‘ gone 
over to the enemy’) in consenting after this to be lionized by the admiral 
about Tahiti. We should add that Captain Aube’s explanations proved 
quite satisfactory to the authorities in France, and that he has since been 
appointed to a larger ship. But events on board were too far eclipsed by 
sights on shore to fill much space in these home-letters. On two points 
only was Miss Cumming’s happiness incomplete. The Seignelay had 
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touched at Easter Island ‘before reaching Fiji, and her own previous 
arrangements seemed to forbid an extension of her voyage to the Mar- 
quesas, although second thoughts modified them so far as to allow of a 
two months’ stay at Tahiti. Of these two groups she can thus only speak 
from hearsay. Of all besides she writes with the observant criticism of 
an old resident in Polynesia, skilled in the details of native manufactures, 
and a connoisseur of native songs and dances. Of Tahiti in particular we 
have nowhere seen more admirable descriptions; and the engravings 
quite bear out the text. No dolomite ranges of the old world can rival in 
fantastic forms, however they may surpass in actual height, the cliffs and 
aiguilles of Moorea; though even those, we are told, must yield to the 
rock formation of the Marquesas. But the Marquesas, rising sharply out 
of deep water, lack the girdling coral reef which is the exciting hunting- 
ground of the amphibious Tahitan. It is like reading Schiller’s ‘ Diver’ 
to listen to the account of octopods which clasp those strong swimmers in 
their arms, of clams which close upon their fingers, or of shark-caverns 
into which the bolder dive to attack the dweller, and find on turning that 
the door is guarded by his mate. 

To the ethnologist these island groups are objects of continuous interest. 
East of Fiji the general characteristics point clearly to a Malayan origin, the 
course of migration, in Miss Cumming’s opinion, having taken a line from 
Japan to Hawaii, and from thence to Tahiti and the southern isles, until 
it was at length arrested at New Zealand. The change of type from the 
short and slim Malay to the tall and stalwart South-Sea Islander would 
be the natural result of an easier life and more abundant food. In fact, 
where the conditions have been less favourable, as in some isolated groups 
nearer the equator, the original type is still preserved. Of Easter Island, 
as we have seen, Miss Cumming can write only at second hand. But her 
suggestion that this island of gigantic monoliths was once on a time an 
Iona of the Pacific, a sanctuary to which men came from far and near to 
hew out of the volcanic rock the likenesses of their gods, is at least 
extremely plausible. On mission work and its results we have some 
admirable letters. Nowhere perhaps has the conversion of barbarian 
tribes to Christianity been more general or more unquestionably genuine 
than here. Indeed, the intelligent interest taken in Church matters by 
many Protestant communities in Samoa and elsewhere, reminds Miss 
Cumming very much of the ‘ kirk elders’ of her own native land. Very 
curious, too, were the analogies between Judaic and Polynesian customs 
which gave to many a Biblical text the point and force of a personal 
allusion. The missionary still finds his most insidious foes among the 
men of his own race and colour—the lawless ‘ beach-comber,’ and the 
selfish trader. The house of Godefroi, still at the zenith of its power 
when Miss Cumming visited Samoa, was always at pains to instruct its 
agents to oppose the missions wherever they were found; and other 
trading firms were equally unscrupulous. These efforts have, however, 
been generally unsuccessful, and even where the Romish Church has 
occupied the ground—as in the islands under French protection—Church 
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of England, Wesleyan, and Congregationalist missions contrive to hoia 
their own. 

One wishes that the writer could have ended here, and not been con- 
strained to speak of times of trouble which seem in store for these poor 
islanders. Unfortunately the desire of France to bring under her flag 
each separate group between Samoa and Panama, which may supply 
hereafter a harbour or a coaling station, no longer admits of any question. 
Not only have the remaining Society Isles been formally annexed or 
bidden to prepare for annexation, but the independent Austral and Hervey 
groups—-the last a nursery of native missionaries—have been imperiously 
menaced. Even for our own Australian colonies this forward movement 
of the French has a certain danger. To the simple native it means 
nothing less than loss of liberty, introduction of an alien creed, and more 
or less subjection to the one great power which has least skill in colonis- 
ing. Miss Cumming will have established another claim to our gratitude 
if it so chance that her note of warning shall not have been sounded in 
inattentive ears. 


The Land of Khemi: Up and Down the Middle Nile. By 
Lavrence Ourenant, Author of ‘ The Land of Gilead,’ &e. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


The question has frequently been asked what had become of the clever 
but erratic author of ‘ Piccadilly,’ &c., and here at length we have another 
memorial of him. Those who are acquainted with Mr. Oliphant’s works 
will not need our assurance that they possess a true literary charm and 
much vivacity. This little record of travels in an unfrequented part of 
Egypt will therefore be doubly welcome. If any one knows the ancient 
Eastern land it is our author, who has traversed it seven or eight times 
since he made his first journey thither forty years ago. It is something, 
therefore, to have a safe guide. Mr. Oliphant remarks with regard to 
Egypt: ‘ The subject has been so thoroughly exhausted by the various works 
which have been published since the days of Mehemet Ali, and the country 
is now so largely frequented by invalids, and so overrun by tourists, 
that I should not have ventured to contribute to the popular litera- 
ture on Egypt had not the kindness of the authorities enabled me to spend 
some months in the interior, under conditions peculiarly favourable for 
an observation of the present state of the people, and which, moreover, 
tempted me, in spite of ignorance and inexperience, to venture a little 
upon the inexhaustible field of antiquarian research.’ And he very justly 
adds that there are other things to be done in the valley of the Nile besides 
living in Shepheard’s hotel, and going straight up to the Second Cataract 
and back—the usual programme with those who believe that they have 
‘done’ Egypt. There are five chapters in this little volume, devoted 
respectively to the Arsinoite Nome (known now as Fayoum, the most 
fertile region in Egypt) ; the Labyrinth and the Lakes; Old and New; 
Society in the Provinces; and Excavations at Isambheb. In olden times 
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Egypt generally was called ‘ the Land of Khemi,’ the ‘ Ham’ of the Bible, 
or ‘ the Black Country ’—a name derived from the blackness of the soil. 
Although much has been done in the way of explanation of the treasures 
of Egypt, much more yet remains to be done, though Mr. Oliphant is far 
from being insensible to the inestimable value of the labours of Egyptolo- 
gists, from Champollion to Mariette and Brugsch. With regard to the 
cultivation of the good Egyptian lands, the author says: ‘ What with their 
Domaine lands hypothecated to foreigners in one direction, and their 
Daira Sanieh lands in another, and all the principal departments of the 
government under foreign control, one has no reason to wonder at a 
reluctance to see foreigners appropriating the very soil. I only know of 
one instance of a considerable tract of land being farmed by a private 
individual who is a foreigner, and he has no cause to regret his venture ; 
but he has had much prejudice to contend with on the part of the natives, 
and had great difficulty in making his purchase in the first instance.’ Mr. 
Oliphant believes that when the central Turkish power is shaken to its 
foundations, both Egypt and Syria will declare for national independence. 
He considers that the best solution of the existing abnormal condition of 
things would be an arrangement by which Syria, excluding Palestine, 
should be placed under the protectorate of France, and Egypt under that 
of England. The national party in both countries would hail such a 
change with delight. We have read Mr. Oliphant’s book with pleasure 
and profit: it contains much interesting and valuable material upon an 
exceptionally interesting and venerable country. 


Griffin Ahoy! A Yacht Cruise to the Levant, &e. By General 
E. H. Maxwett, C.B. Hurst and Blackett. 


Those who desire a chatty and readable account of a very pleasant 
voyage will find it in General Maxwell’s work. It makes no pretensions 
to literary style, and if occasionally trivial incidents are chronicled which 
might have been omitted, the reader will forgive the fault. It is one 
almost inseparable from a volume recapitulating such a journey as is here 
described, unless, indeed, we meet with the literary artist, in whose eyes 
minor occurrences find no favour. Our author appears to have taken a 
voyage to places which are now becoming much more frequented than 
they used to be. A friend or acquaintance who had been to Greece, or 
Egypt, or the Holy Land was once a rara avis, but now Cook, with his 
‘personally conducted tours,’ has altered all that. The time, in fact, will 
soon come when the record of a journey to the East will be superfiuous. 
At present, however, there are no doubt a considerable number of persons 
who will be interested in such works as that before us. Major Maxwell 
has wandered not only about the Levant, but in Egypt, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Greece, and Italy. His pilgrimage was made only last year, so 
that his impressions are still very fresh. He left England in January 
and returned early in June. We shall not follow the General through his 
wanderings, but one amusing anecdote may be related of his call at Lar- 
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naca, in Britain’s latest possession, the island of Cyprus. Passing through 
the bazaar the party came to the Greek church of St. Lazarus, where 
tradition says Lazarus is buried. They were informed that‘ after Lazarus 
was raised from the dead he did not get on with his friends, so they sent 
him to Cyprus, where he died.’ One of the best things in this volume, 
however, has no concern with the voyage. It is a capital Scotch anecdote 
related by the author. It appears that one Sandy Coid, half-smuggler, 
half-fisherman, lived on the sea-shore, near Port William, in Galloway. 
The General’s aunt often went out in his boat for a sail in Glenluce Bay. 
Once it came on to blow a sudden gale, and one of the ladies got very 
frightened, and annoyed Sandy by many questions. ‘Hey, Sandy, what 
shall I do if we are upset?’ ‘Do, mem?’ quoth Sandy, fairly driven 
wild by her appeals ; ‘ put your heid (head) down under the water, and 
drown as fast as ye can, for I couldna help ye.’ The author’s description 
of Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, and Damascus differs little, if at all, from 
previous accounts we have read of those famous old-world places. An 
agreeable hour or two may be whiled away over this narrative. 


A Lady Trader in the Transvaal. By Mrs. Hecxrorp. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


This is a kind of diary of a residence in the Transvaal, neither better 
nor worse, from the literary point of view, than might be written by any 
averagely intelligent lady. No doubt an intending settler in that district 
might pick up many useful hints from the volume, but facts and statistics 
are not furnished, or if they are furnished, it is not in a very intelligible 
form. The author states that the narrative is a faithful account of her 
personal experience, and that the only liberty she has taken with facts 
consists of the substitution of fictitious for the real names of persons and 
farms. Some of her chapters are interesting enough, but others we think 
might have been compressed with advantage. Speaking of South Africa, 
Mrs. Heckford says: ‘ Life here is a jumble, to use an inelegant but ex- 
pressive word. To me, and to many, I fancy, there is much in the life 
which is attractive. It is, I believe, a fact that people who have been 
here for some time and have longed to return to Europe, having done so, 
have come back to finish their days in Africa. But I doubt whether more 
than two or three of those persons even could have told the characteristic 
charm which thus recalled them from their old homes.’ This may be the 
case with many persons, but it so happens within our personal knowledge 
that the persons who have originally gone out from this country to 
South Africa, have all expressed a strong desire to return and end their 
days in the mother country. The author affirms that South Africa is a 
bad training-school for high-class morality in money matters—or, indeed, 
in any matter whatever. She is disappointed with the recent turn of 
affairs in the Transvaal, and with our settlement with the inhabitants ; 
and she states that ruin has come to numbers owing to the war and the 
subsequent Convention, without being due to any looting on the part of 
the Boers. When a country has once become demoralized or disorganized, 
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there must necessarily be a considerable amount of suffering before its 
affairs can be satisfactorily and permanently adjusted. There is one 
drawback to this work ; it has neither chapter headings, a list of contents, 
nor an index. 


The Land of the Morning ; an Account of Japan and its People. 
By W. Gray Dixon, M.A. Edinburgh: J. Gemmell. 


Japan cannot be said now to be unknown to the majority of English 
people, especially since the publication of the interesting works by Sir. E. 
J. Reed and Miss Isabella Bird, to say nothing of many others on the 
same subject. But neither can we say that Mr. Dixon’s addition to the 
literature of Japan is superfluous, seeing that it is based upon a four 
years’ residence in the country, and embraces travels into the remotest 
parts of the interior. But the author has also another claim to speak of 
‘the Land of the Morning,’ seeing that he was formerly one of the pro- 
fessors in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio; and he must con- 
sequently have had considerable insight into Japanese society. No one 
can study even perfunctorily the progress of civilization in Japan without 
being struck by its many remarkable characteristics. Mr. Dixon refers to 
this, and states that although he had possessed unusual facilities for be- 
coming acquainted with the country and its people, he should not have 
proposed to write about it himself. He yielded to outward pressure at 
last, convinced that the state of knowledge in England respecting Japan 
was not what it ought to be. He contends that not only are the most 
erroneous notions respecting the empire current in educated circles, but 
that many of the text-books of geography used in the best schools contain 
statements calculated to fill with astonishment those who know anything 
about the country. One extraordinary mistake made in a newly published 
Guide round the World he points out. ‘It is therein stated that the 
correct name of Osaka is Kioto, and that it is the Mikado’s present capital 
—an error exactly similar to that of one who should say that the correct 
name of Glasgow is Edinburgh, and that it is the capital of the United 
Kingdom!’ Many other errors equally flagrant could be cited from books 
generally accredited. Mr. Dixon’s travels through the country extended, 
exclusive of sea-voyages, to between two and three thousand miles, and 
inclusive of sea-voyages to nearly four thousand miles. Unable to deal in 
detail with all his journeyings, he has been compelled to confine himself 
to a few selections. As it is, his volume extends to nearly seven hundred 
pages. He deals with the country and its people, old Japan, new Japan, 
‘Tokio and its institutions, first experiences of Tokio life, a Christmas tour 
round Fuji-San, Japanese students, some public celebrations, light and 
shade, Shintdism and Buddhism, pilgrimages, from the Eastern to the 
Western capital, three classic cities, mountain and flood, and Christianity 
in Japan. Mr. Dixon, as most travellers do, speaks hopefully of the future 
of Japan. With regard to the spread of Christianity, it is pleasant to 
know that in passing through the city of Tokio, the visitor can hardly fail 
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to notice the many little wooden buildings which, by their crosses or 
otherwise, show themselves to be places of Christian worship. Christianity 
is making headway generally in the country. Mr. Dixon’s interesting and 
valuable work is embellished by numerous illustrations and a map. 


Hesperothen: Notes from the West. A Record of a Ramble in 
the United States and Canada in the Spring and Summer 
of 1881. By W. H. Russett, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. 
Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


Dr. Russell accompanied the party of the Duke of Sutherland in their 
trip through the United States and Canada last year, and this record of it 
is dedicated to the Duchess of Sutherland. Dr. Russell had already visited 
the United States, and had seen a good deal of the life there, so that he is 
able to contrast and compare. His impression of the cities after the lapse 
of a number of years is that of immense development and activity. He 
admires the go-ahead character of the American people, and pays them high 
compliments for their ingenuity and their skillin the adaptation of inven- 
tion. The elevated railways of New York call forth his praise, as well 
they may; though he has to confess that the effect of these improvements is 
not in favour of the beauty of the city, at all events to the eye of a stranger; 
and he has to own that the old parts of New York are but little changed 
since 1861. The accounts of the interviewers’ visits to the Duke and their 
descriptions of him are full of Dr. Russell’s dash and humour. The social 
life of the cities of the United States, the art, and the literature are not 
forgotten, and whether in New York, or Washington, or Philadelphia, or 
Richmond, he is fertile of sketches of distinguished people whom he saw. 
He has even some good to say of the Red Indians, though he does not 
conceal their faults, chief of which is their passion for strong drink. Ina 
final chapter he considers the whole question of their rights, ‘reservations,’ 
and so on, and has to confess that they have been and are more wronged 
than wronging, and suggests whether it would not pay the United States 
better to adopt some wise means of conciliating and re-absorbing the Red 
man, rather than to allow adventurers to cheat him, quarrel with him, and 
shoot him down, under cover of government protection ; for that is how it 
it managed. ‘A blessed work, worthy of an imperial state, truly great and 
good,’ are Dr. Russell’s last words in this book. The most interesting 
portion of the volumes, however, will probably be found by the bulk of 
readers to be the excellent pictures of the broad prairies and the wheat 
fields of the far West and of Canada. The vast possibilities which these 
fields open up for emigrants, and for the supply of food-stuffs for the old 
world, are not only suggested but dwelt on. Dr. Russell was not forgetful 
to prepore himself to judge so far of these matters, knowing doubtless that 
the Duke would be deeply interested in such questions. Of Kansas he 
speaks in the most favourable terms. It seems that in hot seasons, and in 
spots where wheat would not then grow well, sugar-cane can be made good 
use of, as proved by the experiments of Mr. Bennyworth; and it woyld 
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appear that Kansas still presents great inducements for the emigrant who 
does not desire to go quite into the deeps of the primitive wilderness. ‘A 
man,’ he says, ‘can buy outright in Kansas a farm fora year’s rent in the 
East, and in less than ten years he can make a good living for himself and 
his family.’ The Yosemite Valley is written of with great enthusiasm as 
a new land of Goshen, and to California ample justice is done. The 
chapter on Canada and its unlimited wheat-fields demands all the atten- 
tion it is likely to receive. We wish we could have secured full space 
to do justice to it. Social questions, such as the condition of the China- 
man in America and the possibilities of the Irish, are carefully treated. 
The book is instructive even as regards the oft-trodden ground it goes 
over, it is full of interest respecting the fields that have more recently been 
opened up, and it goes without saying that Dr. Russell is uniformly bright 
and readable, and not seldom humorous and brilliant in portrait and 
anecdote. 


Pioneering in the Far East. By Lupvia Verner Hews. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


This handsome-looking volume embraces a tolerably comprehensive 
range of travel. Besides describing a lengthy sojourn in Borneo, Mr. 
Helms details his journeys to California in 1849, and to the White Sea in 
1878. Business appears chiefly to have taken him abroad, and he gave 
much time to exploring the mineral wealth of the various localities visited. 
The author writes in a modest strain, and disclaims all qualifications to be 
a scientific recorder of the wonders of the Eastern Archipelago. Criticism 
from this aspect of the question is therefore disarmed; but we may 
add that Mr. Helms has a truly observant eye, and that he relates 
what he has seen in an entertaining manner. He observes that the future 
of Borneo is just now forcing itself anew upon the consideration of the 
English people. It has certainly had a strange history in the past, and 
promises to have a notable one in the future. He therefore deals some- 
what fully with the early efforts made to develop the north-west of Borneo, 
and deduces from the whole the necessary lessons of warning and en- 
couragement. This great island, which is inferior only to Australia, or 
perhaps to New Guinea, in extent, ought certainly at some distant period 
to become one of the most important countries of the far East. ‘Its vast 
resources only need development, and its numerous rivers, rising in the 
centre of the island, are ready to serve as natural highways for the trans- 
port of the mineral and vegetable products, which have as yet been only 
partially exploited.’ Mr. Helms traces in a very interesting fashion the 
career of Sir James Brooke, the famous Rajah of Sarawak, showing what 
great things he accomplished during his rule. We shall not go into the 
causes of the unfortunate affair which led to the inquiry into the Rajah’s 
conduct ; but the authorsheds much light upon them. Having shared the 
intimacy of Rajah Brooke, Mr. Helms holds that his whole life will stand 
out as great and heroic; and he further observes that it has been his 
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object, while doing full justice to Sir James Brooke, to deal fairly also with 
the memory of ‘his gallant nephew, Captain Brooke, who no less devoted 
his life and sacrificed his fortunes to the cause of civilizing Borneo. 
There is a very thrilling account of the terrible incidents which occurred 
at the capture of Sarawak by the Chinese and its recapture by the Borneo 
Company. The author is in agreement with some other travellers, when 
he remarks that, whatever the faults of the Chinese, they are unrivalled 
as pioneers in tropical countries, while in trade they are valuable as 
mediums between the white man and the savage. Some of the illustra- - 
tions to this work are hard and crude. 


Tunis: the Land and the People. By the CHevaLier DE 
Hesst-Wartece. Chatto and Windus. 


This work will be especially acceptable just now, when Tunis is once 
more a source of difficulty in European politics. It is astonishing that 
some drastic measures are not adopted by France for the improvement 
and permanent pacification of this dependency. For centuries, as the 
author remarks, the history of Tunis has been an uninterrupted series of 
struggles, wars, palace intrigues, murderous deeds, and piratical cruises. 
And so it must be till the end of the chapter, if the Tunisians are left to 
manage their own affairs. The whole state is rotten, and those who have 
it in their power to achieve reforms are not likely to do so, seeing that 
such reforms are diametrically opposed to their own interests. ‘In 
Tunis,’ says the Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg, ‘ we still see a part of this 
purely genuine Orient, a bulwark of the middle ages reaching dark and 
threatening into modern times. The French occupation has only now 
battered a breach, and her influence may in time succeed, perhaps, in 
bringing back to the Regency the old prosperity which it enjoyed many 
centuries ago when still a Roman province.’ Little has been written 
recently of the country, and it is in consideration of this fact that our 
author has complied with repeated requests by publishing the result of his 
observations there. Tunis is very rich in archeological curiosities, but as 
these have frequently been described, the Chevalier has touched upon them 
only lightly, reserving himself for those topics of more general interest, 
the present condition of the country, its towns, districts, and people. 
The work is very varied, is not too long, and it is excellently produced 
and illustrated. Religious intolerance appears to reach its very highest 
pitch in Tunis. Woe to the Christian who only contemplates a mosque. 
The author himself witnessed a fanatic throw vitriol over a German lady 
while she was sketching a group of houses, he labouring under the im- 
pression that she was drawing a mosque. The army is a curious organ- 
ization. There are only five regiments of infantry, and one of artillery. 
The cavalry is only to be found on paper. In reality it consists of a few 
colonels and twenty men without horses. The whole army amounts to 
but two or three thousand men, and the pay of these is drained from them 
by their superiors. The administration of the country is in the hands of 
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the Ministry and twenty-one district governors, or Caids, who again 
appoint deputies, or Caliphs. These high functionaries dre wholly neg- 
lectful of their duties, except that of the collection of taxes, in which they 
exhibit a remarkable punctuality and perseverance. ‘It is incredible,’ 
observes the Chevalier, ‘to what degree this poor people, reduced by 
epidemics, emigration, and starvation, numbering in all 1,500,000, is 
oppressed and drained. The Mamelukes at the head of the Government 
exhibited a genius for inventing new taxes which would have done credit 
to a Yankee.’ The author looks with hope to the French to brivg relief to 
the people, and the blessings of civilization. His work will be found both 
interesting and valuable for the information which it conveys. 


Palestine Explored. By the Rev. James Nem, M.A., Author 
of ‘ Palestine Repeopled,’ &c. J. Nisbet and Co. 


This is not so much 2a record of the exploration of Palestine as a land, 
as an account of the people, together with a survey of the social and 
religious life of the country. Mr. Neil was formerly incumbent of Christ 
Church, Jerusalem, and he has written this little work chiefly with a 
view to the prevailing manners, customs, rites, and colloquial expressions 
of its people, which throw light on the figurative language of the Bible. 
It is obvious that when such questions as these are intelligently dealt 
with, as they are by our author, the information conveyed must be both 
valuable and interesting to the general reader. But in a geographical 
sense Mr. Neil is a very trustworthy guide, for during a three years’ 
residence in Palestine he was called upon to traverse the country in 
many directions. The management of landed property in various dis- 
tricts afforded him very special facilities for forming a close acquaintance 
with its natural features and modern life. Intimate relations with its 
various races, and more particularly with native Jews, amongst whom 
Hebrew is still a spoken language, gave further help. But, as Mr. Neil 
justly observes, ‘not only are many questions of topography of compar- 
atively minor value to the Biblical student, even when perfectly clear, 
but such is the state of emptiness, ignorance, wasting, and general 
decay into which the country has fallen for upwards of a thousand years, 
that a perfect identification of most scriptural sites is scarcely possible. 
But in the case of the manners, customs, productions, great natural 
features, and a large part of the language of the people, these through 
ages have survived unaltered, and may be seen and heard to-day in 
Emmanuel’s Land the same in all essentials as they were seen and heard 
by David three thousand years ago. Ruin has been able to make but 
little havoc in these living, divinely preserved commentaries on the 
Written Word.’ The author is far from insensible to the advantage 
derived from the invaluable aid of the Palestine Exploration Fund. ‘The 
greater part of the Ordnance Survey of Western Palestine, which, to the 
Biblical student is by far the most important scientific work of this seien- 
tific age, was accomplished during the period of the author's residence at 
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Jerusalem, and he has watched its progress throughout.’ Mr. Neil does 
well to call the attention of the Old Testament Revisers to some important 
renderings suggested in the course of his work. After going through this 
little volume we can confidently say that there is a distinctive place for 
it, notwithstanding all that has recently been written upon Palestine. 
There are many side-lights to be met with here upon Scripture history as 
affecting the Holy Land that are not to be found elsewhere. Seven editions 
of his previous work may well have encouraged the author to undertake 
this new venture. 


Wanderings South and East. By Wauter Coors, F.R.G.S. 
With Two Maps and Forty-seven Engravings, executed 
under the Direction of Epwarp Wuymprr, from Sketches 
by the Author. Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr. Coote describes a wide circle ; so wide, indeed, that one is surprised 
that he has managed to compress into one volume the results of such ex- 
tensive observation and experience. He begins his narrative with 
Australia, because, as he says in his preface, that country is the true 
Southern Land. From this he passes to the islands of the Pacific, and 
thence to ‘far Cathay’ and still farther Japan. His last division is 
devoted to the countries of Spanish origin in South America, and these, 
although generally recognized as belonging to the Western World, may, 
after all, by a traveller in Australia and the Orient, be considered as the 
legitimate ‘ Ultima Thule of his Wanderings South and East.’ There 
is thus some sense of miscellaneity imparted to the book from the extent 
of ground covered and the very excess of material, and a sense of 
sudden contrast will now and then be felt in passing from chapter to 
chapter. After the perusal of such special works as those of Reed and 
Bird on Japan, of Archdeacon Gray and Thomson on China, and Miss 
Gordon Cumming on Fiji, it could hardly be expected that Mr. Coote 
would be successful in adding much that is new to our knowledge of these 
places; but he writes with not a little freshness, and his faculty of selec- 
tion and grouping greatly aids him. His book is readable and interesting, 
and in some of its chapters really presents substantive additions to our 
stock of facts. Particularly is this the case with regard to Australia—more 
especially Queensland, that rising colony, which promises soon to outstrip 
in not a few respects some of its older rivals, But we had fancied that 
the native question had been put in a far more satisfactory condition than 
it seems to be. Mr. Coote assures us that nothing as yet brought before 
the English public regarding this matter comes near the real enormous 

truth. ‘If,’ he says, ‘we have heard at home of white settlers shooting 
down natives (‘ potting blacks ” is their grimly facetious word for it), in 
mere wanton sport by scores, they have really shot them down in 
such manner by hundreds; and if tales have reached us of the cruelty of 
the bush police, and the wholesale wiping out of tribes for trivial causes, 
or for no cause at all, such tales are within the mark, and may be capped 
NO. CL. 82 
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with true stories of such massacres as are only paralleled in the history of 
the Spaniards in Peru.’ So that there is still room for the efforts of 
philanthropists to protect the black men in our own possessions, and 
good ground to urge that when we rail at America for her conduct towards 
the Red men, and the injustice of the mode of treating ‘ Reservations,’ 
we may be calling attention to the mote that is in our neighbour's eye, 
while we are altogether forgetting the beam that is in our own. With 
regard to Norfolk Island, Mr. Coote is specially interesting, giving us ad- 
mirable glimpses of the community under Mr. Nobbs, and the work of the 
Melanesian Mission, still happily associated with the revered name of 
Selwyn ; and also pathetic reminiscences of the woful times of the Criminal 
Inferno in that island, suggested by grim momentoes that still remain. 
Mr. Coote has given attention to the scientific interest connected with the 
Pacific Islands, and his accounts of the volcanoes there are very excellent, 
showing nota little descriptive power. Mr. Coote also takes up the ques- 
tion of the attacks of islanders on white crews, and urges that they have 
not been sufficiently punished, and because of this that things are daily 
going from bad to worse. He urges that the matter demands the most 
serious attention of the imperial government—as we believe it does. The 
freshest portion of the book, after the chapters to which we have more 
fully referred, is that on South America, the picture of peaceful Chile, 
with its plodding peasants and pleasant little farms, being clear and vivid, 
and the whole section on Brazil being not only well written, but con- 
densing into small compass what might have been spun out to fill a volume. 
The capabilities of Brazil as a coffee-producing country are faithfully cele- 
brated. On the whole, Mr. Coote’s volume may be recommended as full 
of information, and this even when going over ground that has been 
made tolerably familiar. The engravings have been carefully executed, 
and do much to help the reader. There is a good track-map, and the 
publishers have not failed to make it in every respect a very beautiful 
book. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


England’s Policy: its Traditions and Problems. By Lewis 
Serceant. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 


The writer of this work has discharged faithfully and well a task of 
some degree of novelty. He has traced the growth and progress of the 
principles of foreign policy which have come to govern the relations of 
England with other countries, as they have been developed out of the 
conflict of tendencies at the different epochs of the national history. 
For throughout its course the forces that have been at work have often 
been antagonistic to each other and mutually exclusive. It is only 
as the great development of the national intelligence has at last found 
expression in the current politics of the hour, and come to determine 
their character and objects that the real purpose of Englishmen has 
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revealed itself. Before this development was possible, a long period of 
preparation was necessary, and in its course the people gradually came 
to appreciate the issues that were at stake. For long, however, they 
were under the influence of the traditions, sometimes of opposite orders, 
which were characteristic of Whig and Tory views and Whig and Tory 
proclivities. The opposition which exists between the Conservatives and 
Liberals at the present day has its roots in the history of England, and in 
the habits and character of its people. It was not until 1660 that the 
people began to exercise any influence in the management of foreign 
affairs. Mr. Sergeant begins his examination of the modern traditions 
with the reign of Charles the Second. He has no admiration to spare for 
the influence of William the Third on English foreign politics. From 
1694 the differences between Whig and Tory traditions came to be more 
clearly distinguished. But the liberal tendencies of the Whig traditions 
were broken up through the younger Pitt; whose foreign policy was 
Tory, though he himself began his career as a reformer. After this the 
Whig party was disorganized and divided. The French Revolution had 
a great influence on English policy, which from that time more and more 
came to be affected by the popular party. From the Revolution of 1688, in- 
deed, it is notable that the national policy whenever an issue has been raised 
in which the popular weal and wish have been largely conceived has been 
distinctly and instantly affected by public opinion. Only then did the 
idea come into prominent recognition that the voice of the masses is the 
ultimate source of power and authority. We have not space to follow the 
historical analysis of the course of English politics, or to refer particularly 
to the individual estimates of Canning, Lord Palmerston, and others. 
But we see there has been a genetic development in English foreign 
politics leading up to what the author calls ‘the new departure.’ This 
‘new departure’ followed upon the ‘Divagations’ of the remarkable 
period when Lord Beaconsfield for a time reversed the currents of 
English policy, and subverted as is alleged the acknowledged law and 
constitution of England. Up to the time of calling out the reserves, 
Lord Derby is held to have been largely responsible for all that took 
place in 1875-77. The refusal to co-operate in the Berlin Memorah- 
dum, according to Mr. Sergeant, prevented the concert of the Powers, 
and took away every hope of securing peace by combined pressure upon 
the Porte. But Lord Derby only went a certain length with the 
Beaconsfield policy, and when the latter was seen to be leading directly 
to war, he withdrew from the Government. ‘Then followed the ‘ New 
Departure,’ sanctioned by the general election of 1880, which chiefly 
turned upon questions of foreign policy. The verdict was given by the 
constituencies against Lord Beaconsfield and in favour of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The main question at issue was whether the foreign affairs of 
the country were to be conducted on the system inaugurated in 1874, 
or after the fashion of 1870-72. There are two main notes in this policy. 
They are freedom and commerce. These are the essential national 
traditions which are popularly accepted by Englishmen, and which have 
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received the support of the Liberal party as a whole. Free Trade was 
advocated with enthusiasm by Cobden for its international political 
if results as much as for its economic benefits. What he maintained amid 
{ obloquy is now an integral part of the English tradition ; and although 
ip there has lately been a reaction against the commercial policy of the 
H country adopted in 1846, there is no danger of it perishing, because it 
is the outcome of predominant national tendencies. Freedom will be 
fostered through trade, and trade will grow more and more international 


until there are no restraints and restrictions of locality and nationality to 
interfere with its universality. 

Now that through successive Reform Bills the national intelligence and 
sentiment has secured a voice, the English democracy is sovereign in 
foreign politics, though it will be a long time perhaps before its sovereignty 
is fully assured. For the present, however, the national sentiment is strong 
enough to guide and influence the ‘ estates of the realm,’ and give force 
and direction to the tendency that is certain to be supreme. The popular 
traditions of Englishmen rest (concludes Mr. Sergeant) upon ‘the 
principles of national industry and sympathy with freedom throughout 
| the world. The whole tendency of the English democracy is towards 
i freedom and progress—not freedom and progress in this country alone, 
, but wherever the influence of international goodwill can be brought to 
bear.’ 


W. H. Allen and Co. 


Few members of Parliament have so good a right to be heard on the 
question of the reform of parliamentary procedure, with a view to meet 
and mitigate, or wholly put down if possible, the evil of obstruction which 
has grown so obstinate, as the author of this treatise. Mr. Torrens can 
justly boast that few have been more fortunate than he has been in carry- 

ing practical measures of legislation. The difficulties of the task are only 
f known to those who have had experience of it. Perhaps the very hardest 
4 work which experienced experts can undertake is to make sure of really 
good law-making. There is little wonder, then, that such men should 
be impatient of the devices by which precious time is wasted and useful 
work is obstructed. Nevertheless there can be no assurance that an ade- 
quate remedy will be provided unless the real character of the disease is 
ascertained and borne well in mind. Obstruction is not a sharp outbreak 
of an acute malady, but a chronic sickness that has been fitly compared 
to the danger of leak in a vessel through overloading and overstraining, 
against which, till the ship is lightened, there is no safety but in water-tight 
compartments, where, if one should fill, the others will suffice to prevent 
the ship being waterlogged. This will supply the key to the remedies which 
are recommended in the volume before us. These are five in number. 
It is proposed, first, to distribute the House into three committees, to one 
of which every bill should be referred after the second reading, instead of a 
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committee of the whole House. Second, local and private bills should be 
referred to a small joint committee, composed of an equal number of peers 
and commoners, and presided over by a judge. To meet the evil of un- 
duly protracted debate it is suggested (third) that there should be a 
standing order, under which seven members might call on the Speaker in 
writing to count out the debate instead of counting out the House. To 
prevent undue waste of time and energy it might (fourthly) be arranged 
that the House of Lords should have power to defer proceeding with a 
bill, after the second reading, until the next session. And, lastly, it 
should be open to the Speaker to put a motion for adjourning the House 
without debate when made without notice ; and in that case no member 
should be allowed to move the adjournment a second time during the 
same sitting. Mr. Torrens, it need hardly be said, brings great know- 
ledge and experience to the discussion of these remedies, and both from 
the historic retrospect of our own parliamentary procedure and from 
foreign examples he derives light and guidance that contribute to the 
elucidation of the whole subject. We are inclined to regard most of his 
proposals with favour, as reasonable in themselves and-as likely to con- 
duce to economy of parliamentary iine. . But tle doubt will assert itself 
as to whether they are sufficient.ta meet a severe crisis such as has lately 
been developed. It is easy io-deprecate:tne saerifice 6f liberty'iu order to 
reach the wrong-doers, who are the wilful obstruétives. ‘But héw other- 
wise assure the object which must be aimed at? Mr. Torrens regards the 
function of rebuking prolixity and suppressing disorder as properly per- 
taining to the chair. And he would treat continued persistence in 
obstruction as contempt of court, and have it punished as such. There 
will be a very general inclination to agree with him in this view, and 
therefore to say with him that the discretion and duty of spontaneous 
action when reproof or suppression is requisite ought to be left to the 
Speaker or chairman in preference to any chance majority. But the 
question just now is whether the time has not passed when this remedy will 
be effectual. The remembrance of last session is not favourable to the 
conclusion that the authority of the Speaker or chairman would be suf- 
ficient. The Cléture is objectionable, and Mr. Torrens is greatly careful 
of the rights of minorities. But the question is, will anything else but 
the Cloture suffice for the work requiring to be done ? 


The English Citizen Series. Central Government. By H. 
D. Tramy. The Electorate and the Legislature. By 
Spencer The Poor Laws. By T. W. Fow.e 
Macmillan and Co. 


The idea of a series of volumes which shall meet the demand for acces- 
sible information on the ordinary conditions and the current terms of our 
political life is an admirable one. There is no subject as to which men 
are more backward and defective, or on which they stand more in need of 
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enlightenment, than with reference to the functions they are called upon 
to discharge in relation to the State of which they area part. The first 
volume of the series takes the constitution and the machinery by which it 
is worked, as well as the lines on which it has been constructed, as the 
subject of investigation, that being fundamental and essential. Subsequent 
volumes will deal with the course of legislation, describe the electoral 
body and its functions, and set forth the main facts regarding the national 
income and finance. What is sought is not to supply a collection of dry 
details of merely technical information, but to set forth the leading points 
arranged in their mutual relations, and with their general bearing on the life 
and times elucidated. Mr. Traill has endeavoured to apply these principles 
in his treatment of the Central Government. The explanatory character 
of the work had to be maintained by referring constantly to points of con- 
stitutional history and law, but it was necessary within the limits avail- 
able to deal with these with great brevity. It is much that under these 
limitations Mr. Traill should have succeeded to the extent he has done. 
In reality his little book will be more serviceable than many formal 
treatises of much more formidable character and aspect. He has con- 
stantly kept.in view tr¢ Contact between’ constitutional principles and 
administrative Geta Is, ard has illcrtrated the one from the process and 
action of the othox, The descriptions of. the Cabinet, the Treasury, the 
Home, Foreign, ‘Cétcnial, War, and india Offices, as well as of the 
other departments, are more than accurate, they represent these depart- 
ments in action, and leave upon the mind a vivid impression of the 
functions they fulfil. 

The ‘ English Citizen Series ’ would be incomplete without sketches of 
the electors who choose the popular branch of the Legislature, and of the 
two Chambers which togetler constitute the law-making machine. The 
task of preparing these could not have been entrusted to fitter hands than 
those of Mr. Spencer Walpole, whose independent researches entitle him 
to speak with authority on the theory and practice of the constitution. 
His method is historical and narrative, and besides tracing the develop- 
ment of the functions of Parliament, he deals critically with present-day 
problems that grow out of his subject. A mastery of the contents of this 
little volume will enable the ‘citizen’ to discharge his duties with an in- 
telligence and clearness of purpose, to which, it is to be feared, too many 
of the electorate are strangers. 

The ‘ Rector of Islip’ is familiar with the history and operations of the 
English Poor Law, and he has the faculty of communicating his know- 
ledge with clearness to others, The subject comes home to the purses and 
pockets of Englishmen; and its many phases, from ‘ principles’ to details 
of administration, are successively dealt with in this number of the 
‘Citizen Series.’ The many practical problems that grow out of the 
subject are glanced at, and reformers will find judicious suggestions with 
reference to the perennial problem of pauperism, which will help them in 
their work. 
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Free Trade and Protection. By the Right Hon. Henry 
Fawcett, M.P., &c. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a fourth edition of Professor Fawcett’s admirable treatise on ‘ Free 
Trade and Protection,’ which has special reference to the phases of the 
great controversy that has been developed since the cry for Reciprocity 
began to be heard. Of late years Protection has been gaining strength 
not only in Protectionist countries, but even in England itself, where there 
has lately been a reaction of a sort against Free Trade. It was chiefly 
this fact which induced Professor Fawcett to devote some amount of time 
and careful inquiry in order to endeavour to trace out the causes that have 
been aiding Protection recently. Englishmen sit so loosely by their free- 
trading principles that many of them throw them off when they settle in 
the colonies. The different circumstances that confront them there lead 
them to regard Free Trade as suitable for only the state of things in the 
old country, and they become ardent Protectionists under the idea of pro- 
moting the industries of their new home. While an earnest Free Trader, 
Professor Fawcett makes full allowance for the numerous influences and 
conditions which have stimulated trade of late years. His devotion is 
to a principle and not to a fetish, and his convictions are buttressed by 
rational arguments that persuade but do not force the will. We need only 
add that the fourth edition contains some new matter fitted to throw light 
on the phases of the Protection and Free Trade movements which are now 
assuming practical importance. 


Handbook: of Fen Skating. By Nevitie Goopmay, M.A., and 
Atpert Goopmay. With a Map of the Fen District 
prepared by Mr. Sipney Tessutt. Sampson Low and Co. 


The reasons are obvious why Fen men should be great skaters, and 
why their skating should be of the utilitarian rather than of the picturesque 
kind. Skaters on London ornamental waters must be figure skaters ; 
but skaters in the Fens, who can run fifty or sixty miles, necessarily adjust 
themselves to the conditions of the greatest speed, and subordinate the 
merely graceful to it. Mr. Neville Goodman has no difficulty in vindi- 
eating Fen skating from the superfine disparagements of mere figure 
skating; nor does he deem it necessary in doing so to disparage the 
latter. To the same pen we owe the very interesting chapter on the 
History of Skating, a novelty we imagine in. the literature of the Art. 
Incidental allusions and illustrations are gathered from sources ancient 
and modern, and biographical notices are given of the most famous 
modern Fen skaters. Mr. Albert Goodman writes a chapter on the 
technique of the Art, illustrated by original diagrams; this evinces 
a large knowledge of both physiology and mechanics, A full and in- 
teresting account is given of the geography of the Fen district, illustrated 
by Mr. Sidney Tebbutt’s admirable map. The book is anything but dry 
and technical. Mr. Neville Goodman’s contribution evinces a keen sense 
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of the beauties of nature, a large acquaintance with her ways, such as. 
might be expected from so accomplished a naturalist, and a rich poetic 
imagination. The little book is as full of interesting matter as it is of 3 
practical instruction. { 


Familiar Science Studies. By Ricnarp A. Procror, Author 
of ‘The Poetry of Astronomy,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Proctor is certainly voluminous, but he is as certainly interesting. 
Though he treats very varied subjects, he always combines culture 
with a popular style. Some extreme scientific minds have, we under- ) 
stand, spoken disrespectfully of him for attempting so much; but the 
i great justification in view of what he attempts is simply sale and 
ot popularity. Such volumes as this are not for scientific readers so much 
| ti as for the general public. It is made up of papers contributed to various 


magazines, and they are certainly of very different degrees of value. 

Such papers as ‘The Fifteen-Puzzle,” ‘Origin of the Week,’ ‘ About 
Lotteries,’ ‘Our Winters,’ ‘ Betting on Races,’ though they contain much: 
a that is curious, do not at all stand on the same level as ‘Notes on 
if Infinity,’ ‘Jupiter’s Cloud Maker,’ ‘The Problem of the Great Pyramid,’ 
‘Our Astronomers Royal,’ and ‘ Suspended Animation,’ which are marked 
by close thinking, and are written with more of care and polish. There 
is thought in the paper on ‘Science and Religion,’ and a great deal of 
clever speculation in ‘Sun’ Spots and Financial Panics.’ Mr. Proctor is 
always suggestive, and sometimes he brings out-of-the-way and very 
curious information to unexpected illustrations of his themes. The 
volume iilustrates very strikingly the tendency of periodical literature in 
our day to absorb the best ability, and to impart to the product a 
decided colouring. Mr. Proctor is superior to many astronomers who, it 
may be, would deem themselves his superiors, because he can adapt him- 
self so easily to the tastes of real yet unseen audiences, and take the very 
tone to please and conciliate them. But this does not mean that he is 
not a close student and an able astronomer; but only that he is as 
much perhaps of a literary man and magazinist, and he well deserves 
the great success that he has attained in the direction in which he has 
sought it. 


Science and Culture, and other Essays. By Tuomas H.. 
Houxtey, LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume consists of a succession of lectures and essays prepared. 
upon various occasions during the last few years, and now grouped to- 
gether in such a manner as to make the first—‘ Science and Culture ’—the 
keynote of the whole. Apart from this element of unity, the essays are of 
diverse character ; one or two are upon subjects more or less abstract in 
their character; one of the ablest is biographical; but the greater number 
deal with definite departments of that science in which Professor Huxley 
is so much at home. Taking the volume as a whole, one feels its great 
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literary charm; it is so clear and limpid in style, so frank and genial in 
tone; and one is continually struck by the evidence which Professor 
Huxley gives of the perfect consistency of strong thinking with easy, 
simple, and withal cultured expression. 
It will probably be felt by most that the first essay is not the best in 
the volume; the circumstances of its first appearance as a lecture seem 
so far to have conditioned the method of author. Yet it could find 
its natural place only at the beginning, as laying down a sort of creed. 
To the student of physical science, Professor Huxley thinks, classical 
learning presents no such direct advantages as to justify his spending much 
time on it; whilst, in the matter of culture, a purely scientific education 
is worth quite as much as a purely literary education. In order to enforce 
these positions, he quotes Mr. Matthew Arnold's definition of culture as 
‘to know the best that has been thought and said in the world;’ and he 
proceeds to show historically, and sometimes in a somewhat too sarcastic 
tone, how much the study of phenomena is needed to correct the sup- 
posedly complete culture of the schools. But, clever as is Professor 
Huxley’s advocacy of his theses, the result is not quite satisfactory ; and 
we feel that the ‘ culture’ of Mr. Matthew Arnold and that of Professor 
Huxley are so essentially different that it is vain to debate as to the means 
of attaining what are absolutely two different things. The long essay upon 
‘ Universities, Actual and Real,’ is a remarkably able plea for the widening 
of university training in the interests of science ; and, for England at least, 
it contains much truth which seems yet a long way from being translated 
into action. In the essay upon Priestley we have a different side of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s culture—if we may so say—represented: and he seems to 
be as much at home in a biographical study as in talking of Technical 
Education or Protoplasm. Even the most‘ ordinary’ reader will find this 
sketch of Priestley, and of what he did for science, and suffered for it, full of 
interest. We are conscious indeed in this essay, and in some of the others, 
of a certain tone in referring to certain modes of religious belief which we 
are bound to regret; yet we are the less troubled by this that Professor 
Huxley has certainly not made that scientific study of theological matters 
which would enable him to estimate fully, for instance, the relation which 
Priestley bore to his fellows in this matter of theology. The ingenious 
essay upon Zadig, that tantalizing student of spaniels and horses’ hoofs, 
is substantially a plea for the principle of ‘like effect, like cause,’ a principle 
which reaches farther even than the author seems to carry it. In his dis- 
cussion of the ‘ Border Territory between the Animal and the Vegetable 
World,’ we have Professor Huxley upon a theme to which he has given 
very special study, and upon which, from stage to stage, he has even ex- 
pressed his convictions with characteristic candour. Here it is evident 
that he becomes increasingly hopeless of finding a bridge for the gulf 
between the two kingdoms, and the conclusion at which he arrives, after 
the study of certain very lowly forms of organic life described here, is that 
recently discovered facts ‘tend to the conclusion that the difference be- 
tween animal and plant is one of degree rather than kind ; and that the 
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problem whether, in a given case, an organism is an animal or a plant 
may be essentially insoluble.’ 

* Space forbids our noticing many of the papers in this rich and interest- 
ing volume; but we feel the less need to do so, since they have already in 
large part become known to those who are interested in science through 
their earlier appearance in reviews or otherwise. Amongst these we may 
mention that there is included Professor Huxley’s article upon ‘ Evolution’ 
in the ‘ Enclyclopedia Britannica,’ probably one of the most important 
scientific articles yet contributed to that important work. 


Social History of the Races of Mankind. Fifth Division: 
Arameans. By A. Fearuerman. Trubner and Co. 

The author of this work—of which the present bulky and closely 
printed volume is only an instalment—has devoted ten years of constant 
application to collecting materials for the task he has undertaken. This 
time, he tells us, has been passed in the best libraries of Europe and 
America, where the most authentic authors who have written on the subject 
have been examined. We do not question the study that has been thus 
given to it, but the author might have left it to others to discover that the 
facts he has marshalled have been selected ‘ with critical discernment.’ 
There will certainly be differences of opinion in regard to both his 
facts and his conclusions. For a writer who professes to dispense with 
dogmatic methods, and to be critical in his procedure, we find him 
marvellously positive about matters which are mereinferences, He starts 
with the assertion that ‘the primeval man did not spring from a single 
stock or from one ancestral type,’ but arose at different geological periods 
in different countries. This is enough to take away our breath ; but it is 
nothing to what follows. Developed by ‘thousand of pairs at the same 
time,’ a long process of organic interaction began which was to result in 
the perfect typical form of the human species. The creative forces of 
nature exist, it seems, in the same degree ‘in all the isothermal regions 
of the earth;’ but in order to produce man there must be a long process 

' of adaptation between the human animal and his environment! The first 
birthplace of man was in the central tropical regions of the earth, where 
the conditions of climate were favourable to ‘a naked creature.’ 

The author, it will thus be seen, has a theory of the origin of man 
which excludes creation and dispenses with the design of a First Cause. 
It is not so remarkable that this should be so as that he should take 
for granted that there is no need to explain, or account, or give any 
reason for, his purely material theory of causation. It would seem that he 
is himself in no need of a theory of origin; that he is satisfied to take 
things as they are, and merely to describe them. Although he has not 
been faithful to his own ideal—if that were his aim, for he mingles very 
much that is assumptive with his descriptions—perhaps we may best 
profit by his labours if we regard his book in this light, as merely a record 
of the results of researches into the habits and character of the Aramean 
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or Semitic peoples. The author has selected the Semitic nations and 
tribes for his first volume, because they have already attained a high 
degree of civilization, and are therefore of interest to the general reader. 
Beginning with the Pheenicians, he passes under review the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Nestorians, and then proceeds to deal with the 
Hebrews, including different types of Jews in the East and in the West. 
Considerable space is given to the Egypto-Libyans, and the numerous 
tribes of Arabo-Arameans claim attention. Syrians, Moors, Egyptians, 
Arabs, Abyssinians, and numerous other nations and tribes, are all 
described. The work is encyclopedic in character, and will prove a valu- 
able book of reference; but its multitude of details, without connecting 
unity of structure or principle, makes it somewhat wearisome except for 


the ‘ general reader,’ whose favours the author—doubtless, wisely—seeks 
to secure. 


Bartolozzi and his Works. By Anprew W. Turer. Two Vols. 


Field and Tuer, y° Leadenhalle Presse. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 


The care bestowed upon these sumptuous volumes makes it ungracious 
to express a doubt if their svbject was altogether worthy so much pains. 
It may be feared, however, that nine readers out of ten will approach Mr. 
Tuer’s opening chapter with very indistinct ideas who Bartolozzi was or 
what he did. Even the omniscient cataloguers of the British Museum 
have confounded Francesco Bartolozzi the engraver with Francesco a 
writer on therapeutics; while out of a dozen dictionaries of biography two 
only give his birth and death correctly. Yet Bartolozzi was a well-known 
name less than a hundred years ago, an etcher whose works were every- 
where in request, the engraver of the famous ‘ Academy Diploma,’ and 
himself one of the original Forty, an artist to whose accurate and facile 
touch the great Sir Joshua once confessed himself indebted. So com- 
pletely, however, has he faded from men’s memories that an encyclopedic 
article now sums up all we know of him, save only a few letters and stray 
anecdotes and the full catalogue of over 2000 works with which Mr. 
Tuer has been able to replace Le Blanc’s meagre list of 700 only. For- 
gotten in England almost before his death—a pension and an order had 
tempted him to Portugal in 1802—he has lately experienced a slight revival 
of reputation. His line engravings are, indeed, still unvalued. The 
softer ‘stippled’ work which he usually practised, as at once the readiest 
and the most suitable medium for transferring to copper the prettinesses of 
Angelica Kauffman or Cipriani, is once more in some demand. By the 
Prince Consort, no mean judge of art, Bartolozzi’s stippled plates were 
always held in considerable esteem. Mr. Tuer has not only catalogued but 
has himself collected many of these engravings with the very satisfactory 
result of finding their value decidedly enhanced by time. His chapters 
have all considerable interest, whether they deal with Bartolozzi’s life, his 
pupils and his contemporaries, or with more wide artistic questions 
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touching ‘ states’ and ‘ proofs,’ the tricks of dealers, and the right way of 
judging prints. The pretty portraits of the two sisters, who figure here 
asa ‘St. James’s’ and a ‘St. Giles’s Beauty,’ are pleasing examples of 
Bartolozzi’s finer work, while other illustrations show with curious dis- 
tinctness the effect of impressions taken from worn-out plates, or from 
plates which have been partially ‘re-bitten.’ Bartolozzi’s carelessness 
with regard to all his finished work particularly exposed him to injury 
in this way, or at the hands of fraudulent imitators, and no doubt con- 
tributed in some degree to the temporary eclipse of his reputation and the 
discredit which came on the entire method of ‘ stippled’ engraving. 


Pastoral Days ; or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. 
Hamiton Gisson. Illustrated. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

This beautiful volume reaches perhaps the high-water mark of Ameri- 
can wood-engraving, and has scarcely been surpassed as a specimen of 
the printer’s art. The four seasons of the year are illustrated by well- 
written descriptive letter-press, and by some eighty dainty designs 
exquisitely engraven. Wherever we open, we find a fine artistic con- 
ception realized with a rare delicacy of touch. Perhaps the illustrated 
edition of the New Testament, published a few years ago by Longmans, 
is the most adequate indication of what in its exquisite art this volume is 
that we could suggest. The artist, who is also the author, is, we under- 
stand, a young man. He should have a great future before him. 


Our Own Country. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Vol. IV. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

We wander at the sweet will of the editor, nothing reluctant, to almost 
all quarters of England—twice setting our foot into Scotland, at Balmoral 
and Dundee, and twice into Ireland, at Belfast and Limerick. From Not- 
tingham to Wells and the Mendips, Shrewsbury, Ely, the Valley of the 
Conway, Hull, Ripon and Fountains, Blenheim, the Isle of Wight, 
Dorking, Alton Towers, Eton, Swansea, Marlborough, &c. Description, 
historical and biographical reminisence, and gossip blend as usual into the 
mélange with which Messrs. Cassell have made us so familiar, and of 
which few ever tire. Like its predecessors, the volume is profusely 
illustrated. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay and Bacon. By 
James Srpeppinc. Two Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench; and 
Co. 


These ‘ Evenings with a Reviewer,’ in which the late idolizer of Bacon 
has set forth his case for his great idol with a carefulness and a detail that 
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are remarkable in literary history, were written by their author five and 
thirty years ago. They are only now published for the first time, and 
they put forward the argument which was subsequently fortified and 
filled up in the Life. Macaulay’s essay on Bacon was the summing-up 
and presentation in an attractive form of the case popularly entertained 
against the inductive philosopher. It was written during the residence 
of the author in India, and has had powerful influence in confirming 
the common beliefs and ideas regarding Bacon. The writer of the Pre- 
fatory Notice to this volume speaks of the essay as a mere amplification 
of Pope’s hackneyed paradox about the greatest, wisest, and meanest of 
mankind. It is written with all the art of which Macaulay was a master, 
exalting the intellectual genius of Bacon in hyperbolical language, in order 
to make more profound the impression which is afterwards produced by 
the sketches of his practical career. Spedding set himself to examine 
Macaulay’s essay point by point and sentence by sentence, and in doing 
so he produced a work which those who have patience to study will find 
full of instruction and interest. We cannot agree with Mr. Venables that 
the comment is as entertaining as the text, though it may be the more 
conclusive of the two. There is room for doubt if Mr. Spedding has per- 
fectly succeeded in justifying the character and career of his hero on all 
points. The mention of the attempted exculpation of Bacon in his rela- 
tions to Essex recalls one in which he has failed, because from the nature 
of the case it was impossible to succeed. While we make this reservation 
we are not concerned to uphold the moral standard by which the tran- 
saction was judged of by Macaulay. But this only amounts to saying that 
Spedding’s standard of obligation is higher than Macaulay’s, and that he 
judged what Bacon’s duties to the queen were as well as to his own friend 
with more fulness than it entered the mind of the ‘ biographical epigram- 

matist’ to conceive. Macaulay does not appear to have known the 

‘Evenings with a Reviewer.’ Had he read the work he would probably, 

in republishing his essay on Bacon—if he republished it at all—have 

better guarded it against attack and better fortified it with proofs in sup- 

port of his case than he deemed it necessary to provide. He could not 

afford to despise Spedding, who was well known in literary society, and 

was intellectually the equal of Macaulay himself. There was this great 

difference between the two, however, in regard to Bacon, that whereas 

Macaulay had only a slight acquaintance with Bacon’s history, Spedding 

had given his life to the study. He devoted himself to the treatment of 
questions which he felt able to deal with, avoiding those of which he did 

not consider himself a competent judge. 

It is not every reader who will follow with patience the lengthy disser- 
tations of ‘The Evenings with a Reviewer.’ To do so requires not only 
an iyterest in Bacon akin to that of Spedding’s own, but a knowledge of 
the various phases of his life and character and of the multitudinous 
details which comprised them such as only enthusiasts like his biographer 
are likely to feel. Those, however, who have the time and the patience 
to read these two volumes with care will be amply rewarded. They will 
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find the materials for forming a complete estimate of Bacon such as are 
to be found nowhere else, and though they may sometimes suspect the 
partiality of their genial and accomplished guide, they canuot fail to feel 
after they have read his work that they have been amply rewarded for 
their trouble. 


Early English Text Society. Catholicon Anglicum. An 
English-Latin Word Book, dated 1483. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Srpvey J. Herrraae, B.A., 
with a Preface by Henry B. Wueattey, F.S.A. lfric’s 
Lives of the Saints. Being a Set of Sermons on Saints’ 
Days formerly observed by the English Church. Edited 
bythe Rev. Waurer Sxeat,M.A. Part I.—Extra Series. 
The English Charlemagne Romances. Part IV. The 
Lyf of the Noble and Chrysten Prynce, Charles the Grete. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by Sipvey J. H. 
Hererrace, B.A. Part Il. The Romaunce of the Sowdone 
of Babylon, and of Ferumbras his Son. Part VY. Re- 
edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
Emme Havsxyecut, Ph.D. Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Wheatley, in his interesting preface to the ‘ Catholicon Anglicum,’ 
says very justly that while the object for which this medieval lin- 
guistical dictionary was compiled has long been superseded, its lists and 
etymologies constitute a priceless record of the language. Old dic- 
tionaries illustrate the language of our national classics. Mr. Albert 
Way has made important use of such for the illustration of Shakespeare. 
Among the works used by him was the MS. of the ‘ Catholicon Anglicum’ 
belonging to Lord Monson. Another MS. of it was found in the British 
Museum, and was collated with Lord Monson’s. The present text is 
thus obtained. Mr. Wheatley compares it with the ‘Promptorium Par- 
vulorum’ of Huloet, so largely used by Mr. Way, and dilates upon the 
methods, interest, and value of these old dictionaries. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out the great interest, both linguistically 
and ecclesiastically, of ‘ Ailfric’s Homilies on-the Lives of the Saints.’ 
There are thirty-nine of them, now for the first time printed in the 
original Anglo-Saxon, with excellent translations into modern English by 
Miss Gunning of Cambridge and Miss Wilkinson of Dorking. They 
furnish some curious glimpses into the thought and life of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. The fourth part of the Charlemagne Romances completes 
the entire life of Charles the Great, translated from the French by 
William Caxton, and printed by him 1485. Caxton’s volume is a unique 
folio preserved in the British Museum. In 1776 George III. bought 
it for £4 4s. Mr. Herrtage’s introduction is full of interesting biblio- 
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graphical details, and identifies Sir William Daubeny, Caxton’s friend, 
who instigated him to the work, as Searcher of the Port of London under 
Edward IV. and Richard III., and as Clerk of the Jewels. 

In his long introduction to the ‘Sowdone of Babylon,’ extending to 
sixty-seven pages, Dr. Hausknecht gives minute details concerning the 
Fierabras Romance, its origin, contents, bibliography, &c., to which we 
can only refer our readers. Two English versions of the French original 
exist; one from the Ashmole MS. published by the Early English Text 
Society in 1879, and the present from the unique MS. of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillips, which the editor considers an entirely different work 
by some East-Midland author. 

The service done by the Early English Text Society in making 
general readers familiar with the works of our early literature is simply 
invaluable. 


Familiar Illustrations. A Handbook of Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation, including the Names of Celebrated Statues, 
Paintings, Palaces, Country-seats, Ruins, Churches, 
Ships, Streets, Clubs, National Curiosities, and the like. 
Begun (but left unfinished) by Wim A. WHEELER. 
Completed and Edited by Cuartes G. WHEELER. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Another of those nondescript miscellanies which are as interesting for 
general readers as they are useful for the desk of the literary man, and 
the bookease of the student. We have copied in full the title-page as the 
best indication of its scope that we can give. Necessities for points of in- 
formation such as books like these supply are perpetually arising. One 
finds in them most out-of-the-way things that it would not be easy to find 
in ordinary encyclopedias or dictionaries. Mr. Wheeler attempts no 
philology or formal historical accounts, but simply tells us what things 
are, and, what is better, culls from the best writers short descriptions, 
estimates, allusions, &e. Nothing comes to him amiss, from Millbank 
prison to a ship of war, a church, or a picture. The index to works of art 
is especially interesting and useful. 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. Letter to a Friend, &c., 
and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. Greenamu, 
M.D., Oxon. Macmillan and Co. 


The first publication of ‘The Religio Medici’ was surreptitious. Written 
about 1635 the MS. was lent to friends, and was by some one published in 
1642, without his knowledge and consent; in the course of a few months 
it was reprinted. In 1643 the author published a correct edition as a vin- 
dication of himself from the imperfections of the corrupt copies, but pub- 
lished it anonymously. An incorrect reprint of this appeared in 1645, and 
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in the same year a corrected edition. In 1682 the eighth edition appeared, 
the last published during the author’s life, but apparently without his 
supervision. Dr. Greenhill has carefully collected these various editions, 
and for the first time given us an accurate text. 

It is strange that from 1754 to 1831 no reprint of the book appeared ; 
it seemed to be slowly falling into neglect. Dr. Greenhill gives a list of 
thirteen editions since then : Chapman’s edition in 1831 recalling attention 
to the rare merits of Browne’s writings. But why, instead of the noble 
‘ Hydriotaphia,’ has Mr. Greenhill coupled with the ‘ Religio Medici’ the 
altogether inferior ‘ Christian Morals ’ ? 

Dr. Greenhill attempts no literary estimate, he confines himself 
strictly to the bibliography of Browne’s works; and here he appears to 
have done all that is to be done. He leaves the reader to estimate for 
himself the depth and wisdom and literary felicity of this great prose- 
writer of the seventeenth century. Three years older than Milton, nine 
years older than Dr. Henry More, and worthy to stand by the side of either, 
he was eleven years old when Shakespeare died, and twenty-one when 
Lord Bacon died. Dryden, Ben Jonson, Chillingworth, Pascal, Descartes, 
Spinoza, La Rochefoucauld, were also his contemporaries. No century 
of English literature transcends the lustre of this. The publishers 
deserve thanks for the beauty and handiness of this edition of a favourite 
classic. It has, we should add, a copious index, general and glossarial. 


Some Private Views. By James Payy, Author of ‘ High 
Spirits,’ ‘A Confidential Agent,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Payn has here gathered together a number of his sprightly essays, 
which proclaim him one of the most observant and suggestive, as he is 
assuredly one of the most laborious, writers of the day. He takes up a 
subject with more or less of reference to the present time, and describes 
it with a quaint reflective wisdom in which the man of the world quite as 
much as the student appears. A slight air of cynicism only imparts zest, 
although once or twice it is somewhat too peevish, in spite of Mr. Payn’s 
prevailing good spirits and unforced healthy geniality. One of these is 
the remark on ‘The Wayside Inn,’ to the effect that ‘the reverence 
which used to belong to Death is now only paid to it in the case of im- 
mensely rich persons, whose wealth is spoken of with bated breath.’ 
Such sentences are at once too bold and too bald for that kind of reposeful 
suggestion which has been made so attractive by some of our former 
essayists. ‘The Critic on the Hearth’ contains not a little of wisdom, 
and ‘Sham Admiration in Literature’ indicates a great reserve of special 
knowledge ; but we are afraid that the very practical-seeming hints on 
‘The Literary Calling’ will be found to be hardly what they seem, and 
that not a few ambitious parents, as well as ambitious youths, may be 
sadly misled by it. But it is the privilege of the essayist to jest some- 
times under the cover of being very much in earnest. The shorter essays 
in the latter half of the volume are more of the nature of ordinary news- 
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paper ‘middles;’ but those on ‘ Hotels’ and ‘ Maid Servants’ are certainly 
good. We should not omit to say that there is fun in ‘ Penny Fiction.’ 
On the whole, the volume, though it makes no high claim, is full of the 
author’s character, and in saying this we simply say that it is far above 
the level of the class to which it belongs. 


Vignettes from Nature. By Grant Aten, Author of the 
‘Evolutionist at Large.’ Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Grant Allen has found out an attractive field for himself. He is 
an evolutionist, but not a mere theorist; a patient observer, but also gifted 
with a considerable degree of poetic insight and sympathy. His method 
is well fitted for the purpose he has in view, which is to explain and to 
popularize evolution, and to inspire a love for nature and nature-lore. 
This book, which consists of a series of essays reprinted from ‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ is in every way attractive reading. Unlike the hard-and- 
fast scientific writer, Mr. Grant Allen is not afraid to be picturesque, to 
indulge himself in enthusiastic admiration of beauty, while he is intent on 
illustrating scientific law. He himself at one place tells us that in some 
matters he likes to persuade himself that he, too, is on the side of the 
poets ; and certainly he is right in this. He has a wonderful knack of 
uniting description and exposition. There is an open-air feeling about 
his pages: he takes up a flower and examines its petals, &c., soon finding 
its distinguishing point or peculiarity, and comparing that with the class 
from which it has by pressure of selective influences gradually detached 
itself, tells its story and illustrates his views of evolution. He has some 
very enticing remarks upon the relations of flowers and insects in the 
work of fertilization. As he does by flowers and trees, so he does by deer 
and moles and insects. Some of his remarks on the deer and the donkey, 
particularly those in which, from the scientific side, he celebrates the 
superior intellect of the latter, and intimates his long-ago affinities, will 
be highly relished. ‘Sedge and Woodrush’ and ‘Red Campion’ are 
especially interesting chapters; and ‘Seaside Weeds’ and ‘A Mountain 
Tarn’ will bear very close reading. It goes without saying that, as is the 
case with all evolutionists, Mr. Grant Allen is most successful when he 
deals with botanical phenomena; whenever he ascends to the spheres 
which are complicated by instinct, or to the peculiar powers which are too 
summarily gathered up under that term, there is inadequacy of expres- 
sion, if not in some instances confusion. But there can be no doubt of 
two things, first, the readableness and general literary skill of the essays ; 
and, secondly, the great service they are likely to do to some phases of the 
evolutionary idea in making it popularly understood. And some measure 
of intelligent comprehension of it is an essential of modern education. 


Pygmalion. By Tuomas Wootner. Macmillan and Co. 


This poem is full of dignity. The theme is conceived in a lofty spirit, 
and the outline, clear and graceful for the most part, is worthy of a 
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sculptor. This indeed is the prevailing characteristic, The forms in their 
most i impressive attributes could be translated into marble. The blank 
verse is flowing, varied; the rhythm is rich, and though now and then 
the metres are irregular, the desired effect is generally attained. The 
deep yearnings which can never be satisfied in the most lofty and suc- 
cessful artistic endeavour, though followed at the beck of true passion, 
and the failure even of success that is purchased at the expense of blood- 
shed and death of thousands, are typified to us in the career of Pgymalion ; 
‘even though his heroie deeds, crowning his wonderful creations, had won 
for him such suffrages.as made him king. We could quote passage after 
passage of this poem, but our space forbids. We must content ourselves 
1h with these few: lines, to give our readers a specimen of the blank verse— 


‘Trouble and sorrow greet me every turn : 

No words can tell how my bewildered mind — 
i Ran darkling while I strove to put the soul . 
In Hebe’s statue. Being done, arose 
' A swarm of loathly scandals till I slew 
Their origin ; when burst and raged a din 
he Of nauseous flattery from the very knaves 
fi Who used their skill to foul my name before. 
| 


My hard fate next forced these reluctant hands 

To work this dreadful carnage, and behold 

| My friends in numbers dead as the cold earth 

fe On which their bodies lay. Then my blessed King, 
ie Whom my soul loved as he had been a God, 

ES Passed from me in these arms. And now the Lords 
ap Of Cyprus will to weight me with their crown, 

And ruthlessly to rob me of my peace : 

My work in which my spirit knows delight : 

That I may never feel again the bliss 

Of silent and of solitary hours.’ 


it Thirty Years: being Poems Old and New. By the Author of 

iy ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Macmillan and Co. 

a The variety of theme, and the capability to impart interest to common- 
place topics of this volume, bear witness to Mrs. Craik’s wide sympathy 
and healthy imagination. The poems here given—the work of the bye- 
hours of a busy lifetime—may be grouped as songs, ballads, sonnets, and 
didactic and descriptive pieces. Mrs. Craik’s fine fancy, her tender senti- 

UE: ment, her rare resource in words, show conspicuously in the first two 

: divisions, her skillin metre in the third, and her fine observation of nature 
and moral feeling in the fourth. Scarcely anything, in our idea, could be 
finer in its kind than ‘Green Leaves ’ and ‘ Coming Home ;’ and the piece 
headed ‘ James Braidwood’ is an admirable example of what Mrs. Craik | 
always succeeds in. ‘ Day by Day,’ as a didactic piece, deserves to be 
especially mentioned— 
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‘Yet every day has its dawn, 
Its noontide and its eve, 
Live while we live, and give God thanks; 
He will not let us grieve.’ 


But it must in honesty be said that Mrs. Craik is most unequal in the 
details of workmanship. She passes lines here and there that are simply 
excruciating—to be read at all you must accent wrong words and wrong 
syllables. Sometimes, again, the ideas are as commonplace as the metre 
is bad. ‘ We sit and look in each other’s face and are very good company ’ 
is a bit of prose which injures sadly the very beautiful and playfully 
suggestive poem in which it appears, and in which sentiment is cleverly 
relieved by surprise. The dedication ‘To My Husband’ is excellent— 


‘This under voice, for twenty years 

Still running on, a brook unheard, 
With sound half laughter and half tears,— 

Is hushed at last, like autumn bird ; 

Carol or quiet, which is best ? 
The singer, or the song, preferred ? 

In sacred silence unconfessed 
Take both,—and not another word.’ 


Now and then, too, Mrs. Craik can be humorous—in a gentle and 
innocent way— as the parody on ‘The Boat of my Love’ amply proves. 
On the whole, the volume is bright, pure, sparkling, and will be welcome 
to many readers, to whom not all of the poems will be new. 


The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of St. Victor. From the Text 
of Gautier. With Translations into English in the 
Original Metres, with Short Explanatory Notes, by 


Diesy 8. Wranenam, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Even scholars and divines well versed in the history of theology know 
Adam of St. Victor merely by name. Lines and verses of his Latin are 
to be seen sometimes put as mottoes to religious or devotional essays, or 
a short citation in a theological review may surprise by its compactness, 
its music, its charm of suggestive simplicity. A few of the poems have 
been translated, but Mr. Wrangham is right in claiming to have, by this 
hold enterprise, practically broken new ground for English readers. 
Archbishop Trench, Canon Kennedy, and, if we mistake not, Dean 
Plumptre, and Professor Conington had written on the subject; but the 
great work of presenting a full-length picture of this sweetest and fullest, 
if not the strongest and most stirring, of the medieval voices of the 
Church has been left till now, and Mr. Wrangham has accepted it, and 
done it well. He has certainly shown all the patience, the judicious care-. 
fulness of a true lover of his master. He has not only translated, he has 
annotated in the most thoroughgoing way : throwing fresh light on diffi- 
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cult passages, and altogether making such a contribution to literature as 
is only to be expected once in half a century. Nor can this be regarded 
as mere scholarly exercise. Though Adam St. Victor must ever in effect 
remain a mere name, his book is destined to become more significant, 
because it is a most faithful and true expression of the religious concep- 
tion and sentiment of the middle age, and has a place historically in 
religious development. Of Adam St. Victor little is known. The place 
of his birth is uncertain. It is a ‘ far cry from England to Brittany,’ and 
we are told that he was a native of one orthe other (!) Archbishop Trench 
somewhat unpatriotically, but not without reason, prefers to think of him 
>as a Frenchman: ‘ The fact that France was the main seat of Latin poetry 
in the twelfth century, and that all the most famous composers in that 
kind, such as Hildebert, the two Bernards, Abelard, Marbod, Peter the Vener- 
able, were Frenchmen, leaves it more likely that he, the first and foremost 
of them all, was such as well.’ It seems pretty certain that he finished 
his studies in Paris and as a young man, about a.p. 1130, entered the 
religious foundation of St. Victor, and never left it. The man is a vague 
shadow ; the book is substantial and true. Just as Thomas a Kempis 
translates the common religious experience into terms of prose fitted for 
universal edification, Adam “St. Victor renders it into music. In spite 
of the persistence of the Catholic form, the spirit is universal, the ‘ com- 
mon heart by which we live’ is laid open in terms that must touch all 
who are susceptible of refined religious impressions. ‘The Sequences’ 
are simply a series of poems upon the festivals and saints’ days of the 
Church, and the resource and the variety which the poet commands is 
surprising. He is never affected ; never seeks to relieve himself by easy 
and incorrect expression. He polished and refined, it is clear, just as 
Mr. Tennyson would do. The Latin is fluent, flexible, in his hands ; the 
rhymes are not so much sought for, as arise in ready response to the 
thought. The felicity of phrase is sometimes wonderful. Compact clear- 
ness is the first and last characteristic of the verse throughout. We 
appreciate readily one of the great difficulties of the translator: feminine 
or double rhymes are easy in Latin, and it is hard to find equivalents in 
English, which is often a necessity if the same metre is to be preserved. 
We must give a couple of illustrations, printing the Latin and English 
side by side, as is done by Mr. Wrangham. This is a specimen of happy 
double rhyming from the poem to St. Catherine—certainly one of the 
most difficult in the series— 


Torta superat tortorem, Tortured, she the torturer cheateth, 
Imperat imperatorem . And the emperor defeateth, 
y Femine constantia : By her woman’s constancy ; 
Cruciatur imperator That the torturer wholly faileth, 
Quia cedit cruentator, And his torture naught availeth, 
Nec valent supplicia. Wounds the emperor fearfully. 
The following from ‘ Christmas’ is not so happy — 
Mediator nobis datus The appointed Mediator 
In salutis pretium, Our salvation’s price to pay, 
Non nature, sed reatus Not his share in human nature, 


Refugit consortium. But its misdeeds puts away. 
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Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have certainly done justice to the work. 
The three volumes, with their hand-made paper, old-faced type, and 
imitation of old-fashioned binding, will form a valued and beautiful 
addition to many a library. 


The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Withan Essay on his Poetry 
by AnpREw Lane. (Parchment Library.) Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This dainty edition of Poe’s poems is an acceptable addition to the 
Parchment Library. Mr. Lang’s essay is short, but it touches the chief 
incidents in Poe’s history, and points out his characteristics as a poet in a 
discriminating and interesting way. Every effort has been made to secure 
an accurate text. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


A Heart’s Problem. By Cuartes Greson, Author of ‘ Robin Gray,’ 

‘In Honour Bound,’ &., &. In Two Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) 

Mr. Gibbon has here given us a most interesting study, wrapped up in 

the form of romance. It cannot be said that he has managed to impart 

the same distinctness and reality to his leading characters as in the case 

, of some of his novels of Scottish life. There is a vague shadowiness that 
; is now and then not a little tantalizing. The ‘ Lucy Smith,’ who lodges at 
: the poor Irish tailor’s in the Borough, and who captivates Mr. Desmond—a 
gentleman and heir to an embarrassed estate, who has had differences with 

8 his father about entail, and gone, in a sense, into hiding—all too soon re- 
e appears as the daughter of Colonel Cuthbert of Hollyford—an heiress ; 
and would fain hide her identity when introduced to her erewhile lover, 
while she is nevertheless longing for recognition. By this time, of course, 
he has become reconciled to his father. We doubt whether it was within 
the power of such a woman as Mabel Cuthbert is represented otherwise 
to have so long kept up the illusion of the doppel-ginger, or to have re- 
vealed the real truth so soon after and in the awkward manner that she 
did. Nor can we believe that Mr. Desmond Calthorpe (for that was the 
hero’s real name) could have failed immediately to recognize his former 
lover. There are some things of which we are inclined to say with Sam 
Slick, ‘ Natur teaches that air.’ But Mr. Gibbon’s intention clearly is to 
interweave something of reality in a web of romance, and to compel our 
interest ; and in this he has been successful. We read on and on (noting 
improbabilities, yet finding that the writer’s art is such as to explain them 
away or to lessen them somehow in the light of later events), and a 
general sense of consistency arises on us as we come towards the close. 
The characters of old Mr. Calthorpe, so hopeful and good-tempered, and 
of Colonel Cuthbert, though only suggested in outline, show the master’s 
land. He has, however, devoted all his pains to present the lovers 
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effectively. Whatever faults the book may have, it is deliciously read- 
able as a story; it is full of unaffected wisdom, and can be very safely 
recommended as a contrast, alike as regards careful style and purity of 
tone, to much that now passes muster in the ranks of popular novels. 

Poor Archie's Girls. By Knox. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
The name of this author is new to us in the literary world, but she writes 
with considerable individuality and power, and we shall probably hear 
from her again to good purpose. In the meantime, she could not well 
have chosen a more forbidding and unpleasant subject for the plot of her 
first novel. The girls who give the title to the story are the daughters of 
the Rev. Archibald Grant, minister of the Glenlyon and the Neuk, places 
on the banks of Lockplon, a herring fishery in the Highlands. It would 
be impossible to pitch upon a more unfortunate girl than Mildmay Grant, 
or a more despicable and fiendish one than her sister Effie. The latter, 
who is barely sixteen, has chosen to think that she has won the admira- 
tion of the Laird of Glenlyon; but when she finds she has been mistaken, 
and hears him make a declaration of his attachment to her sister, all her 
sinister passions are at once called into play. We are extremely loth to 
believe that any girl of sixteen is capable of acting in the treacherous and 
devilish manner attributed to Effie Grant. By her aid, and that of a clever 
son of the people—a kind of genius in his way—one Joseph Roy, the fair 
fame of Mildmay is blasted in the eyes of her lover and the world, andshe 
is at last compelled to marry Roy, who has sworn to keep her from Glen- 
lyon. She dies of a broken heart, but leaves all-sufficient testimony of her 
truth and purity behind. When the Laird comes to discover the infamous 
means by which he has lost his promised wife, his rage of course knows 
no bounds. But he steels himself for a terrible revenge. He pretends to 
return the passion of the scheming Effie, who is delighted by her conquest, 
and their marriage is arranged. The Laird postpones his wedding present 
until the happy day. As soon as the ceremony is over, he produces it: it 
is the letter which the bride’s murdered sister had left him on her death- 
bed! The Laird exposes the whole base conduct of his wife before the 
assembled guests, and then disappears from her sight for ever. There is 
little to lighten this painful narrative, except the sayings of a genuine 
Scotch woman-servant, Bell Baillie. On one occasion, when her mistress 
predicts that God’s curse will surely fall on the wicked Langluggiton, Bell 
rejoins, ‘ Hoots, mem, what wad the minister, say puir man, to hear till ye. 
I dinna ken what good it’ wull do ava, sin we’se a’ brent oop (burnt up) 
the morn’s morn, wi’ a’ the washin’ aboot, and a’. Be mair circumspec’, 
mem, in your cracks wi’ the Lord.’ We hope Miss Knox will choose a more 
palatable subject for her next story. She certainly writes very vigorously, 
and promises well. It isa little singular in a Scotch story to see the 
name of the young unfortunate Scotch poet given was David Grey. 

Love the Debt. By Bastt. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ‘ Love the Debt’ 
is a novel of great merit, but also of great defects. It has ingenuity, but 
its plot is inadequately worked out; it has some good characters, and 
some which come close to being absurd, apparently without the author 
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intending it. It abounds in knowledge of the world, unexpected sur- 
prises, and is here and there touched with real humour. But there is a 
constant sense of strain. The author is seldom natural, and when there 
is any aim at pathos it is indifferently managed, and does not affect us as 
the writer expects. The heroine is Mabel Masters, a young lady of some 
attraction, and also of some self-will; she is the daughter of the squire, 
who before the close loses his means by the failure of a bank, and Mabel 
becomes a schoolmistress. She has three lovers who are great contrasts 
to each other, but who all remain faithful to her in a sense; first, Mr. 
Lawley, the rector of the place, whose heart, long past the period of 
strong passion, is strangely fired by Mabel’s looks and manners; second, a 
curate, Mr. Kneeshaw, whom Mabel, while yet wealthy, has to consult 
about details in her work in favour of some poor people; and finally, 
Lord Charlecote, in whose half-and-half approaches to a serious proposal 
to the schoolmistress, we have now and then significant reminders of 
Thackeray. Mr. Kneeshaw is the man of Mabel’s choice, but something 
has gone wrong with him, and he has to go to Australia, from which 
there comes a report that he is murdered; this gives Mr. Lawley 
considerable vantage ground, and the situation when he makes his pro- 
posal to Mabel is cleverly managed, not without a naive touch of satire. 
But Mr. Kneeshaw turns up, whether or not in good time, the curious 
reader must find out for himself. Mr. Pickles, with his ‘ power of patron- 
age,’ and Mabel’s aunt are both well done, and so are some of the very 
useful Irish characters. In a word, the novel is clever and readable, 
though it can hardly be said that it is a great work in any sense. 
We look, however, for much from the author. 

Strange Chapman. A North of England Story. By W. MarsHatt, 
B.A. (Hurst and Blackett). There is considerable skill in this story. 
The author shows invention, and has depicted one or two of the 
characters with a force that enables us to realize them. But we can- 
not believe in Mrs. Scaife. The story turns on the attempt doubly 
to abduct and to hide two children, that the persons interested may 
be benefited ; but they only succeed in carrying off one; and the train 
of events proves too much for them. The story drags somewhat 
after the middle of the second volume, in spite of the love-story of the 
girl, who, by the oddest train of circumstances, is brought into contact 
with the friend of her own brother, who has been well educated and 
become a clergyman. Commonplace as are some points in the plot, and 
in spite of some tedious, almost unnecessary, chapters, the story is read- 
able, and leads us so expect something of yet more value from the 
author. Mr. Mumford is fairly well done; but we could have wished a 
better villain in John Smith, alias Reginald Courcy de Burgh. 
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i THEOLOGY, PHILOSOFHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Philosophy and Religion. Selections from James Hinton’s 
Manuscripts. Edited by Caronine Happen. Kegan Paul, 

Trench, and Co. 
a - “The late James Hinton has been recognized since his death as one 
if of the profoundest and most philosophical, though previously unacknow- 
| :. ledged, writers on subjects lying on the border line between philosophy 
i and religion. His Life and Letters extended the circle of his admirers, 
ii and there will be many to whom a further publication of what he has 
it written will be heartily welcome. It may be remembered that one of 
ip the habits of his everyday life was to keep a record of his thoughts, 
a jotting down memoranda as they occurred to him, and providing a full 
ih and so far a faithful record of his intellectual life. The results of this habit 
‘| are garnered in four large volumes of printed manuscripts, and an equal 
_ mass of written pages. The editor of this volume tells us that the printed 
i] volumes have been placed in the British Museum, but only by very few will 
they be understood and appreciated. The contents of this volume, as we 
understand, have laid under contribution both the printed volumes and the 
| bt manuscripts. They are not set forth, however, as supplying a connected and 
fn coherent exposition of James Hinton’s metaphysical and ethical system. 
te . His editor rather compares them to a transcript of his table-talk, which, 
Bl we are told, brings back the image of the man as he appeared to those 
y who were in daily intercourse with him. He was not so much a builder-up 
f of systems as a seer. And he used the leading conceptions of his mind— 
i to which he rendered homage, because they served as interpreters to himselt 
; —for the purpose of shedding light upon the facts presented to his view. 
- Out of this peculiarity of method or procedure grows the difficulty and 
f darkness as well as much of the charm of his writing. There is no 
iy systematic construction of reasoned theories bound together by logicad 
unity. There are glimpses into depths which often appear beyond our 
power to measure or test, with occasional flashes of inspiration that 
.flood with bright light the subject dealt with. James Hinton, in short, 
‘was a mystic, and he had the mystic’s peculiarity of shrouding himself in 
‘darkness. But he had at the same time the power of illumining dark 
‘passages and thoughts with a brightness that appeared to be beyond, and 
higher than, the logical or reasoned principles which lie at the basis of ordi- 
nary thinking. His thoughts need to be interpreted by the reader before 
he can make them his own. If he succeeds in his interpretation, he will 
find that he has obtained a key that will open windows into the actual for 
him, and give him suggestions and hints such as were not otherwise, 
perhaps, possible of attainment. Probably few will be able to read con- 
secutively all that is to be found here without feeling that there are diffi- 
culties suggested which ordinary thinking will find it hard to unravel. The 
peculiar genius of James Hinton led him to identify the material and 
the spiritual, the external and the internal, and to treat matter as the 
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mere manifestation of mind. Matter was to him nothing in or of itself. 
He in a sense identified the ethical and the physical, and there was such 
unreality in matter, in and of itself, that it was to him only the sequence 
from and the symbol of imperfection. In the fulness of positive life there 
was room for nothing else, therefore matter was privative, an unknown 
quantity, or x, which revealed duty in and through negation. The only 
real was God, and the point, which is absence of matter, was the symbol 
of God, and the only infinite. God is all in all, and in God's action all other 
action is, as it were, extinguished. God’s action towards His creatures is 
self-sacrifice, and they know God only when they are God ; that is to say, 
God goes out of Himself to make the feeling of our loss the cause of 
greater gain. All this and other mystical doctrines innumerable are of 
the essence of James Hinton’s thought. A suffering, a passive God, is the 
first mystery, but he makes it the mystery by which to explain all things 
else. These may be the revelations of precious truths, but it is hard to 
construe them to common thought. 


An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, 
Exegetical, and Theological. By Davipson, D.D., 
of the University of Halle and LL.D. Second Edition 
Revised and Improved. Two Vols. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


Dr. Davidson is again before us as the writer of an ‘Introduction to the 
New Testament,’ and he has once more changed his position. This 
appears to be the case both as respects his theological and his critical stand- 
point. Theologically, his views seem now much more thin and nebulous 
than when we had last occasion to notice his work. In the edition of his 
‘Introduction,’ which was published in 1868, he seemed still to be a 
believer in the Incarnation of the Eternal Word. We gladly referred to 
the following passage, which occurred at p. 397 of vol.i., as indicating 
that such was the case: ‘ We cannot agree with Baur’s ideas respecting 
the Pauline christology in the four larger and acknowledged epistles. 
According to him, the proper nature of the Pauline Christ is human. He 
is a man, but a spiritual man, one in whom spirit or pnewma was the 
essential principle, so that he was spirit as well as man. The of 
an ideal humanity existed before Christ in the bright form ofa typical 
man, but was manifested to mankind in the person of Christ.’ Such is 
Baur’s Pauline Christ. ‘The subject can only be discussed on the 
Baconian principle of induction. What then is the resultant of the different 
passages in those four epistles that speak of Christ’s person? Not Baur’s 
view, as we believe, but rather this—that the prinviple of divinity which 
is seen in the man Christ existed already in the person of the Son of God, 
but assumed human nature in the man Christ, by which means it could 
be manifested to men.’ 

This was an explicit and decided affirmation on the part of Dr. Davidson 
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of his still firm belief in one of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith. But alas! on turning to the corresponding place in the new edition, 
we find that the passage has been excised (vol. ii. 223 ff.) ; and we are 
left in no doubt, from statements which are made elsewhere, that Dr. 
Davidson has now substantially embraced the view of Baur, which he 
formerly so emphatically condemned. Thus, in his exposition of the 
famous passage, Phil. ii. 5-8, he uses these words (vol. i. 160): ‘The 
Pauline idea of Christ, contained in his authentic epistles, supposes him 
to be the pre-existent, heavenly, ideal man, the medium of creation, the 
organ through whom the divine government is conducted, our Lord, the 
Son of God. His person consisted of pneuma and doxa: the former not 
identical with a human soul, which Paul’s anthropology seems to have 
excluded; the latter forming the substance of his body. When he ap- 
peared on earth, he laid aside the spiritual body and assumed an earthly 
or fleshly one. The transition was merely from one form of existence to_ 
another. Instead of retaining the heavenly body which was a substance 
out of the divine glory, he took an earthly body ‘out of the substance of 
human flesh. In the body of light or glory He was “in the form of God;” 
the body of flesh constituted ‘‘ the form of a servant.” The apostle knew 
nothing of a supernatural generation, for he speaks of Christ as “‘ made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh.”’ How different from the exposi- 
tion of the passage which Dr. Davidson formerly presented! He stated 
in his first edition ‘the doctrine of the passage,’ as follows (vol. i. 198): 
‘ Christ is in Himself a being of divine nature—he is “in the form of 
God,” but he lays that aside, assumes “the form of a servant,” and is 
in consequence exalted to be an object of universal worship... . The 
words furm, likeness, fashion, being found when properly understood are 
not docetic; and the whole passage, so far as it relates to the divine 
nature and pre-existence of Christ, harmonizes with the Pauline doctrine 
in 2 Cor. viii. 9... . Christ becomes man, but does not give up the 
identity of his divine nature.’ No one can read these extracts without 
being struck with the theological antagonism which they present, or with- 
out feeling what a doctrinal descent our author has made between the 
publication of his first and second editions. 7¥ 2° 44, 3 —_ 

As in theology, so is it in criticism. Here, telenl, not very much re- 
mained to be done. He had already in 1868 maintained that not one of 
the Gospels was written by the person whose name it bears ; that the book 
of Acts was a forgery of the second century ; that the Pastoral Epistles and 
the Epistle to the Ephesians probably did not proceed from the Apostle 
Paul; that, of the Catholic Epistles, those bearing the name of Peter and 
James were non-authentic, while the three Epistles of John were to be 
ascribed to another than the apostle ; and that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
could not, in any sense, be attributed to Paul, but was in all probability 
written by Apollos. He still, however, held as certainly or probably 
authentic the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Romans, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon, the Epistle 
of Jude, and the Book of Revelation. But how does the case stand now, 
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after the lapse of some twelve or thirteen years ? Why, a further addition 
has been made by Dr. Davidson to those New Testament writings which 
he brands as spurious. The Epistle to the Colossians and the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians are both set aside as un-Pauline, while the 
Epistle of Jude is declared non-authentic ; and thus the writer approaches 
Baur and others of the Tiibingen school in criticism, as we have already 
seen he does in theology, 

We may content ourselves with simply referring to the article which ap- 
peared in ‘ The British Quarterly,’ January, 1869, in defence of those New 
Testament books which were assailed by Dr. Davidson in the first edition 
of his ‘Introduction.’ ‘That article, we had the satisfaction of learning, 
was deemed, in the most authoritative quarters, conclusive against the 
views promulgated by Dr. Davidson. But we did not expect that our 
reasoning would have any effect upon him, or that, if he and we were spared, 
we should fail to hear of him again. Our words (p. 35) were: ‘The truth is 
that the work before us indicates that the writer is still in a state of painful 
indecision. Great and rapid as has been his downward progress, he has 
yet farther to go before he can find a logical resting-place.’ Too truly has 
this prediction been verified, as the present publication of Dr. Davidson 
indicates. When once more we are called, as it were, to ‘ take stock’ of 
him, we find that he is considerably farther down the inclined plane on 
which he has been co long travelling, and a yet further descent, as some 
of his friendly reviewers have suggested, seems inevitably to lie before 
him. 

With respect to the two additional epistles which Dr. Davidson has 
now added to his list of spurious, a very few words, we think, will 
be sufficient to defend them from his attack. First, then, as to the 
Epistle to the Colossians. Here, as in several other instances, Dr. 
Davidson amply refutes himself. His sole objections to the epistle are 
derived from internal evidence. ‘The sentiments,’ he says (vol. ii. 184), 
‘ expressed in the epistle, especially in the first two chapters, do not agree 
with those of Paul . . . . The manner is loose and tautological, without 
spring and vivacity ; while Paul’s dialectic usually hastens to a definite 
result in the shortest way, neglecting grammatical construction and over- 
leaping intermediate ideas.’ But he adds, ‘ Notwithstanding the proofs of 
un-Pauline authorship, some scholars think them insufficient, because new 
circumstances may have stimulated the apostle’s mind and raised it to 
higher aspects of Christ’s person.’ Will it be believed that among the 
‘some scholars’ here referred to was, until we know not how recently, Dr. 
Davidson himself! And for the following excellent reasons. Dealing in 
his former edition with the difficulties found by certain critics in the 
epistle itself against its Pauline origin, he remarks (vol. i. 178) : ‘ Surely 
it is unreasonable to confine the apostle to one circle of ideas and expres- 
sions, without allowing for enlargement . . . . The present epistle con- 
tains much more that is unmistakably Pauline than the reverse—Pauline 
in thought and diction—so that the careful student must not reject its 
authenticity because of phenomena which have an adverse aspect. If 
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a preponderance of internal evidence bespeak Pauline authorship, as it un- 
questionably does, the un-Pauline phenomena must give way.’ What 
weight can be attached to the opinion of a critic who is such an adept in 
contradicting and confuting himself? In his former edition he found the 
authorship of the epistle ‘well attested by external evidence :’ in this 
edition, though the very same authorities are quoted, it is simply ‘ attested, 
and yet a little farther on he tells us: ‘As far as external evidence goes, 
the authenticity of the epistle is unanimously attested in ancient times.’ 
The evidence is, indeed, overwhelming, including, as it does, the express 
statements of such early witnesses as Tertullian, Ireneus, and others. 
Much the same may be said with respect to the second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. In his former edition Dr. Davidson wrote (vol. i. 5): 
‘ External evidence sufliciently attests tbe letter’s authenticity. Polycarp 


writes (after a.D. 147 and before 167): ‘‘ Be ye also moderate in this, 


and do not count such as enemies, but call them back, as suffering and 
erring members ” (2 Thess. iii. 15). The epistle of Polycarp to the church 
at Philippi is awthentic, with the exception of interpolated passages in the 
third, ninth, thirteenth, and perhaps other chapters.’ In the present 
edition this passage stands as follows: ‘ External evidence attests the 
letter’s authenticity. Polycarp writes: Be ye also moderate in this, and 
do not count such as enemies, but call them back as suffering and erring 
members (2 Thess. iii. 15). The epistle of Polycarp to the church at 
Philippi is not authentic.’ While such is now the view presented of the 
external evidence, the author is inclined to conclude, on internal grounds, 
against the authenticity of the epistle, though he had formerly attached 
little weight to these, and ended his discussion of the question of authen- 
ticity by declaring (vol. i. 15): ‘The established authorship will hold 
its place among New Testament critics, notwithstanding the assaults it 
has encountered !’ 

With regard to the Epistle of Jude, Dr. Davidson formerly thus ex- 
pressed himself (vol. i. 444): ‘External evidence is in favour of its 
being written by Jude, not by an apostle. Nor is there anything against 
its authenticity in the work itself. It was composed by one closely con- 
nected with apostles, Jude, the brother of James. The objections to its 
Jude-authorship are not strong.’ But he has now discovered (vol. ii. 
268), that ‘ external evidence is divided as to its being written by Jude, 
James's brother, or Jude the apostle,’ and also that ‘internal phenomena 
point to a post-apostolic time, and therefore to the supposititious cha- 
racter of the epistle.’ The oracle has thus spoken in two directly opposite 
ways, and is therefore sure to be right in one of its utterances or the 
other. 

With such marked and manifold fluctuations of opinion as our critic 
has displayed, one might have expected that he would, by this time, 
haye learned to express himself with modesty. But he does nothing of 
the kind; in his present phase he is quite as dogmatic as ever. With 
respect, for instance, to the Origin of the Gospels, he affirms (vol. i. 852) 
that the hypothesis ‘ that earlier gospels were used in the composition of 
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the later is the only tenable one,’ and that Luke (p. 428) made use of 
Matthew’s Gospel, while Mark (p. 549) took his matter from the previons 
writings of Matthewand Luke. Dr. Davidson must be well aware that both 
these positions are strongly denied by critics of perhaps equal eminence 
with himself; and, considering the many revolutions of opinion through 
which he has passed with respect to the New Testament writings, a little 
more modesty in stating his present views with regard to the Gospels 
might have been fairly expected. 

Dr. Davidson’s most elaborate discussion in the present, as in the former 
edition of his work, has respect to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
We are quite content to refer to our former defence of the Johannine 
origin of the Gospel (‘ Brit. Quar.’ Jan. 1869, pp. 49-52) against the 
counter arguments of Dr. Davidson. But we now allude to the subject in 
order to notice the entire omission by our author of an important piece 
of evidence which has recently been brought to light. Till very lately 
the belief among Biblical critics was that the Diatessaron of Tatian had 
completely perished. Dr. Davidson says of it (vol. ii. 359): ‘It is 
difficult to ascertain the nature of his Harmony. Neither Eusebius nor 
Epiphanius saw it. If the title were given to it by himself, as Eusebius 
says it was, it may have been made out of the four canonical Gospels. 
The testimony of one that did not see the book is little worth.’ But what 
if we may still virtually ‘see the book’ for ourselves? Such a thing has 
recently been shown to be quite within our power. In the ‘ Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte ’ (Feb. 1881, p. 471), an article appeared by Adolf 
Harnack, to the effect that, in a sort of commentary on the work of 
Tatian written by the Syriac scholar Ephraem (fourth century), and 
only of late brought to light through means of an Armenian translation, 
‘the Diatessaron itself is, to a great extent, preserved word for word.’ 
Space will not, at present, permit us to enter into the history of this most 
interesting discovery, but the grand general result obtained from it is that 
Tatian (middle of second century), in compiling his work, used our four 
Gospels, and these only. Now, alongside of this fact, let it be observed 
that Tatian was a ‘disciple’ or ‘hearer’ of Justin Martyr. (‘Iovorivov 
axpoarinc, Iren. Adv. Haer. i. 25, 1), and we are surely left in little doubt 
as to Justin’s own use of the Fourth Gospel. If the disciple knew it 
so well and esteemed it so highly, so also must the master; and thus 
all the elaborate argumentation of Dr. Davidson and others against 
Justin’s knowledge and use of the Fourth Gospel falls at once to the 
ground. 

Dr. Davidson frankly tells us (p. vii.) that his work, as now set forth, 
‘is much improved in the author’s opinion.’ We have been considering 
some of its improvements; and, if capricious attempts at further destruc- 
tiveness are to be reckoned such, this edition certainly marks a large 
advance upon the last. But, for our own part, we are inclined to attach 
the same meaning to the word in question as Dr. Johnson did to a 
similar term, when, after contemplating the ruins of some noble sacred 
edifices caused by an outburst of misguided fury in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, on the name of the great Scottish Reformer being mentioned, he 
indignantly exclaimed to Boswell, ‘I have been looking at his reform- 
ations.’ 


Onesimus. Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. By the Author 


of Philochristus. Macmillan and Co. 

There is a great charm about Mr. Abbott’s writing. His style is lucid 
and crisp, and is suffused with almost perfect local colouring, such as can 
be obtained only by those whose familiarity with the time and subject 
treated extends far beyond the knowledge immediately required, and which 
may be specially read up. Equally familiar with the classical as well as 
the Christian literature of the period, the author knows exactly where to 
lay his hand upon all necessary illustrative information. 

The conception of the present work is analogous to that of ‘ Philo- 
christus.’ Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, is one of two foundling 
twins exposed upon the temple steps of Asclepius in Pergamus, in the last 
year of the Emperor Tiberius, that is, in a.D. 87. He becomes the slave, 
amanuensis, and trusted friend of Philemon, and both ultimately become 
Christians—Onesimus, bishop of Berea, where he is martyred. As a 
student of pagan philosophy Onesimus comes into contact with various 
phases of pagan thought, subsequently of Christian thought, and has 
much to say in exposition of both, and of the conflicts between the two. 
The Apostle Paul blesses him as a child; in later life he becomes ac- 
quainted with him and he is with the apostle in his cell in Rome the 
night before his execution. 

A work so constructed as dramatically to represent the various schools 
of philosophical and theological opinion during the nascent years of Chris- 
tianity is a very onerous and daring one. Only a very accomplished 
scholar could attempt it with any reasonable degree of success, Mr. Abbott 
has succeeded in a very remarkable degree. It is a romance not so much 
of mere incident as of thought, and absorbs the reader from first to last. 

The author has deliberately adopted asystem of anachronism. His dia- 
logues and descriptions are taken from various authors, some of whom, 
Justin Martyr and Irenus, for example, wrote towards the end of the 
second century. He justifies his method by the plea that the thoughts 
fully developed at the later period must have in germ at least have been 
contemporary with Onesimus. A statement which can be true only in a 
partial sense. In the formative stages of Christian theology, opinions of 
all kinds would be generated, and would undergo modification very 
rapidly, and it is scarcely necessary to say that an opinion held by a dis- 
ciple and companion of Paul has a very different value from one held by 
Justin Martyr, even the same class of opinions in different stages of 
development. The whole presentation, however, is very masterly. 

The grave objection to such dramatic embodiments of dogmas is that 
it is impossible precisely to fix them, or to tell in what degree the author 
identifies himself with them. Even Onesimus, in his passage from 
paganism to Christianity, naturally apprehends Christian truths gradually, 
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and with various degrees of admixture. No one can exactly tell what 
measure of belief he gave to the various Christian traditions that are 
mentioned. The impression produced is that he was very doubtful about 
some of the most important of the Christian miracles, and concludes that 
they may be believed or may not be believed. They are not worth dis- 
puting about so long as the spiritual truth and life of God are realized ; 
superstition may be the necessary swaddling clothes of human faith. 
Concerning some of the miracles, that of Christ walking on the sea, for in- 
stance, it is expressly affirmed to be a myth, and the same is suggested of 
some others. Our Lord, we are told, did not equal Elisha in the greatness 
of his miracle working, inasmuch as he did not unequivocally raise from the 
dead an adult person. But we ask, Why, on the writer’s avowed system of 
anachronism, is the Gospel of John, with its record of the raising of Lazarus, 
s0 significantly ignored ? Concerning the Gospels we read : ‘ About this 
time also began the churches to commit to writing the traditions of the acts 
of the Lord ; and not long afterwards certain of the longer discourses of the 
Lord, having been written down in Greek, were joined to the other tradi- 
tions, and came to be commonly read in the churches; but this happened 
for the most part towards the end of the reign of Vespasianus, or not 
much before. For as long as the disciples and apostles themselves lived, 
it had seemed to the saints that there was no need of books, having, as it 
were, the living words of the Lord Jesus among them . . . . One by one 
the disciples of the Lord fell asleep, and the accounts and traditions of the 
words and deeds, and especially of the birth and rising again of the Lord, 
began to be multiplied with great diversities, and not without many errors, 
Then it was revealed to certain of the saints that the time was come when 
the traditions must be set forth in writing’ (pp. 267-68). Of the three 
Gospels, Marcus is affirmed to be freest from the ‘ addition of wonders and 
other doubtful matters . . . only in rendering the Hebrew (!) into Greek 
there had been a few errors; and in some two or three passages, figures 
of speech appeared to have been interpreted according to the letter. But 
the other two books (Matthew and Luke), though they contained most 
excellent traditions full and ample of certain words of the Lord, had added 
supplements touching the birth of the Lord Jesus, and His childhood and 
youth, and also concerning His manifestation after His rising from the 
dead, which were not known to us’ (p. 280). John’s Gospel is spoken of 
as ‘a tradition or doctrine at Ephesus, differing much from the three 
Gospels, and taught by the disciples of John, and especially by one John 
the elder, a man of Alexandria’ (p. 287). Now writing like this, full of 
implications which are not explicitly developed, and presented in dramatic 
form or hearsay opinion which it is impossible to fix, is eminently unsatis- 
factory, if, in the present crisis of great questions concerning the Gospels 
and the miraculous in our Lord’s history, it is even fair. The tendency 
and evident aim of the whole representation is to discredit the miraculous 
birth, works, and resurrection of Christ. Are not these questions too - 
serious and vital to be treated in this dramatic way, that cannot be argu- 
mentatively grappled with ? 
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The Revelation of the Risen Lord. By masons Foss WEst- 
cott, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Westcott, with exquisite literary touch and fine religious 
feeling, presents us here with the various appearances of our Lord during 
the great forty days. These he discriminates as appealing to different 
states of mind and heart. Thus our Lord revealed himself to Mary through 
love, to the Emmaus disciples through thought, to Thomas through 
spiritual sight, to Peter through active work, &c. Of course, there is a 
ground for these discriminations, but there is danger of pressing them so 
far as to make them somewhat artificial. Various elements made up 
each condition of discernment. Professor Westcott’s sketches have a 
great charm in their combination of scholarly exactness and spiritual 
sensibility. They might sometimes be stronger: we occasionally feel as 
if something were lacking in fulness and in grip ; but the book is-a fine 
specimen of devotional exposition, full of tenderness, sympathy, and 
beauty. It has a charm, as of a disciple whom Jesus loved, fresh from 
His divine presence. 


Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men and Women. By 
Samuzt Pzarson, M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Mr. Pearson has written a series of short papers, some thirty in number, 
on the economics of life. They are intended for young men and women, 
and in a general, sympathetic way give advice concerning the most impor- 
tant interests of life: Friends, Marriage, Using Money, Temper, Gadding, 
Holidays, Idleness, Dress, Housekeeping, Mental Culture, Books, Cynicism, 
&e. These topics of common life are treated with perfect simplicity and 
the absence of dictatorial airs. Mr. Pearson preaches only in the very 
best sense. He talks familiarly and sympathetically, but with an unfailing 
sagacity and common sense. It is a kind of ‘ Poor Richard’ talk, touch- 
ing life everywhere with the keenest interest and sympathy. Often racy, 


. Mr. Pearson is always suggestive and never commonplace. His pen is 


light, his method direct, pungent, and brief. We have been beguiled by 
the sheer interest of the book into reading a great deal more of it than 
was necessary for our notice of it. As a hand-book for young men and 
women, full of true practical wisdom of life, we scarcely know where to 


find its equal. We very sincerely and heartily commend it. 


The Philosophy of the Dispensations. With a Systematic 
Exposition of the Traditional Theology of the First Two 
Centuries. By Davip Mitne, M.A. David Bogue. 


The object of Mr. Milne, in his very able book, is to show the connection 
of God’s dispensations of revelation and mercy to men—the earlier as 
preparatory to the later, and the whole as finding their consumma- 
tion in Christ and Christianity. This is done with much philosophical 
grasp and critical acumen. Incidentally most of the great questions 
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which modern criticism has raised are discussed or touched—the Law- 
giving at Sinai, the Leviticus which followed upon it, Typology, Pro- 
phecy, &c. We cannot even enter upon the vast scheme and complicate 


‘questions connected with its evolution, nor upon the early Christian con- 


ceptions of them which Mr. Milne traces. We can only say that the argu- 
ment is conducted with studious fairness, with broad human sympathies, 
and in a spirit of reverent and discriminating orthodoxy. Mr. Milne’s 
book may be commended asa thoughtful and valuable handbook for those 
whom disintegrating criticism may have disquieted. 


The New Man and the Eternal Life. Notes on the Reiterated 
Amens of the Son of God. By Anprew Juxes. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Jukes thinks that the characteristic phrase of our Lord, ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you,’ whenever used by Him affirmed something 
specific about the renewed life of the spiritual man. He has accordingly 
collected twelve instances of ils use, and arranged them so as to present 
a somewhat complete picture of a regenerated character: The Home of 
the new man (John i. 50, 51); the Birth of the new man (John iii. 3-13) ; 
the Law of the new man (John v. 17-30); the Meat of the new man 
(John vi. 26-58), ke. We confess that we shrink somewhat from this 
Swedenborgian method of dealing with the Scripture. It savours too 
much of the Scripture puzzles which some of the magazines provide for 
children. We prefer to take Mr. Jukes’s chapters for their independent 
and intrinsic merit, and not for their adjusted relations. Even as such, 
Mr. Jukes is somewhat too much of a mystic for us, and, as we think, for 
true healthy spirituality, which finds its embodiments in practical commcn 
life as much as in sequestered theological or religious thought; but then 
in the domain of thought all theology passes into mysticism. It is the 
vague indefinite passage of ideas into the infinite that we formulate. 
For the nurture of the mystical Mr. Jukes’s writings, like that of Tauler 
and Jacob Béhme, are specially adapted. We confess our preference for a 
more utilitarian saintliness; but then practical life must have its springs 
of secret feeling. We can only say concerning Mr. Jukes’s book that it 
is a favourable expression of modern mysticism, full of subtle spiritual 


thought and feeling. 


The Mosaic Authorship of Deuteronomy. By ALEXANDER 
Stewart, LL.D., &c. J. Nisbet and Co. 


The reader must not expect to find in this volume much, if any, original 
contribution to the controversy between the traditional and critical school 
of exegesis. It originated in a praiseworthy effort on the part of the 
author to guide and assist those members of his congregation whore 
minds had been pained and perplexed by a controversy the extent and 
intensity of which it is difficult for any outside Scotland fully to realize. 
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We have here, in a compact and reconstructed form, the substance of 
lectures delivered to a mixed assembly. The work is as free from theo- 
logical bias and controversial bitterness as could be reasonably expected 
from one who is strongly opposed to the opinions he seeks to refute. It 
is fairly successful in showing that there is another side to most of the 
subjects discussed, which cannot be overlooked by the honest inquirer in 
his search after truth, and in pointing out on how narrow a foundation 
many of the most wide and sweeping conclusions of the higher critics are 
based. The author, while neither under-estimating nor speaking lightly 
of the difficulties he has to encounter, does not seem to us to be sufficiently 
aware that it does not satisfy the perplexed mind to have objections 
answered by means of hypotheses; nor sufficiently to apprehend the dif- 
ference -between the difficulties of special passages and the cumulation 
of a number of difficulties all pointing in the same direction; and, 
further, between those which are external and superficial, and those which 
are organic and radical. We have no wish to underrate the importance 
of the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy, of the question respecting the 
status of priests and Levites, and the provision made for their maintenance, 
nor of the controversy as to whether there was one or more altars simul- 
taneously recognized as places of worship. All these are important and 
difficult questions : but there are questions deeper and more fundamental 
than all these arising out of the vital connection between the history and 
the theology of a people which are not handled in the present volume. Let 
these latter be satisfactorily settled and the former will cease to cause any 
serious perplexity, if they do not disappear altogether. Many of the 
authorities cited by Dr. Stewart in support of his views are decidedly old, 
or rather antiquated, and the opinions of those who lived and wrote before 
the discussion assumed its modern form cannot be of much value in the 
present state of the controversy. We do not consider his handling of the 
expression, ‘on this side Jordan,’ convincing, nor can we accept as 
probable his hypothesis respecting the law of one altar in Deut. xii. 1-14, 
viz., that it was given by Moses prospectively, but remained inoperative 
from Moses till David because the necessary conditions did not admit of 
its being carried into practice. We further object to his explanation of 
‘in every place,’ in Exodus xx. 24, as denoting the successive places at 
which the ark should rest, and not a plurality of places existing contem- 
poraneously. If we take the law in Exodus as designed not to restrict 
sacrifice to one place at a time, but only to such places as God’s Name 
were recorded at (which is the only interpretation it can fairly bear), and 
the law of one altar in Deuteronomy to have reference to the time when 
the dwelling-place of Jehovah was permanently fixed, and therefore not 
regulating the religious practice between Moses and David, then the two 
laws cease to be incompatible, and the conduct of men such as Samuel, 
David, &c., in sacrificing at other altars, is no longer a violation of the Deu- 
teronomic enactment. This, we admit, does not decide the question of 
authorship, but it accomplishes what in our opinion is of far greater 
moment, 
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Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, New Series. A History 
of Christian Doctrine. By the late Dr. K. R. Hacen- 
BacH. ‘Translated from the Fifth and latest German 
Edition. With an Introduction by E. H. Piumprre, D.D. 
Vol. III. Christian Ethics. Special Part. First Divi- 
sion. Individual Ethics. By Dr. H. Martensen, Bishop 
of Iceland. Translated from the Author’s German Edi- 
tion by B.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


With this third volume Hagenbach’s really great work is completed. 
It is, however, a grave and characteristic defect that theological thought 
out of Germany is scarcely recognized. The anonymous translator and 
editor has attempted to supply the omissions, but most meagrely and 
partially. Thus in the sections on ‘ English Theology and Philosophy in 
the Present Century,’ the only two names mentioned are those of Coleridge 
and Edward Irving (!), the writers of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 
Hampden, Whately, Milman, Arnold, Robertson, and Stanley. Except 
Coleridge, not one of them vitally touched theology at all. The whole 
occupying only two pages, one of which is given to the ‘Tracts for the 
Times.’ It is a mockery to insert this as a representation of English 
thought. 

Dr. Martensen’s volume is complementary to his General Ethics. It 
treats of more strictly Practical Ethics, which it divides into Individual 
and Social Ethics. The first part deals with Life under the Law, and 
Sin, pointing out Life without Law, the chief forms of Moral Life under 
the Law, Sin, Conversion and the New Life begun. The second part 
treats of Life in following Christ, viz., Christian Love, Christian Liberty, 
Stages and States of Holiness. The work is thoughtful, discriminating, 
and suffused with a devout Evangelicalism. 


Treasures of the Talmud. Being a Series of Classified Subjects 
in Alphabetical Order from ‘A’ to ‘L.’ Compiled from 
the Babylonian Talmud, and Translated by Paun Isaac 
Hapersuon. With Notes and Indices and an Introductory 
Preface by the Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A. James 
Nisbet and Co. 

Mr. Habershon has quickly followed up with the present volume his 
‘Talmudic Miscellany,’ which was noticed in the British QuartTEeRLy 
Review on its publication, and to which Canon Farrar prefixed an 
introduction. Canon Spence contributes a short preface to this book, 
giving information concerning the Talmud. Mr. Habershon thinks that 
it has not yet been fairly presented to European readers; that its chief 
expositors, Eisenmenger and Deutsch, have given ex parte representations 
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of it, the former ‘contemptuously spurning it,’ the latter ‘draping all 
that is bad in the book, and hiding its ungainly parts.’ Our readers will 
remember Canon Farrar’s judgment upon its trivialities. Mr. Habershon 
has sorted his gleanings and arranged them alphabetically, after the 
manner of a commonplace book. Under the heads, ‘ Advice,’ ‘ Affliction,’ 
‘Alms,’ &c., he has collected much curious material—fancies and philo- 
sophies, anecdotes and apophthegms, allegories and precepts, some of them 
wise and some otherwise. This is but an instalment of his compilations. 
He will, we suppose, complete the alphabet. Two good indices of Scrip- 
ture references and subjects enable the casual use, which is the only use 
possible, of a work like this. 


The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rey. F. A. Matuzson, 
M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Malleson seems to have set himself to write companion histories to 
the whole of the New Testament. He has already published a Life of 
Christ. The present one, the Life of Paul, is to be followed by works on Paul’s 
Epistles, and on Peter, John, and James. If Mr. Malleson adopted a 
severe exegetical and critical method, these would constitute a formidable 
literary life work. On his line, however, they are feasible. We quite 
think that any writer on the New Testament is entitled to assume its 
genuineness and authenticity. The onws probandi rests upon those who 
impugn them. But in works which are more or less apologetic, more is 
necessary than simply to assume the absolute inspiration of Scripture, and 
the implicit truth of its miraculous narratives. These have to be vindicated 
against critical assaults and with an equal critical faculty and scholarship. 
This Mr. Malleson does not attempt. He contents himself with an ex- 
position which is often simply an expansion of the sacred narrative. His 
notices of sceptical objections are of the slightest, and his dealing with such 
as he does notice is slighter still, He has scarcely equipment or grip enough 
for this. His work, therefore, assuming the sacred story, does little more 
than expand and improve it, adding here and there illustrative inform- 
ation of a geographical, historical, or descriptive kind. We cannot even 
say that it is written in the light of critical objections in the sense of 
affirmative replies to them. For those who wish a reproduction of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and an orderly exposition of Paul’s life for ordinary 
religious reading, Mr. Malleson’s book is interesting. It will not help in 
anything beyond this—in the sense, that is, in which Canon Farrar’s very 
scholarly book does. 

* Two or three incidental things are not in good taste; for instance, the 
rhetorical eulogy of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ administration of the far greater 
empire of Victoria in a grandly imperial spirit,’ p. 9, and again, p. 131. 
Mr. Malleson sometimes falls into a vague rhetorical vein, in which he 
delivers himself of judgments far too unqualified, as in the contrast 
between material and spiritual achievements on p. 15—surely an extract 
from a somewhat vapid sermon; so also such puerile remarks as those 
on p. 130. His frequent personal references, too, are egotistical, fussy, 
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and in bad taste. These are not worthy of Mr. Malleson, and are un- 
becoming his theme. In these and other respects his work might be 
mended. It will, however, for young people and the simple folk, to whom 
we relegate that which is not distinctively strong, be interesting reading. 


The Gospels: their Age and Authorship. By Jonn Kennepy, 
M.A., D.D. Sunday School Union. 


Dr. Kennedy’s ‘ Handbooks on the Christian Evidences’ are invaluable 
to that large class of thoughtful readers who have little time to peruse 
elaborate works, and yet wish to have a basis of right reason for their 
faith presented in a portable form. In these treatises the want is supplied 
excellently well, and not least in his last volume; where the same mas- 
culine good sense, tact in selecting and disposing his materials, convincing 
force of reasoning, and ripeness of historical knowledge, for which the 
author is well known, are conspicuous. It is such a specimen of clear 
thinking and light reading on a patristic subject as one could desire; 
the reader never gets into a labyrinth, nor is he asked to wade through a 
prolixity of details, yet he gets what he wants. 

The special feature of the volume is the novel manner in which the 
author conducts his argument. Instead of starting with the apostolic 
age, and gathering up proof as he goes down through the centuries, he, 
with superior wisdom, begins at a point considerably in advance—the 
fourth century, when the flowing of the stream of belief in the Four 
Gospels was an undoubted fact; and from that he passes upward to the 
fountain head, showing that it had been flowing in each of the genera- 
tions preceding as far back as the time of the apostles. We have seldom 
seen the evidences on the point in hand more skilfully and forcibly put. 


The Mystery of Miracles. A Scientific and Philosophical 
Investigation. By Reynoips, M.A. 
Second Edition. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

It is a hopeful sign that Mr. Reynolds’ acute and vigorous book should 
have reached a second edition. The domain of science is as full of the 
miraculous as the domain of grace. The human mind is as congruous 
with the miraculous as with the normal. Neither fact nor our mental con- 
stitution oppose any @ priori obstacles to the miraculous; on the con- 
trary, they constitute a demcnstration of its occurrence. The scientific 
dogmatism that disallows the miraculous is, as Mr. Reynolds conclusively 
shows, foiled by its own weapons. We can only again commend this 
vigorous book with its striking cumulative demonstration. 


The Life of Christ. By Freprericx W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Canon of Westminster. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Messrs. Cassell have conferred a great boon in publishing this cheap 
and popular edition of the ‘ Life of Christ.’ It is clearly printed and 
elegantly got up. 
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The Sabbath and the Sabbath Law before and after Christ. 
By James H. Rice, D.D. Second Edition. Wesleyan 


Conference Office. 

We are glad to see Dr. Rigg’s vigorous little book in a second edition. 
It is a vindication of Sabbath observance on the ground of the fourth 
commandment, as opposed to those who deem it a Church festival, or of 
mere apostolic origin. We should put the argument somewhat differently 
from Dr. Rigg. The Sabbath, we think, is a primeval institution of the 
Creator, which different religious dispensations have incorporated with 
their code and imbued with their spirit. The authority of the fourth 
commandment, therefore, like that of the sixth, seventh, and eighth, is 
secondary, not primary. We do not abstain from murder because the sixth 
commandment prohibits it: the sixth commandment prohibits it because 
it is part of the primal morality of the Creator. The recognition of primal 
moralities by the Jewish code is authoritative sanction to us, but it is not 
direct legislation as législation. The Ten Commandments, as swch, are exclu- 
sively a Jewish code, embodying common moralities and enshrining them 
in dispensational forms, just as the Code Napoleon, although embodying 
common principles, is not, as such, law for the British empire. The true 
theory of the Sabbath is, in truth, that just as the primal law taken up by 
the Jewish code was imbued by the Jewish spirit and observed in the 


_ ceremonial way of Judaism, so the primal law is taken up by Christianity 


imbued by a Christian spirit, and is to be observed in the spiritual way of 
Christianity, this having, moreover, the sanction of the Divine recognition 
and incorporation of it in Judaism. Dr. Rigg would scarcely, perhaps, 
accept this putting, but it would have saved him some of his contention 
about the exceptional character of the fourth commandment, and, we 
think, puts the obligation of the Sabbath upon an unassailable basis. 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (a.D. 1611). 
With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a 
Revision~of the Translation by Bishops and other Clergy 
of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter. New Testament. Vol. IV. Hebrews— 
The Revelation of St. John. John Murray. 


The preparation of the Speaker’s Commentary has extended over 
eighteen years, and was undertaken at the suggestion of Lord Ossington, 
then Speaker of the House of Commons; hence its designation. It is 
avowedly a Commentary of Anglican Church divines, and while highly 
creditable to them, it has the disadvantage and must bear the discredit of its 
sectarian character, for hardly will Anglican divines claim for themselves a 
monopoly of even the highest exegetical scholarship. Every sectarian ex- 
clusiveness is necessarily a limitation. The exegetes of former days were 
not all Anglican, neither are the Biblical scholars of -to-day. We must, 
however, do the contributors of this commentary the justice of saying that 
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they have on the whole been actuated by a high spirit of fidelity in {heir 
renderings and expositions. A work to which twenty or thirty scholars 
have contributed necessarily varies much in character. We cannot put a 
very high value upon some of these expositions, they are feeble in strength 
and narrow in conception. Some notable contributions to Biblical litera- 
ture have however been furnished. We may mention especially those of 
the Bishop of Winchester, Dean Plumptre, and Canon Rawlinson, in the 
Old Testament; the very fine dissertations on the Gospels by the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the equally fine introduction to the Gospel of John by 
Canon Westcott in the New. These latter may almost be said to be the 
finest monographs of their class that we possess. It isa great disad- 
vantage to such a work that the publication of the Revised Version should 
be almost contemporaneous with its completion. A very large portion of 
its critical emendations are thus rendered superfluous, although ordinary 
readers will be glad to have the consentaneous judgments of another class 
of writers. A critical commentary on the readings of the Revised Version 
would of course be a more distinct advance in Biblical science, and would 
not demand so large a space. The complete work, although hardly, we 
think, what such a work should have been in breadth and thoroughness of 
exposition, is a valuable adition to the household and minister's study. 
Its ten volumes, and the twenty-seven volumes of the encyclopedic 
commentary of Lange, are somewhat appalling indications of how much 
expounding the books of the Bible are thought to need. Thus four hundred 
and forty pages of the present volume are devoted to the Apocalypse alone. 
Dr. Lee, King’s Lecturer in Divinity and Archdeacon of Dublin, has 
thoroughly investigated every point of evidence connected with the author- 
ship and character of the book. His Prologomena occupy ninety pages, 
and we should hesitate long before saying that they are in excess; at any 
rate, it is an advantage to have, as here, a conspectus of the entire argu- 
ment. He decides, of course, for the authorship of the Apostle John, and 
that he wrote the book from Ephesus, and just before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Dr. Lee’s principle of interpretation is, we think, the only 
reasonable one, it is that of Augustine’s grand conception of the ‘philo- 
sophy’ of history. Historic events are not, that is, definite fulfilments 
so much as illustrations of God’s great processes in the redemption of the 
world. Dr. Kay contributes the commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which he claims for the Apostle Paul; the Dean of Rochester 
the Epistle of James; Canon Cook, the editor, the first Epistle of Peter; 
Dr. Lumby the second Epistle, and the Epistle of Jude; and the Bishop 
of Derry the Epistles of John. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rey. Samven Cox. Second 
_ Series. Vol. I. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Mr. Cox has aptitudes for editing a journal of this character which very 


few men have. He has gathered round him a splendid staff of Biblical 
scholars, and their contributions to this volume are not only of permanent 
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but of really great value to the student of Scripture. Dr. Sanday’s criticisms 
on the Revised Version are, it is needless to say, scholarly and weighty, 
upon which Mr. Beet has also some valuable papers. Dean Plumptre’s 
papers on ‘Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions’ are full of interest. 
Dr. Matheson contributes some able papers on the ‘ Historical Christ of 
St. Paul,’ and the Editor on ‘Isaiah’s Vision.’ The series is full of im- 
portant and suggestive monographs, and should have a place in every 
minister’s library. 


The Book of Wisdom. The Greek Text, the Latin Vulgate, 
and the Authorized English Version. With Notes and 
Commentary by W. J. Deans, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 


Several of the so-called apocryphal books are of essential service to the 
student of historical theology, as bridging over the chasm between the old 
and new covenants, and as acquainting him with the movements of reli- 
gious thought between the earlier and later revelation, and the gradual 
preparation during this period for New Testament expressions and ideas. 
In this respect the Book of Wisdom stands unrivalled among pre- 
Christian authorities. The work, while belonging to the rationalistic 
section of Jewish thought, is a marked advance on the Chocmaic teaching 
of Job, Proverbs, and Coheleth. In it the Hebrew idea of wisdom has 
received important accessions from philosophical sources, and forms an 
easy transition to the and of Philo. The author 
a cultured Hellenist, resided in Alexandria, which formed a neutral ground 
on which the Greeks and Orientals could meet and fraternize intellec- 
tially and socially. That cosmopolitan city, opening its scientific treasures 
to all nationalities alike, formed a favourable centre for the interchange of 
ideas. In addition to conducive outer circumstance there was a pressing 
inner want which brought them together—a yearning after a higher reve- 
lation which made itself increasingly felt in the last centuries of the 
ancient world. This gave birth to a new spirit, an impulse to combine, if 
possible, the fundamental principles of each. Hence the Greeks essayed 
to reconcile Hellenism with Judaism, and the Jews to combine Orientalism 
with Hellenism; and thus ensued that philosophic-religious syncretism 
which reached its culmination in Philo, but is found in the Book of 
Wisdom in its more elementary form. 

The author has borrowed largely from Greek philosophy, especially 
from the system of Plato, which by its idealistic and spiritual cha- 
racter furnished innumerable points of contact with the wisdom of the 
Asiatics.. To this source belong such ideas as that the body is the seat 
of evil, the pre-existence of souls, the four cardinal virtues, justice, 
temperance, prudence, and courage, the creation of the world out of 
formless matter (e& daydppov vAnc). On the other hand, it is of special 
interest to the student of the history of Christianity, as presenting so 
many points of resemblance to New Testament thought and diction. 
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These consist partly in a more profound and spiritual conception of God 
and man, and of their mutual relationship ; and partly in the cropping up 
of fresh ideas, which are more fully developed in New Testament writ- 
ings; ¢.g., a clearer notion of Divine providence, of the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, of the immortality of the soul, a profound conception of 
retribution and future judgment, the identification of the serpent which 
tempted Eve with Satan, that the afflictions of the righteous are the 
means of their spiritual progress and purification, &ec. ; and partly in parti- 
cular terms and expressions ; e.g., the azatyaona of Heb. i. 3 is found in 
Wisd. vii. 16; eo roy aiéva of 1 Johnii. 17, in Wisd. v. 15; the metaphor 
of the potter and the clay of Rom. ix. in Wisd. xv. ; and the groundwork 
of Paul’s description of the Christian’s armour, Eph. vi. 13-17, in Wisd. 
v. 17-19, &c. These resemblances are so extensive and striking that 
some have held that the author had borrowed from New Testament 
writers, and others that the apostles had borrowed from the Book of 
Wisdom. Certainly the former, and most probably the latter, is incorrect, 
although favoured by the editor. Extensive resemblance in such cir- 
cumstances cannot count for much; for affinity of spirit and language, 
combined with community of subjects, would necessarily lead to 
similarity of terms and metaphors. The unknown author assumes the 
name of Solomon. It was evidently a common thing in those days to 
assume such masks for literary purposes; and the custom savoured 
neither of fraud nor conceit. How could the author more effectually 
commend to rulers the subject of wisdom than by ascribing his work to 
that royal personage who was universally accepted as its highest embodi- 
ment—the Jewish ideal of royalty ? Hence the work has been assigned 
to different writers who have lived in the long period between Solomon 
and Apollos. The claims of the latter have been ably but inconclusively 
defended by Professor Plumptre in the pages of ‘ The Expositor.’ A great 
controversy, therefore, has been waged respecting the date, author, and 
place of its composition. We think, with the editor, that the problem of 
authorship will never be solved. The place was no doubt Alexandria, and 
the date can be approxinaately fixed as between 217 B.c. and 145 B.c. 
These particulars, if ascertained, could add but little to the value of the 
book. But its high moral tone and profound religious teaching, its purely 
devotional spirit, its polished diction, as well as the fact of its containing 
views and doctrines in advance of the Old Testament and in anticipation 
of the New—thus preventing a gap in the history of Biblical religion— 
make its claims on the attention of Biblical students, second only to those 
of the canonical Scriptures. It was lack of external proof and not of 
internal merit that excluded it from a place of equality with the Old 
Testament documents. 

The editor has done his task with care, learning, and ability. His 
account of Greek philosophy might have been curtailed, as there are so 
many excellent works on the subject, and all those who are likely to read 
this volume are sure to be familiar with the course and issue of Hellenic 
speculation, and will know that Greek philosophy started questions which 
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it failed to solve, and ended its brief and brilliant career either in un- 
scientific eclecticism or blank despair. His account of the Alexandrian 
school will be more appreciated, since there is scarcely a reliable English 
work on the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy. It would be better if Mr. 
Deane had omitted the Authorized English Version—which, if not already 
familiar, is at least accessible to all—and given us one of his own. The 
notes vary considerably both as regards quantity and quality. They are 
generally grammatical and historical, and abound in quotations from Philo, 
Josephus, and the early fathers, with occasional gleanings from the works 
of Dr. Ginsburg and Etheridge on the Targums. The editor does not 
seem strong in Old Testament exegesis. 

This is the third commentary on the Book of Wisdom published within 
the last two years, showing that we are at last following in the wake of 
Germany, which is almost flooded with versions and comments. It is 
labour well bestowed, since every page is rich in materials which are 
helpful to Biblical students, and to such we heartily commend it. 


Conversations on the Creation: Chapters on Genesis and Evolu- 
tion. By a Layman. Sunday School Union. 


The plan followed in this volume embodies a ‘happy thought.’ A small 
and select company of friends are represented as gathering from time to 
time in the house of a host, who is himself an intelligent and broad-minded 
man, to discuss the relations of religion and science, especially in connec- 
tion with the story of the creation. Each member of the party begins by 
occupying a distinct relation to the matters discussed ; and thus we have 
a representation of views varying from that of the decided obscurantist to 
that of the young minister, chivalrous in his championship of the most 
‘advanced’ thought without knowing much of it. The golden mean is 
represented by a Mr. Marsden, whose views are evidently substantially 
those of the author; and, as the conversations proceed, his position iS 
made to appear the most reasonable of all. The intent of the whole is to 
illustrate the truth that the difficulties in harmonizing the real discoveries 
of science with the real teaching of Scripture visibly diminish when both 
are carefully and intelligently studied. This book is worthy of hearty com- 
mendation, especially to inquiring and intelligent youths, who are in our 
time much exercised regarding the points which are here handled so ably. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. 


Spence, M.A., and the Rev. Josera EXELL. Leviticus. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Collins contributes an essay on Sacrifice, in which he maintains, 
against Mr. Moncure Conway and writers of his school, that there is no 
rational explanation of the origin of sacrifice but that of a divine 
ordination. While rejecting all expiatory characteristics in the Lord’s 
Supper, Mr. Collins maintains, somewhat weakly we think, ‘that the 
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Church still has in a reasonable though modified sense, not an offering 
for sin, but still a sacrifice—a priest and an altar.’ The whole essay is 
lacking in strength. Professor Alfred Cave contributes a much stronger 
essay on the Levitical Sacrifices, their classification, principles, rela- 
tions to the patriarchal times before, and the New Testament times after 
them, &e. The Expositions and Homiletics are by the Rey. F. Meyrick. 
They are done with vigour and penetration, but the details of the book 
are very minute and complicate. The Homilies are by Professor Red- 
ford, W. Clarkson, R. M. Edgar, J. A. Macdonald, and S. R. Aldridge. 


The Variorum Editions of the New Testament, with Various 
Renderings and Meadings from the Best Authorities. 
Edited by Rev. R. L. Crarxe, M.A., Atrrep Goopwiy, 
M.A., and Rey. W. Sanpay, D.D. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Although the Authorized Version is here used, the work is by no means 
superseded, for even the revised edition will not enable us to dispense 
with the knowledge of various renderings and various readings here given; 
and the various information accompanying the text is of course of peren- 
nial importance. The editors have been permitted throughout to collate 
the Greek text determined by Westcott and Hort and recently published. 
The chief manuscripts are enumerated and described. The address of 
the translators of 1611 to the reader is reprinted, and the notes comprise 
the chief results of Greek scholarship as applied to the text. The names 
of the editors are a guarantee for the highest exegetical scholarship. 
English readers are thus put in possession of a critical apparatus consist- 
ing of the renderings and readings of the highest and latest authorities. 


A Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
By James Morison, D.D. ‘Third Edition Revised. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Morison’s Commentary on Mark has won for itself a distinct recog- 
nition. It is full of delicate appreciations of peculiarities of phrase and 
nuances of thought. Recognizing the thought of Peter as imbuing his 
disciple Mark, he emphasizes both the interest and the importance of this. 
The subtle and difficult questions involved in the inter-relationship of the 
three Synoptic Gospels are treated with great minuteness and critical 
insight. The Revised Version has been consulted throughout. Dr. Morison 
congratulates himself on havingin the previous editions anticipated a large 
proportion of the Revisionists’ emendations. He has also justified his 
claim to have avoided a repetition of expositions in his work on Matthew, 
and to have furnished fresh veins of representation and illustration, the 
result of fresh labour and research, thus making each work complete in 
itself. But think of 470 closely printed octavo pages bestowed on Mark's 
short memoir. What a marvellous boo the Bible is! 
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A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By Josepu 
Acar Beer. Second Edition. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Beet’s very able theological commentary has reached a second 
edition. On its first appearance we spoke in strong commendation of both 
its principles of interpretations and of its execution. Much more than 
the exegesis of the mere grammarian is needed in the interpretation of a 
theological treatise ; for if words determine the sense, the general purpose 
of the writer often gives a colouring to the meanings of words. The only 
satisfactory process is to connect the two. Mr. Beet’s scholarship is of a 
high order, his thinking is both lucid and severe, and his religious reverence 
—the prime qualification for the study of a religious book—is all that can 
be desired. Among all the expositions of this great epistle with which we 
are acquainted, we are disposed to give this a place in the foremost rank. 


We regret our inability to bestow upon it the detailed criticism which it 
justly claims. 


Expository Lectures on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 


Romans. By the Rev. Witt1am Tyson. Wesleyan 
Methodist Book-room. 


The Epistle to the Romans has always had a strong fascination for 
Christian theologians. As the fullest and most formal formulation of 
Christian dogmatic theology in the apostolic writings, it has necessarily 
specially this attraction. It is significant that just now it seems to be 
engaging the attention of Wesleyan theologians. To the scholarly and 
critical work of Mr. Beet is now added this vigorous and able exposition 
by Mr. Tyson; less critical in form, but with a competent underlying 
scholarship. It is synthetical rather than analytical. Mr. Tyson grapples 
with the scope, argument, and spirit of the epistle in a very masterly 
way. Delivered, we presume, as lectures from the pulpit, these discourses 
are popular in form—they are not, that is, encumbered with critical 
processes, but broadly state and adequately justify the positions taken. 
They are not hortatory, in the sermon-sense of the term, but they are 
imbued with a practical religious spirit and urgency, the lessons fairly 
coming out of, or rather naturally conveyed by, the exposition. We 
have examined with some curiosity the expositions of such crucial 
chapters as the eighth, ninth, and tenth, to see how Wesleyan theology 
would deal with them. We are not prepared to endorse all that Mr. 
Tyson has said. We do not think his exposition of faith, for instance, 
altogether satisfactory ; intellectual belief and faith have radical dif- 
ferences; but our exceptions would not affect our accord with his 
general positions and conclusions. They are not those of the rigid 
Calvinistic creed of personal and unconditional election; but they 
are such as broad spiritual conceptions and reverent common sense, 
supported by the analogy of Scripture and the general principles of Chris- 
tian theology, must, we think, lead to. Mr. Tyson is especially full and 
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skilful in his Scripture references and analogies. It is a wise, strong book, 
and will be of great service to students of the epistle, and to preachers 
who care to make the spirit and scope of their texts the substance of their 
sermons. Mr. Tyson gives promise of valuable service to theology. 


Critical-and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles of St. Paut 
to Timothy and Titus. By Joun Ep. Huruer, Th.D. 
Translated from the Fourth Improved and Enlarged 
Edition by Davi Hunter, D.D. Peter and Jude, by 
Joun Ep. Hutuer, Th. D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


In the preface to the first of these two volumes, Dr. Huther pays a 
tribute of admiration to the great learning, conscientiousness, and reve- 
rence of Dr. Meyer. The present work was contributed to the third 
edition of Meyer’s Commentary published in 1866. Since then it has been 
carefully revised. The introduction is very ample, extending to more than 
seventy pages. It amply discusses all questions pertaining to the author- 
ship, character, end contents of the Pastoral Epistles. The author concludes 
that they were not written within the period of Paul’s life described in 
the Acts, but probably during Paul’s second imprisonment in Rome. 
The heresy against which they contend was, he thinks, Gnosticism. He 
vindicates Paul from hierarchical tendencies, and thinks that he main- 
tains the primitive character of the apostolic Church organization. The 
introduction to the Epistle of Peter extends to forty pages, while that 
to the Epistle of Jude occupies only sever’. Dr. Huther is a cautious and 
well-balanced commentator, and the two volumes are worthy of the series 
in which they find a place. 


Fichte. By Roserr Apamson, M.A., Professor of Logic in 
Owens College, Manchester. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

The editor of the series of ‘ Philosophical Classics for English Readers’ 
has been careful in the selection of his writers. In Professor Adamson 
he has secured a competent student of Fichte, who is better known to 
Englishmen by what he himself was than by what he did in philosophy. 
Most readers know something of Fichte if only from what Carlyle has 
written about him, not to speak of Dr. William Smith’s admirable 
translations of his popular works. But the aspect of him which has 
made the deepest impression is Fichte as a patriotic German who, when 
his country was struck down by the great Napoleon, never despaired 
of her future, and by his ‘Addresses to the German Nation’ con- 
tributed in no small measure to inspire hope and kindle aspiration at a 
time when his fellow-countrymen had been almost reduced to despair, 
and when the great men of the age—Goethe and Hegel among them— 
bowed the knee to the common idol. Professor Adamson has therefore 
done wisely, for the immediate popularity of his little volume, to devote 
about one-half of the whole to a sketch of Fichte’s life and career. This 
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sketch is kept separate and distinct from the part expository of the 
philosophy of the subtle thinker, and we suspect will be chiefly read by 
those who take up the book; for the second or purely philosophical 
portion is remote from general sympathy and comprehension. In spite of 
the abstract and obscure character of much, if not most, of Fichte’s 
writings, his life was full of dramatic interest. It was impossible, there- 
fore, to give even an outline of his biography with any care without pro- 
ducing a narrative of more than merely technical interest.. This fact does 
not detract from the merits of the biography, which is the fruit of study 
and research, and is written with evident sympathy and appreciation of 
the noble life which is here represented before us. When we have said 
this, however, we have said nearly all that can be advanced for the work. 
We are unable to add that Professor Adamson, with all his familiarity 
with Fichte’s thought, and his knowledge of Kant and Hegel, has suc- 
ceeded in giving an outline of the Fichtean philosophy which commends 
itself to general comprehension. He warns us, indeed, in a prefatory 
note, that the volume has no pretensions to be regarded as more than an 
introduction to the philosophy of the great idealist. But an introduction 
ought to make clear the leading principles of the system which is to be 
introduced, and we cannot pay Mr. Adamson the compliment of saying 
he has succeeded in doing that. If it be true, as he says, that there are not 
probably half a dozen students of Fichte’s works, it was the more neces- 
sary to aim at a lucid treatment of his'subtle speculations. We think, 
indeed, that this estimate does injustice to the philosophical students of 
Great Britain. We ourselves could name half a dozen who have studied 
deeply the ‘ Wissenschaftslehre,’ and Germany would supply a much 
larger contingent. This, however, merely en passant. Professor Adam- 
son has not certainly sueceeded in making the Fichtean philosophy plain 
to those who were before ignorant of it. Although he writes with much 
assumption of superior knowledge, and in regard to Kant and Hegel, as 
well as Fichte, often poses as interpreter par excellence, he leaves the 
dark places of the ‘ Wissenschaftslehre’ as obscure as he found them. 
He merely repeats, without elucidating, many of the most abstract catch- 
words and sentences of the system. ‘To talk of the Ego positing itself as 
determined by the non-Ego, or of the Ego positing the non-Ego as 
determined by the Ego, is to reproduce what for purely English readers 
must be unintelligible formule. In spite of the pedantry which is not 
infrequently visible, the interpretation of Fichte differs in little from the 
interpretations of previous writers. The account of the Anstoss, for ex- 
ample (an important part of the system), is neither better nor worse 
than may be found in popular writers on the history of philosophy, 
like Lewes or Morell. Altogether, we fear that the part of the book deal- 
ing with the Fichtean philosophy will scarcely contribute to make it 
better known among English students. It will be helpful to those who 
are able to study Fichte’s writings at first hand for themselves, who will, 
in following Professor Adamson, find useful guidance and significant 
suggestions. But as meant for purely English readers, and as an inter- 
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pretation for them of a writer of great subtlety and obscurity, and whose 
thoughts are remote from the ordinary currents of even philosophical 
reflection in our own time, we cannot pronounce Professor Adamson’s 
Fichte a success. 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Ieason. Translated by 
Max Mitier. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


The readers of Professor Max Miiller’s works do not need to be informed 
of the keen interest which he has always cherished in Kant, and more 
particularly in the great ‘ Kritik.’ It appears that he had long entertained 
the design of translating that work into English, and he has taken the 
opportunity of the centenary of its first appearance to put it before the 
English public.~ The views of Kant’s position in the history of thought 
which led him to form the project which he has now fulfilled doubtless 
appear strange in the view of many who have been accustomed to look 
to the gifted translator as their guide, philosopher, and friend. He has 
been to them the exemplar of the wise use of the comparative method, 
His researches in language have brought home to multitudes the reality 
of a region of intellectual inquiry in which results are obtainable through 
diligent investigation which has only lately disclosed itself to view. But 
the sphere of metaphysics presents no attractions to many of them. 
They have been accustomed to apply the touchstone of sense experience 
in all directions, and where that experience fails they have, or think they 
have, no solid ground under their feet. Some of these friends or 
followers, it appears, have regarded the translation of the ‘ Kritik’ of the 
Pure Reason as a mere waste of labour. ‘ How can you waste your time 
on it?’ is the question several of them have put to Mr. Miiller, and the 
preface to the translation supplies his answer. We do not think there 
will be any doubt that it is answered satisfactorily, both as regards the 
translator and his work. The advantages of a translation which is the 
work of a German scholar will readily suggest themselves. ‘ For nearly 
thirty years I have been waiting for some one really qualified who would 
be willing to execute such a task, and have waited in vain.’ Mr. 
Max Miiller therefore undertook to do it himself, and the reasons he 
assigns for the undertaking are fully set forth. The ‘ Kritik’ has been 
his constant companion during life, for his first attempts in philosophy 
were essays on it. He learnt from Kant what man can and what he can- 
not know, and then he sought explanations why man fancies he could 
know so much more than is possible in religion, mythology, and philo- 
sophy. Special studies were therefore necessary, but the ground plan of 
his life was suggested by Kant. The critical philosopher is regarded by 
him as having supplied the point of view from which in these days we must 
regard the problems of thought, and in the last resort all problems. All the 
systems that followed were offshoots from the Critical Philosophy, which 
performed for thought the same office as the Copernican system did for 
astronomy—by transforming the points of view. In England the ante- 
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Copernican stage still abides. Kant still requires to be studied in order 
to provide a common standing-ground for philosophers. Differences will 
continue after that as before, but the philosophers who have mastered the 
* Kritik ’ will at all events understand each other. But why the study of 
Kant at this particular time? This question is answered by Mr. Max 
Miiller, by showing what Kant has really done. In order to appreciate 
that, we must know how the critical system was itself evolved. For the 
idea of evolution or development is fundamental in his philosophy, and 
was recognized there before it took its permanent place in natural science. 
To supply adequate explanation of Kant, an introduction was necessary 
showing the pedigree of thought. This has been supplied in the first of 
the two volumes of which the work consists, by Professor Noiré, who has 
done his part with a carefulness, a thoroughness, and philosophical grasp 
which might have been expected from so catholic a thinker:’ Kant is the 
last in the gallery of Professor Noiré’s philosophical portraits. To him 
all predecessors led up, and from him all succeeding philosophers have 
taken their new point of departure. 

We have so lately had occasion to characterize Kant’s position and work, 
in criticism of English writings on his philosophy, that we do not deem it 
necessary to domore than indicate positions that have been more or less fully 
expounded previously. Mr. Miiller’s view of Kant’s historical relations 
is the same as that commonly held, though it is worked out in his own 
fashion, and with characteristic freshness and vigour. The leading pecu- 
liarity of this theory is that Kant is the father of modern thought not 
merely in metaphysic, but in the great dominating conceptions that have 
given character and direction to the scientific researches of our century. 
We do not institute any comparison between this work and that of Dr. 
Stirling, because the latter is essentially metaphysical, while the former 
is of wider scope and purport. In criticising Mr. Max Miiller’s Kant we 
feel, therefore, we are bound to regard the work in its historical relations 
and general effects. In order to enable us to do justice to these, we must 
be eure that we have Kant as he really was. This is the reason of the 
new translation. Itis intended for others than philosophical students. 
The translator cherishes the hope of making Kant accessible to English- 
men of ordinary culture and intelligence. He ought not to be the exclu- 
sive possession of metaphysical experts. Mr. Miiller has done his work 
for the larger public to whom he would fain introduce the sage of Kénigs- 
berg. To what extent he has been successful can be tested only by 
experience. But that everything is done here that learning, lucid powers 
of exposition, and philosophical thought could achieve to make him 
generally intelligible will be testified by every one whoeven glances at this 
remarkably able reproduction of the ‘ Kritik’ in English. To do more 
than merely notice these general features would be beyond the limits at 
our disposal now. A hearty welcome awaits this great achievement from 
all who appreciate the place and functions of Kant. Professor Miiller 
has here performed a service for his great countryman which as the 
years roll by will be more and more recognized by our own countrymen 
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as having supplied a new starting-point for their thought-lives, and given 
them the means of accounting to themselves for experience. 


Freedom of the Will. By’the Rev. Taynor, Winder- 
mere, Professor of Theology in the Evangelical Union 
Theological Hall. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Professor Taylor has given us an admirable little book on the Will. It 
comes before us in a singularly modest and unpretending form, and it is 
a conscientious and thoughtful piece of work, throughout vigorous, acute, 
masterly. The questions are well stated, the positions carefully analyzed, 
those opposed subjected to severe logical examination, those maintained 
fortified by closely compacted and clearly drawn lines of logical defence. 
The will is an old field of controversy alike in philosophy and theology; 
but so far from being exhausted, it seems to grow the richer and the more 
fruitful. The issues involved never seemed so great as now. At one 
time it was mainly a question between theologians as to whether man 
was or was not in the matter of salvation free, as to whether he could or 
could not will any spiritual good accompanying salvation; now it is 
mainly a question between Theism and Anti-theism, the Archimedean 
point in the theistic argument being, as Kant well saw, the freedom of 
the will. Now one of the admirable features of the little book before us 
is that it deals with both the theological andthe theistic phases of the 
question, defends freedom against the older necessitarians on the one 
hand, and modern materialism on the other. Its main defect is due to 
an excellency—its devotion to the principal points and avoidance of side 
issues. It wants perspective, as it were; plunges on the threshold in 
medias res, springs its definitions and problems at once on the unwary 
reader, who, if uninitiated, is apt to feel a little bewildered. A brief 
statement of the opposed positions, with what they involve, would 
certainly have made what follows more lucid and intelligible. But if the 
reader goes on he will find the treatise grow better as it proceeds. He 
will find the theory of Edwards subjected to a most exhaustive analysis 
and complete refutation. And this is no small thing, for the theory lives 
in much of the English philosophy of the day. It greatly scandalized 
the Scotch theologians of the middle of last century to find Edwards’ 
doctrine practically identical with the doctrine of sceptie Hume, and the 
company it then took to it has never escaped from. But if any one is 
entangled in its plausible argumentation, whether in the form given to it 
by Edwards himself, or Robert Owen, or John Stuart Mill, or Professor 
Tyndall, a careful study of this treatise, with its vigorous polemic against 
the identity of will and desire, and choice as determined by the strongest 
motive, will go far to deliver him. He will also find the question looked 
at in its broader issues, those, too, most deeply interesting to the theo- 
logian. The chapters on the Freedom of the Will and the Divine Decrees, 
on its relation to the divine foreknowledge, to the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and to moral responsibility, are specially suggestive. The last word is far 
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from having been spoken on this ancient controversy, but thoughtful 
readers will here find within a small space a work that will help to 
‘smooth some of their hardest perplexities and illumine some of the 
darkest difficulties, 


Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution. By J. Govup 
Scuurman. Williams and Norgate. 


This is one of the valuable series published by the Hibbert Trustees. 
The author is a Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Nova Scotia, and 
wrote this essay while holding a Hibbert Travelling Scholarship. It is 
worthy of the thoughtful series of which it is a member. Professor 
_ Schurman is an accomplished student of philosophy, and writes with the 
acumen and knowledge which are only to be derived from long exercise 
and careful study. The subject he undertakes to elucidate is the science 
of ethics as it is to be found in the two representative systems of the 
critical philosophy of Kant, and the evolutionistic theory of which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is perhaps the best known representative. The 
author remarks that Mill and Hamilton, who were the leaders of thought 
of the last generation, have now mainly a historical interest; and 
it is in critical idealism and evolutionistic realism that we find the 
antagonism which grows out of ‘the undying dualism of metaphysical 
thought.’ Professor Schurman, therefore, in presenting us with an estimate 
of the ethical philosophy of each of the schools named above surveys the 
fundamental problem of ethics at the points of greatest divergence between 
the opposing solutions offered by the development of philosophical 
thought. This mode of interpretation has its advantages. It is critical 
as opposed to dogmatic; for the author has endeavoured to set forth the 
elements of truth contained in each of the antagonistic views while point- 
ing out those features in them which are erroneous. In the result, however, 
we find that while he has refrained from assuming a dogmatic standpoint, 
and of dealing with the opposing systems dogmatically, he indicates as 
the solution to which he adheres very much the same view as that main- 
tained by the late Sir William Hamilton, whose philosophy he declares to 
be of merely historical concern. While rejecting the formal universal of 
the Transcendentalists as quite inadequate to account for the objectively 
realized universal in human institutions and society—in the State, the 
Church, and the Family—he maintains the authority of the objective 
consciousness as it is mirrored in these institutions. This explanation is 
indeed latent in the absolute good which is the principle of Aristotle. 
The moral principle which gives force and foundation to duty rests on 
a teleological conception of the universe, and therefore excludes the 
mechanical conception of Evolutionism as irreconcilable with the 
deliverance of the moral consciousness. The metaphysical principle, that 
is to say, assumes thought as first, and force or matter is reduced to 
be merely a condition for the fulfilment of the ends designed by thought. 
This conception is a necessary inference from the facts of the moral 
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consciousness, and without it no explanation of the latter is possible. 
It excludes the mechanical theory which makes matter the original, 
or first, existence, and thought merely subordinate, as derived from 
and a property of it. Holding this view, it is impossible to say that 
Professor Schurman is not dogmatic. But even from this standpoint 
he is critical in his procedure and mode of treatment of the Kantian 
categorical imperative. His acceptance of the validity of our moral 
conceptions as actually realized, yet as resting on a metaphysical assump- 
tion, is identical with the position of Hamilton and the Intuitionalists. But 
at the same time it is opposed as substantial, as actually existent and 
filled with a concrete content, to the abstraction of the Kantian idealism 
which cannot account for reality, which introduces a phantom world 
where it is hopeless for reason or common sense to obtain solid foot- 
hold. Morality, with its sense of duty, and consequent assertion of 
responsibility, implies the freedom of the will which is found existent 
and practically powerful in human life. The Kantian ethics elevate us 
into a region of abstract formule, where we can find no solid resting- 
place, and which supply no explanation of the facts of real life. Its 
timeless causation and freedom in the sphere of true reason throw no 
light on our ordinary experience. On the other hand, the evolutionistic 
theory eliminates all that is special and characteristic in the problem 
nd the facts; and then, by tabulating the conditions of the residuum, 
- claims to have solved the problem. Freedom as felt in experience is 
that which has to be explained. Mr. Spencer and others like-minded 
with him reduce human actions to the dead level of physical causation, 
and claim to have accounted for what they have really discarded. 
The insufficiency of the evolutionary explanation, the fact that it 
misreads the deliverances of experience, and gives no account of the moral 
consciousness, while it fails utterly both in its psychological and its 
sociological references to commend itself to thought as a true reading of 
what happens, are set forth in this volume with much force and acuteness. 
We do not know any work in which the historical development of the 
Kantian ethical ideas is expounded with more admirable succinctness 
than in these pages. 


Materialism Ancient and Modern. By a Late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


With every sympathy with the side espoused in this little treatise—really 
a brochure of forty pages bound in cloth— we are yet just a little puzzled 
why the ‘Late Fellow of Trinity’ should have published it. There is 
nothing fresh or original in it, either in statement or argument. It 
contains a very brief but intelligent and intelligible characterization of 
Materialism in both its ancient and modern phases, elucidating some 
points of difference between the two. The exposition of the counter: 
hypothesis to that of Materialism is clear and cogent, though it takes us 
only the length of seeing that the balance of probabilities is strongly 
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adverse to Materialism, and therefore shuts us up to acceptance of an 
Intelligent Cause as the preferable ‘ hypothesis.’ Our ‘ Fellow’ makes one 
or two good points as to the inconceivability of the development of sentience 
out of any combination of material or molecular particles—of inwardness 
out of outwardness, life out of the non-living. But all this has been set 
forth before a hundred times, and the world would not have been appre- 
ciably the poorer had it never known a ‘ Fellow’s’ contribution to the 
refuting or silencing of the advocates of the materialistic theory. 


The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. By Joun 
Octtvie, LL.D. New Edition carefully Revised and 
greatly Augmented. Edited by Caartes Annanpate, M.A. 
Vol. II. Blackie and Son, 


The second volume of Mr. Annandale’s splendid re-creation of the 
Imperial Dictionary carries it on as far as ‘ Kythe.’ We can only refer to 
our characterizations of the first volume as being fully sustained by the 
second. It bids fair to be the English dictionary of the next generation. 


SERMONS. 


The Hem of Christ’s Garment and Other Sermons. By Enocu 
Metxor,D.D. With a Biographical Sketch by Henry Ropert Reyno.ps, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) In Dr. Mellor the Congregational 
churches, and, indeed, the churches of Christ, have sustained a loss of 
no ordinary kind. Dr. Raleigh and he represented two very different 
types of ministry, but each was facile princeps in his class. Dr. 
Mellor’s force was of a more logical and ratiocinative kind. By no 
means lacking in emotion—full, indeed, of strong passion—he worked 
in a more intellectual medium, and produced his effects by dint of strong 
reasoning and appeals founded upon it. A metaphysician of no mean 
order, he was as much theologian as preacher. His sermons are 
demonstrations, his oratory full of reasoning processes. He adds another 
to the long list of men pre-eminent in intellectual power, whose reason 
as well as whose heart found its perfect satisfaction in the orthodox 
theology of the Evangelical churches. He was an able debater—clear, 
logical, confident, passionate—and was one of the most effective speakers 
of the church to which he belonged. Dr. Reynolds’ sketch is full of 
characteristic sympathy and discrimination. There was but little to tell 
concerning his personal or ecclesiastical history. Itis chiefly, therefore, 
concerned with his intellectual and ministerial characteristics, which are 
admirably presented. The sermons are full of virile power, their logic 
clothed with very effective popular rhetoric, and fired by the spiritual 
passion of a true preacher’s heart. His removal, like that of Dy. 
Raleigh, which so shortly preceded it, was, to our poor blind judgment, 
premature. His robust frame promised ten years more of mature work 
and unimpaired force. God has seen otherwise. We can only be thank- 
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ful for the inadequate representation of a powerful and accomplished 
preacher which these printed sermons give us. 

Sermons by the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, LL.D, (T. Woolmer, City 
Road.) The commen suffrage of more than a quarter of a century has 
awarded Dr. Punshon a high place for pulpit eloquence. Rhetorically 
few contemporary preachers excelled him. His sermons were processional, 
they proceeded like a grand march of fine ideas and noble language. An 
adequate scholar, Dr. Punshon Jaid under contribution a considerable 
range of illustration. His style was, however, a little too lofty for ordinary 
religious teaching, and his sermons produced the effect upon the ear that 
polished granite does upon the eye. They are asurviving specimen of the 
rhetoric of which Sheridan in the senate and the late Dr. Robert McAll 
in the pulpit were examples. Our oratory has taken less artificial forms, 
and is more simple, expository, flexible, and direct. Nevertheless Dr. 
Punshon often preached as a mountain torrent falls, and carried all before 
him. Skilfully constructing his climaxes, he overbore all resistance on 
reaching them. Thoroughly evangelical, he often pleaded mightily for 
the Divine master. This volume contains twenty sermons which many 
will remember as hearing from his lips. They have a distinct note of in- 
dividuality, and are the product not only of a warm religious heart, but 
of a degree of intellectual power which, from the very beginning of his 
his ministry, indicated him as a remarkable man in his generation. 

Short Readings for the Christian Year; for Household and for 
Personal Use. Part I. Advent to Easter. (W. Skeffington and Son.) 
Mr. E. W. Bodley is the author of these readings. Each occupies some 
three or four minutes in reading, and is a meditation ora text. Such 
readings are hardly long enough for impression, unless filled with more 
condensed meanings than we find here. To many, however, they will 
minister a grace. - 
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